More Quail! Why Not? 
Read in this issue 


“The Quail Investigation” 


By DR. E. W. NELSON 
Chief, U.S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
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FOUR NEW 
PICTURES! 


The four pictures shown at the side are reproductions 
of the same paintings which were used as covers of 
recent issues of FIEIL.D AND STREAM. After the ap- 
pearance of each of these pictures we received scores of 
requests for reproductions for framing; and accordingly 
we have had them made. 


They are absolutely faithful reproductions of the 
original paintings, in full colors, done by a newly per-: 
fected process. They are of great beauty, cannot be told 
from the originals except by close examination, and are 
on a fine grade of specially made, heavy, white paper. 
They are 914x 1114 inches, with a margin of 4 inches, or 
1314x1514 over all—the ideal size for framing. 


The picture of the setters is from an oil by the great- 
est living painter of hunting dogs, Percival Rosseau. The 
original is valued at several thousand dollars. The pic- 
tures of the quail, ducl:s and geese are from paintings by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, who is regarded by many as the great- 
est of all artists who portray American game birds and 
wild fowl. They were made especially for FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


We offer you a complete set (4) of these pictures— 


With a YEAR’S $ 757 
SUBSCRIPTION, fadbend 
new or renewal, for © 


We guarantee these pictures to be fine and beautiful 
enough to merit hanging in the den, dining-room, bed- 
rooms or halls of the finest homes. If you do not agree 
with us, if you are disappointed in them for any reason at 
all, return them to us and we shall refund your money 
immediately without question. 


We know of no pictures which would be more appro- 
priate for hanging on the walls of hunting club, yacht 
club or any other club whose members care anything 
about our game birds. For a few pennies you can make 
your club a present which every member will thank you 
for, if you have no room for them at home. 


If you are a subscriber for FIELD AND STREAM you 
doubtless intend to renew when your subscription expires. 
By doing it now you may obtain these four lovely pic- 
tures for only 25 cents extra. If you are a newsstand 
buyer we point out the fact that by accepting this offer, 
you will receive the next 12 issues and these four pictures 
for 25 cents less than the 12 issues alone will cost you 
if bought from a newsdealer. 


And here is another suggestion— 


Get a subscription from a friend 
($2.75) and send it with 25 cents 
of your own ($3 altogether) and 
we'll send the magazine to him and 
a set of the pictures to each of you!! 








FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th Street ° 
New York, N.Y. 
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END back the coupon at the bot- 
S tom of this page if you are likely 
to buy an outboard motor this 
year — or if you are a dealer who 
wants the profitable outboard motor 
leadership in your community. 


Trust the man who built the first suc- 
cessful outboard motor ever put on 
the stern of a boat — who revolution- 
ized the industry with the first “light 
twin” — trust Ole Evinrude at the 
head of his own personal company 
to give you another history making 
value in his Super Elto for 1926! 


Speed? Surpassing Speed! Power? 
Altogether a new power achieve- 
ment per pound of weight! Easy 
Starting? The only quarter -turn 
starter! Instant Starting! Service! 
Dependability! Such as the master 
builder of outboards inflexibly de- 
mands—such as his unequalled experi- 
ence makes possible! 


Outboard User or Dealer, you will 
be well paid in returning this coupon 
for advance details of this new out- 
board achievement, a Super out- 
board, the Super Elto! 








=o oo = == Send Back This Coupon=—_=_—_<=—= 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. D Manufacturers Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me advance details of the SUPER ELTO for 1926. 
I am a USER [_] (Please check whether user or dealer) 
I am a DEALER [] What Business? 
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PFLUEGER 


‘Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FISHING REEL 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 


Built by Three 

Generations of 
Tackle Making 
Fishermen! 


Sturdy, light in weight, and of full line capacity, 
the Pflueger-Akron enables the angler of limited 
means to secure a desirable and dependable Level- 
Winding Reel. 


One piece housing permits taking apart and 
cleaning of the Level-Winding mechanism with- 
out disturbing any other part of the reel. Line 
Guide Loop travels the full width of the Spool, 
preventing any space between the wound line and 
flange of the Spool. 


Level-Winding mechanism, made of special tool 
steel, is a smooth running example of all that the 
name Pflueger implies in quality and workman- 
ship. It of course carries the famous No-Time- 
Limit Guarantee that goes with all Pflueger 
products. 


Anglers are enthusiastic about this reel. We 


know of no other popular priced, Level-Wind reel 
on the market that can be compared with the 
Pflueger-Akron. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
DEPT. F-1 “The Pfluegers”’ AKRON, OHIO 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States 


PFL 





UEGERS’ 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER 


FISHING TAC 
Leaders Since I864 





Ps Address. 








Pfluegers’ Latest 





Pocket Catalog No. 145 


More Than 
a Catalog 


Shows you what tackle the veterans are 
using to land their record catches. Con- 
tains valuable information on game fish— 
their habits and responses to various 
kinds of lures. 


Filled with “Tips” from 
Old -Timers 
For the Novice as well as the Expert o 


The new pocket edition not only de- 
scribes and illustrates (many in 
natural colors) a piece of tackle for , 4 
every kind of fishing, but gives 
many helpful hints from ex- 
gorienced Shoonen - the 4 

est ways of using each. 

Explains in breezy in- & 
teresting style, proven The 


methods of fly casting, ae ga 
bait casting, surf-fish. Mfg. Co. 
ing, trolling, etc. Dept. F-1 

4 Akron, Ohio 


C4 Gentlemen:— 
Please send copy of 
€ your Pocket Catalog No. 145 


A 
iis 
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Managers 


SPORTSMEN! | 


When going through Chicago on your fishing | 

or hunting trip — north, east, south or west 

—make your headquarters at 

THE BLACKSTONE 

South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park | 

or at | 
| 
| 
| 


Are you taking 
advantage of this 
DIRECTORY ? 


For the past ten years this has 
been the most extensive hunt- 
ing and fishing resort directory 
published in any magazine in 


AMERICA. 


Are you taking advantage of 
these pages and this service in 
finding a place to hunt, fish or 
camp? 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mag- 
world. 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities. They 
are connected by 
the Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an im- 


y+ nificent 


portant part of The selection of the proper 
} Chicago’s ‘*City place not only means your com- 
Beautiful” Plan. fort but the amount of fish and 





game you will find, proper and 
dependable outfits and compe- 
tent guides. 


The Blackstone 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 


Booklet on request 





Chicago ||| | 





The 
Ritz-Carlton 
H Oo tel Atlantic City 


° New Jersey 
America’s Smartest Resort 
Hotel. 
Famous for Its European 
Atmosphere. 


Perfect Cuisine and 
Service. 


Single rooms from $6.00 
Double rooms from $10.00 


Special bathers’ elevator 
to beach. 

New Hydriatric and Elec- 
tro- Therapeutic Depart- 
ment. 








GUSTAVE TOTT, Manager 























AT NAPLES-ON-THE-GULF 
The Naples Hotel and Cottages 


A high-class winter resort in Southern Florida—catering to lovers of sports 
a matchless winter climate. We have fine GOLF; TRA APSHOOTING; 
SNIPE SHOOTING. Wonderful winter FISHING, SURF 
BATHING. SWIMMING POOL, SADDLE HORSES. BALLROOM, 
ORCHESTRA, BILLIARD ROOM, MOVING PICTURES, 1000-FOOT 
PIER extending into Gulf of Mexico. 

Thoroughly modern hotel with accommodations for 


Open November 15th. 
Address 


and 


QUAIL, 


250 guests. 


For Reservations 


PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. Naples, Florida 





















9 NORTHERN 
ra ONTARIO 
APE CANADAL 


Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 
finest agricultural land in the world. Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 





What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and forest life, is told in a most attractive booklet 
issued under the direction of the Honourable John S. Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 
Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural ‘lands are also given. 


For Free Copies Write— 


Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 


H. A. MACDONELL 





TORONTO, CANADA 

















SPORTSMEN! 


Shooting for Ducks, Geese, Canvasbacks, Red-Heads, 


Mallards, Blue Bills, Pintails, Wigeons, Teals, Jack 
Snipes for bye days. Also Clay Pigeons. 

Quails and Good Quail Dogs. 

Bush Blinds, Point Shooting, Single or Double Bat- 


teries. Live Geese and Duck Decoys. 

Accommodations for 7 sportsmen. 

References permitted to some New York people. 

By appointment automobile will meet any train. 
ROBERTS’ GOOSE AND DUCKING CLUB 

Waterlily, N.C. Prop., Rufus Roberts 


The best Canvasback, Redhead, Goose and 
Brant Shooting on Currituck Sound. 


Best accommodations—openings limited. 
References exchanged. 


ALBERT S. GRIGGS 
Expert Guide Point Harbor, N.C. 


Mr. Sportsman 
for the best Wild Goose, Duck and Quail 
Shooting in Blinds and on the Marsh over 
live decoys in the heart of Currituck Sound 
with guides of 20 years’ experience and com- 
fortable Rigs. Apply to 


W. B. MERCER Grandy, N. C. 
Reference Furnished 


GOOSE, BRANT AND 
RED HEAD SHOOTING 


Your limit every day. Shoot from Battery 
and Boxes. Only take four in party at time, 
so make reservations early. 

Non-Resident License 1080 for Season. 


O. BURRIS Manteo, N, C. 
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———S Os 
The World's @eateat 
Winter pe 


THE “WONDER CITY” OF AMERICA 


29 years old and growing faster each year with 
ever increasing popularity 


There’s a Reason— 


Climate: “Yes. It is ideal.” 

Beauty: “Yes. It is enchanting.”’ 

Outdoor Sports: ‘yes. World’s greatest variety. 

Business: “Yes. Opportunities in every branc h 
of business.’’ 

Agriculture: “Yes. Our back country affords 
many diversified crops which pay 
well.’ 

Stability: “Yes, and the same is amply proven 


by the investment and improve- 
ments being carried on by the Big 
Men and the Big Companies of 
the country. 


Florida East Coast Ry. expending for im- 
provements 


. $15,000,000 
Clyde -—-Seppaigapied 











OS, FOE PEPE EET 5,000,000 
Flo ride. * Electric Light & Power Company 
ren of General Electric Com- 
POGGE  06idc: Howey bre Foe kde Sew eeets 25,000,000 
Se wk A * Airline ae — to 
Mie. 460065080 coscee 5,000,000 
Bell Telephone © ‘ompany. “extens sions Ae 2,000,000 
New buildings in the Miami zone, 1925.. 100,000,000 
New School Buildings financed........... 2,000,000 
New Courthouse and City Hall..........- 2,500,000 
Street and Sewer Construction........... 2,500,000 
ee Watet, WOR: nice as cccccccntsvas 1,100,000 
New Causeways and Bridges............. 2,200,000 
Expending on Realty Developments within 
Cok Ge GP Bs bc 8.0:6.0.00 6een sue 300,000,000 
Investment of the United Cigar Stores 
CO: en ceapieddaccacdeapecone 5,000,000 
County and State Road Departments ex- 
pending on Dixie Highway 3,000,000 
City of Miami on Park improvements. . 2,000,000 
U. Feo Government on Harbor improve- 
@6.00 006 6e heres esecetsesieosscde 1,605,000 
city. ry Miami on Harbor improvements. . 500,000 


Total, $474,405,000 
Transportation facilities being greatly increased. 
Florida East Coast Railway being double tracked. 
Seaboard Airline Railway being extended to Miami 
Clyde Steamship Company operating three fine ships 
from New York direct to Miami—3 days a_ week. 
The Baltimore and Carolina Steamships from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 
The Merchants and Miners ‘“‘Berkshire’’ direct from 
Philadelphia to Miami. 
he Admiral Line operating the steamship “H. F 
Alexander” on a five day schedule direct from N. Y 
Also service to the Bahama Islands by a number of 
ship lines. 


Does the above look like a ‘‘Bubble’’? 


Bank Deposits, November Ist, ae — $37,009,090 
- ~ - “1925 —$210,000,000 
Gain, 570 percent. 


Does that look like a ‘‘Bubble’’ ? 


We expect to entertain 300,000 visitors ‘ee winter. 

We invite YOU to be one of this number. Ve'll do our 
best to give you good accommodations pear! also to 
provide entertainment for you. 

46 “new Hotels and 315 new Apartment Houses com- 
pleted for this season. 

Write for free handsome booklet, full information. 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
































Fishing 

The gamiest game fish in the world can be taken in 
Florida—a paradise offering anglers a chance to test their 
skill with any species from bass to tarpon. 

The central Lake Section of Florida offers the best of 
inland waters—and there are many hundreds of those lakes. 
Some lakes have numerous cypress hammocks—and imagine 
luring the big ones from these spider-like; roots and half- \ 
concealed stumps. An ideal habitat for game fish is found 
in these and also in waters abounding with lily-pads, sword 
grass and hyacinths. 
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Go There Via The 
Orange Blossom Special 


In an annual national prize fishing contest the first four 


Large Mouth Black Bass winners were caught in Florida in 
1924—and also the first four winners in 1925. Considerably 
more than half of the Large Mouth Black Bass (Southern 
Division) contest entries were from Florida. In Florida too 
was caught the world’s record Large Mouth Black Bass of 
20 pounds 2 ounces. Here you will find the world’s greatest 
and gamiest Sailfish. 


A 34-page Booklet titled ‘“‘Fishing’”’ contains 
specific information concerning conditions, 
guides, tackle information, etc. This booklet 
particularly treats with the central Lake 
Section—OKEECHOBEE, SEBRING, LAKE 

WALES, etc. 


Procure the above booklet by addressing— 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


S. B. MURDOCK, General Eastern Passenger Agent 


142 West 42nd Street, New York 


The Seaboard Air Line is the only railroad operat- 
ing through to both East and West coast and 
Central Florida points over its own rails! 
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FURNESS | 


LINE 
(Bermuda Gov’t’s Official Contract Steamers) 
A Fisherman’s Paradise in 
| Charming BERMUDA | 
Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


(Average Yearly Temperature 70°) 
Only 2 Days from New York 


SailingsTwice 
Weekly 
From N. Y. 
Wed. & Sat. 
via Palatial Twin- 
screw Oil-burn- 

ing Steamers. 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. ‘FORT ST. GEORGE”’ 


No Passports—Modern Hotels 


1 Outdoor Sports— 

Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Horse e 

Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. e ou oiIn 

ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda 

Especially attractive, located in the historic, pic- 


°.9 P ’ ‘ turesque and quaint part of Bermuda. Excellent eo 
If its fishing you want you ll get it cuisine and service. Magnificent tiled, heated and 
- ‘ Ate a : covered swimming pool. 1n ° 
here—with action—in the tropical e 











For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 








waters of Eastern Florida. } series thcxscsipsegn 
. | FURNESS BERMUDA LINE You will find a copy of this 
You'll meet the mighty tarpon in mn ey book worth its weight in gold. 














fair battle.... and win, but not 3 
without a fight you can’t forget.;| WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE The Outdoorsman S 
You'll land queer creatures of gro-| Middle of Currituck Sound Wateriily, P.O.,N.C. Han dbook 


; —__. | One of the very best preserves in North America. 
tesque shapes and rainbow colors All kinds of good ducks, especially canvasbacks. 











six hundred varieties in all. Also Conede, geese, — and DS ne —. A will tell you everything you need 
son: November, cember and January. the - 
’ : ’ months are good. Shooting sure to be good in to know about campin cook- 
If you re in dead earnest, you ll come November, as game is young and tame then. : d ft. fi inn 8, ° 
straight down to Write for reservations early. If you wish wild ing, woodcrait, fishing, hunting, 
duck foods for propagation, write us. etc. 320 pages of boiled down, 
= ‘ : 
LONG KEY South Carolina Lowlands absolutely accurate information 
FISHING CAMP Good quail, duck and deer-hunting. Opening of of practical value, indexed and 
a | pee cross indexed for instant use. 
Good, comfortable duck camp. We do open -_* 
A comfortable cottage colony for water point shooting and get mostly Mallards This 1S the most valuable book 
fishermen, with a central dining and Blacks. | keve than { Mange ever published for those who 
room, a lodge for reading, entertain-| a,¢ in position to give parties fair turkey shooting.|| love the great outdoors and 
ment, etc., experienced guides, boats | B.o0. BOURNE, 922 Prince St., Georgetown, S.C. pride themselves on their skill 


and tackle. ? as hunters, anglers and woods- 
Managed by Mr. L. P. SCHUTT —— L rod S Li LA ND men—the regular readers of 
Write for information booklet uck an oose ooting on FIELD AND STREAM. Have a 


Back Bay, Va. copy always in the pocket of 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. | 11,,. tow open datesfor two,fourand six people|| your car wherever you go. 
Florida East Coast Hotel Co. Write for Folder giving full details 


This book sells separately and 








(FLAGLER SYSTEM) L. L. DUDLEY Virginia Beach, Va. ° f 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 2 W. 45th Street =D S D are BRANDT” in stores tor $1.50 per copy. It 
Telephone, Murray Hill 4411 ¥ » GEESE, will cost you only 50 cents if 


GENERAL OFFICES, St. Augustine, Fla. Convenient to N. Y. and other Northern Cities you buy it 
Leave N. Y. 10:50 P.M. via Sleeper, here 6:30 A.M. 
Return Sleeper home following morning, Old Point & 


Norfolk Express. Also Home “‘Big Trout or Weaks,”’ 

py Bass, ~. 4 — — a April, WITH A NEW OR RENE WAL 
closes in Oct. dea ay rd shooting. all you 

can to get Bay Bird open season again. A-1 Hotel, SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


best Va. MEARS Sportsmen and Families. Booklets. 


A. H. G. MEARS, ee, ee Shore, Va. Fi el i e? 
cean e. 
Stream 

















‘Averaged 
ie fie * 7 FOR ONLY $3.00 TOTAL 
\ YW $ 20 77 protit hw’ Over 10,000 copies se a aa & STREAM 
é. for 2 17 Days USE THIS COUPON TODAY! 
FS | - 
* er AND STREAM, 
Se 45 W. 45th St., New York 


Herewith $3.00, for which send me copy 
of Tue Ovrpoorsman’s Hanpsoox and 
Frecp anp Stream for 1 year. 


wereee eee eee ee EHH EE SEH HESS ESE SESENS 


F. & 8. 1-26 
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Seized and Sold for Taxes 


4% acres on Georgian Bay.......e.se0.. $40.50 
SG. GH Be Gs oc £6 dK ce ncenessoees 43.20 
25 acres hunting campsite.............. 60.30 
50 acres Muskoka Lake District......... 63.00 
100 acres Hunting and Trapping........ 91.80 
160 acres Farm Canadian West.......... 315.00 
Mining claim near mines that have paid 
SUED 66 6b 6 bh:065: 6645536 906040665 378.00 


These prices are not first payments or price per 
acre, but the total amount asked. Also beautifully 
situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc.; best in North America. Summer cot- 
tage sites, farms, heavily wooded tracts, acreages 
large and small for pleasure and investment, all 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their value, 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated list describing the above and 
hundreds of other properties seized and sold for 
taxes. Every property is fully described and of- 
fered at a stated price. Send no money. Send 
for list today so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 601, 72 Queen Street West, Toroate 2, Ontario, Canada 











ws 


For Immediate Sale 


HUNTING PRESERVE 


7400 acres, located in the heart of the 
famous South Carolina hunting grounds, in 
Georgetown County. 200 acres of rice fields 
good for Duck. 6,585 acres with young 
growth of timber full of game, Wild Turkey, 
| Deer, Quail in abundance. Fine Fishing. 
| One ten room Colonial Dwelling in good | 
repair also three tenant houses and garage. 
| Price $8.50 per acre. Terms half cash, 
balance one and two years at 6% interest. 
This is a wonderful Bargain. Other hunting | 
| preserves for sale. 


| Wire or Write 
|G. Mc G. SMITH, BO BOX 646, , Greenwood, S. Cc. 

















FOR SALE 


5000 acres hunting reserve; good 8 room 
club house; worlds of quail, turkey, deer; 
located east Georgia. $10.00 per acre. 


F. L, GIBSON 


Thomasville, Georgia 


GAME PROPERTY 


FOR SALE—Club and Club Sites in Virginia 
and North Carolina, on the Waters of Back Bay, 
Currituck Sound and Tull Bay. Excellent loca- 
tions for shooting Wild Ducks, Geese and Birds, 
also good Fishing. 


H.C. HOGGARD & CO. Realtors 
400 Dickson Bldg. Norfolk, Va. 


FOR SALE 
DUCK AND GOOSE HUNTING PROPERTY 
Located in vicinity of Norfolk, Va., on beautiful Island 
about 2% miles long, with 6 miles of shore line and 
marsh; fully equipped with new Club House, with 
warm and comfortable rooms completely furnished. 
Equipment is new and consists of one single battery, 
one double battery, one goose rig, special Boobie rig 
and duck decoys, power boats, skiffs, etc. Canvas 
Backs, Red He — Boobie or Rudy, Springtail, and 
Geese are numero’ 
ly boats from “Norfolk ont Elizabeth City. 
For further infomation ape y to 
. ector Commercial Bureau 

Old Colony ‘Clu, 8 E. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen's Guide 
1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 


HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 
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FLORIDA 


WINTER IN AMERICA’S OLDEST CITY is more 

than a vacation. It is an education, a first hand study 
of romantic lore, with the original winding streets, quaint 
homes and buildings and ancient landmarks still existing. 
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Allied with these is every convenience and pleasure facility of the 
present with a climate for thorough enjoyment. Beautiful parks and 
drives. Two famous golf courses. 


The Ocean and Numerous Bodies of 
Water for Bathing, Fishing and Sailing 
A surf-kissed beach, 400 feet wide, for the motorist. Hundreds of 
miles of improved highways. Stately hotels, magnificent homes and 
apartments in tropical surroundings. 

Diversified sports program under supervision of professional director. 
MacDONALDS HIGHLANDER BAND—January to April 
PONCE DE LEON CELEBRATION 
Three Days’ Historical Pageant—April 6-7-8, 1926 

Investment possibilities with logical basic values, not inflated. 


If you like Florida, you'll love St. Argustine. Right on the famous 
Kast Coast. Splendid train service and ~. «cel!ent motor highways. 


For information and booklet, address 


e CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA - 
2 ae 2 




















In Colorado there are twenty mountains higher than 
Pike’s Peak but they are not advertised. 
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120-128 West 45th Street 
eA LOCATION unsurpassed. A few seconds to all leading shops and 


theatres. Awav from the noise and bustle, and still convenient to 
everything. Between Grand Somes and Pennsylvania Terminals. 
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Elastic Game Management 


As opposed to fixed statutory restrictions and 
more intricate petty laws and regulations is 
the best guarantee of the future game supply. 


—— 
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Enlightened game administration must include investment or 

trained executives with discretionary authority to establish 
| sanctuary, promote propagation, invoke close seasons, fix bag 
_ limits and regulate shooting seasons as changing game condi- 
tions may require, and which are necessary to the maintenance 
of sufficient habitat, the preservation of brood stock, the meeting 
of unusual climatic conditions, the losses from epidemics, and 


insurance against too heavy toll by shooting or natural enemies. 


Such positive principles and methods constitute 
constructive conservation and are supported by 


““AMERICAN GAME”, the publication of 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Write for sample copies and membership application blanks. 


Fe ED ED CS ES A A AS A A SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SEES GENES GREED CHES GUNES 
American Game Protective Association, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 7 
Woolworth Building, New York City (Abbreviated) 
Gentlemen: I believe that a sportsman should 
I enclose $ to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
ation and a year's subscription to the magazine checked below. 2. Never kill wantoniy or needlessiy or brutally. 
Com cations iste. Series 8. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
On e Ye s Members! sip hold the law-enforcing authorities. : 
Publication pon Amarionn Game 4. a the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
Field and Stream. ............-..-----.-----ses-ee+-e-0+++ $3.00 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Outdoor Life...............-.---------..------ sreteeess 2.50 6. Never be a fish-hog: 
Outdoor Recreation 3.00 7. Diseourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
Sportsmen’ s Review (Wkly) | (Trapshooting) 3.50 fusing to purchase trophies. 
Sportsman's Digest. 2.00 8. Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
Draw circle around publication wanted. of science. 7 - 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
' please mention that fact. ee oa ea sits ee 





Combination offer includes a year’s subseription to “AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. RII .ccrishistastnnsinniniacignitintlinipineniieiialaiedaild 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 forforeign postame. fo wnennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnneneneneunennnnnenssnnnnnannnns 
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Mr. Sportsman— 


Reader: 


Are you a member 
of a club—any kind of 
club ? 


Then will you do 
yourself and your fellow 
members a favor? 





HAND THIS TO THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE! 





| 








A Typical “Release” 


This and all others can be obtained on 
terms amounting practically as a free loan; 
and the cost of showing is negligible 


CHANNEL BASS FISHING off the Virginia 
Coast 
We made several unsuccessful attempts to get a 
Channel Bass picture, but here you will see that 
it was worth going after—real surf casting by 
men who know how—-you will almost smell the 
salt air and see the surf break over the beaches 
again. 


TURKEY HUNT IN MARYLAND 
Three years ago we made a turkey picture but 
we thought we could make a better one this year. 
We claim this is the finest picture of Wild Tur 
key hunting ever shown on the screen—good 
enough to be shown in the leading theatres in 
this country. 


SALMON FISHING ON THE PATAPEDIA, 
New Brunswick 
Edward R. Hewitt, the author of “Life History 
and Habits cf the Salmon” a past master with 
the salmon red. will be seen in this picture made 
on the Patapedia River—taken with the dry fly— 
some big ones—full of action. 


A BEAR TALE, made in Canada 
In this picture they go up the trees after them 
and take them alive. This is full of action, full 
of fun and interest to anyone who knows any- 
thing about bears. 


DEER HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
A picture of stalking deer in the Northern 
Woods. You have probably “been there”—this 
picture will make you want to go again. 


MOOSE 
A study of Can.wuian Moose in its natural haunts. 
Some remarkable close ups of the big fellow— 
at home. 


ENEMIES OF THE FOREST 
This highly educational picture is included in 
this set of subjects for the purpose that it was 
made—to be shown before sportsmen in Canada 
and the United States—to register in their minds 
the necessity for the protection of not only our 
fish and game, but of our FORESTS. 


These subjects will run about an hour and fifteen 
minutes. Approximately 5000 feet 


There are six more releases! 





























The finest (and cheapest) entertainment that 
can be provided for banquets, smokers, etc.—and 
the best of all means of increasing membership 


 Bield ? 
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MOTION PICTURES 


«of 


Hunting and Fishing 


Clubs of every kind havé found this to be so. Scores of them have 
gone through the entire 50,000 feet, a release at a time. And hunting 
and fishing clubs have found them the greatest membership getters ever 
devised. The pictures are divided into releases of 5,000 feet, or enough 
for 1 hour and 15 minutes’ entertainment, and can be had on terms 
that amount to a free loan of the film. The cost of providing this 
great entertainment is negligible. 


They are the finest motion pictures of their kind that have ever been 
made on this continent. There are over 50,000 feet showing the taking 
of every kind of American game and game fish, by some of the most 
expert hunters and anglers who have ever lived. Every foot is genuine 
and the pictures are all made “close up,” with every detail as distinct 
to you as if you were actually present. 


Recently made additions are: Hunting Prairie Chicken in Sas- 
katchewan; Saskatchewan Ducks; Hunting Great Grizzlies on the 
Alaska Peninsula; Deep Sea Fishing in the Gulf Stream. 


Send today for new illustrated circu- 
lar describing all pictures, terms, etc. 


FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 























Photo by Ewing Galloway 


The Call 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
‘GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





JANUARY 


HE Chinese boatman stowed my 

paraphernalia into his tipsy little 

craft and then ordered me in 

among it, and ‘we started off. 
Down the canal-street of one of China’s 
oldest and richest cities and out at the 
Southern Water-Gate through the pic- 
turesque old wall we glided to begin the 
twelve-hour canal trip to the head of 
Hangchow Bay. 

This first lap of the journey is made 
by “foot boat,” from which one trans- 
ships to the launch which plies up and 
down the Tsien-tang River. Just a word 
as to what is a foot boat. It is a craft 
about the size, shape and instability of the 
American Indian dugout. At the up- 
turned stern, which tilts backward a trifle, 
the boatman sits on a seat facing the 
direction of travel. 

The oarsman rests his feet on a long, 
sweep-like oar 
which has a square 
block of wood fas- 
tened to its inner 
end. He rows by 
kicking vigorously 
with his feet, while 
keeping the oar 
just under the sur- 
face of the water, 
and returning the 
oar to position for 
the next stroke by 
clamping his great 
toes just over the 
edge of the block, 
lifting the oar out 
of the water and 
flexing the legs for 
the next stroke. 
In other words, he 





kicks the boat 
along. 

In his hands 
he holds a_ broad- 
bladed paddle 
which he uses as 
a rudder, or, in 


‘times of haste, as 
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By Dr. Crauve H. Bartow 


erow Shooting 


The giant goat-antelope of the Chinese jungles is big game 


very much worth while 


an auxiliary paddle. By bringing the 
heavy muscles of the back and.thighs into 
use, he is able to attain a greater speed, 
with less effort, than would be possible 
with any arm-rowed boat. At his left side 
is a bamboo tube into which he sticks the 
handle of his paper-and-bamboo umbrella 
in case of rain or too much sun. 

Under ordinary conditions, a good foot 
boatman will prepare a simple meal, eat 
it, wash up the dishes, light his pipe, and 
take a smoke, all without having stopped 
the boat. The passenger in a small foot 
boat must lie down in the bottom of the 
boat and keep as quiet as possible in order 
not to disturb the boatman’s rowing and 
also to avoid disaster. 

At the canal-head there is a mile port- 
age to the free public ferry which takes 
us, in huge junks, across Hangchow Bay 
to the steam launch. We arrived at the 


One of the few photographs in existence of a wild serow 


Yaa itp 


launch just in time to make the neces- 
sary transshipment from the ferry to a 
sampan, and from this little boat to the 
launch. 

To one who has never made it, the trip 
reveals a beauty of scenery only rivaled 
by other parts of this ancient and won- 
derful country itself. Part of the time 
the little steamer hugs close to the shore 
and at other times steams along mid- 
stream, seeking the easiest passage be- 
tween the shifting silt bars. Everywhere 
the shores present constantly changing 
scenes of beauty. 

Great towering pagodas, standing guard 
over the sacred places, add an indescrib- 
able majesty to the landscape. Of all the 
pagodas on the river, the finest and most 
beautiful is the great Six-Harmonies 
Pagoda, with its twelve stories, its rich 
red coloring and its wonderfully harmo- 
nious setting on 
the hilly promon- 
Ph ~ tory just at the 
: | entrance to the 
river proper. Little 
towns lie snuggled 
up to the hills 
along the river, en- 
joying the shelter 
of the heights and 
forming pleasant 
bits of life and 
color against the 
bareness of the 
low-lying moun- 
tains. 

Towering _ sails 
of huge, pot-bel- 
lied junks_ go 
rushing past with 
the wind or crawl 
slowly forward 
with us as we 
steam up-stream. 
These brick-red 
sails, aglow with 
the colors of the 
rising sun, and 
the gaudily painted 
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Native hunter with pistol-grip gun, under a 
sacred camphor tree 


hulls, with their multicolored designs of 
dragons and ancient sages, stand out in 
glowing brilliancy and are reflected back 
in crinkling distortions by the yellow, 
opaque flood of the Tsien-tang. 


EFORE the sun had shone an hour, 

we were joined by Dr. Worth of 
Kiang-yin and by Rev. Castle of Tung-lu 
who was to be our guide ‘and host in one. 
There was the usual bustle and shouting 
of the Chinese as we took on passengers 
and freight. The coming aboard of our 
pointer dogs called forth all manner of 
comment on the part of the passengers, 


many of whom had never seen foreign 
dogs or white faces. Comment soon 
changed to animated conversation when 


they found that we could all speak their 
dialect, and thereafter a thousand ques- 
tions had to be answered. 

On board the launch we had a pleasant 
“First Class” cabin and just as pleasant 
journeying companions. These cabins 
were first-class, as compared with the 
second-class of the same launch, and were 
really pleasant by comparison. 

Soon after leaving the Six-Harmonies 
Pagoda, it began to snow in little flurries, 
later changing to quite a heavy fall and 
presaging good sport when we should 
reach journey-end and begin to hunt. We 
landed at the city of Tung-lu. Partaking 
of the hospitality of our friend, we began 
preparations for the river-trip back into 
the serow country on the following morn- 
ing. These preparations we left to our 
host, as they consisted of getting river 
boatmen, two of the long, sharp-pointed, 
shallow-draft river boats, and _ native 
hunters or beaters. 

While he was occupied with these com- 
plicated tasks, Worth and I went for a 
preliminary shoot on the near-by hills to 
get acquainted with the dogs and to try 
out our guns. In a few hours we had 
a good bag of pheasants and some excel- 
lent pigeon shooting, to say nothing of the 


delightful exercise and the pleasure of 
the wonderful scenery. From the low 
hills the great river — junk-covered, 


abounding with little boats and huge V- 
shaped rafts of poles or bamboos, wind- 
ing its way up into the Seven Mile Gorge— 
presented a sight that was good indeed 
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for tired spirits and work-clogged minds. 

The next day we began afoot the first 
lap of the journey into the hill country 
and had hardly gone a half mile when 
our host put up a muntjac, which he 
promptly dropped. The muntjac is a species 
of small deer which averages about fifty 
pounds and makes a delicious potroast but 
a bad kill at the beginning of a long day's 
tramp; so we had no envy for the slayer. 
He had to carry it out to the boat. 

We got our usual quota of pheasants 
and a good big hare, as well as woodcock 
and some hill pigeons, before we reached 
the bend of the stream. Here we met our 
boats and ferried across, leaving the game 
aboard while we went afoot along the 
shore. We had as fine pheasant shooting 
as one would care to meet up with and 
bagged our limit in short order. Before 
going back to the boats we shot a deer 
and a couple more hare, as well as some 
quail and “bamboo chickens.” 

At the next meeting with the boats we 
went aboard, with the dogs, for rest and 
our midday meal and loitered there awhile 
during the afternoon. The boats, which 





Call them bulls, 


jacks, bucks or billies, as you will 


Two of our trophies. 


vere our camp, deserve a description. They 
are long and shallow, curved in every di- 
rection, broad of beam and sharp of prow 
and stern. At the prow a square-rigged 
sail aids the boatmen when winds are 
favorable. At the stern there is a curi- 
ously long narrow rudder, five or six feet 
in length and only a few inches in draft, in 
order to function perfectly even in the 
shallowest water of the rapids, which are 
frequent in this swift-flowing, crystal- 
clear river. 

For cabins the boats have a cover of 
woven bamboo, built on arched bamboo 
supports, making the roof both water- 
proof and portable. Along both sides of 
the craft are bunk-decks built of movable 
boards, leaving a fairly wide aisle down 
the middle. The ends of the cabins are 
closed with movable boards to shut out 
the searching winter winds, making the 
cabins quite warm and livable when one 
has plenty of cover. 


N ingenious shoulder brace is at- 

tached to the prow of the boat for 
use in shoving the boat up the rapids. 
One man usually wades and shoves with 
his full weight against the brace while 
his companion tows along the river bank. 
At the prow of each boat there is a deep, 
dry compartment for the dogs. 

As we sailed or rowed or were dragged 
along upstream we shot ducks,* watched 
the Chinese fisherman with his cormo- 
rants, or disembarked to tramp through 
the deep pampas-grass and shoot pheasants. 
Our sport was interspersed with good 


talk as occasion permitted, and we had 
the general good time which can be had 
by boon companions, guns and dogs im a 
land teaming with game and with mo 
thought of the morrow sending in a hurry 
call or of any need to return to duty. 


The last stretch of the day’s tramp 
brought us past spreading orchards of 
candleberry trees, round a clump of 


graves, down a winding road, under a 
stone arched bridge and up a slope toward 
the village wherein we were to get native 
beaters for the hunt of the following day. 
As we came nearer to the hamlet we 
passed native lime kilns, with their stacks 
of brushwood fuel, where men_ tended 
their white-hot fires and clouds of smoke 
rose volcano-like from the domed sum- 
mits. We came upon groups of men re- 
turning from the work of the day and 
passed knots of gossiping women and 
playing children. All left off whatever 
they were doing for the more exciting 
entertainment of watching the strange for- 
eign men and their stranger dogs. 

So, with the setting sun, we came to 
our camping grounds, or better our camp- 
ing waters, where we found the boats 
anchored with their anchor-poles a little 
way from the shore. We went aboard, 
gave our game to the cook, stowed our 
dunnage in the boat, cleaned up for a game 
supper and afterward crawled _ into 
blankets and talked the hunter’s talk of 
tired contentment before we dropped off 
to sleep to dream of the morrow’s hunt. 


EAVING the boats before sunup next 

day, we tramped through the village 
past quaint, open temples with gilded gods 
and multicolored upturned roofs; past 
close-barred shops with their early morn- 
ing atmosphere *of sleeping desolation; 
past drowsy twos and threes of the early 
risers, mostly women on their way to or 
returning from the ponds to wash the 
morning rice and fish. Having arrived at 
our rendezvous, we faced the disconcerting 
news that our beaters were not on hand 
and we were delayed to call other men 
to take their places. 

We made a late start when finally we 
rounded up our party and headed for 
the distant hills, up which we were to 
toil. The ascent, gradual at first, be- 
came more difficult as we got higher, till 





Our trusty guide, Ah-si, who proved a 
good hunter 








Serow Shooting 








Entering Seven Mile Gorge. Everywhere the shores present constantly shifting scenes of beauty 


in some places the stone-paved trail be- 
came so nearly perpendicular that a touch 
of one’s finger-tips on the steps ahead was 
a decided help in climbing. Up, up we 
went till we reached the upper crest and 
the serow country spread itself out on 
the other side of the ridge below us, blot- 
ting out, in anticipation of the hunt, the 


fatigue of the climb. 


UR dogs, being pointers, would be of 

no use in this jungle work; so they 
were left at the boat. The native hunter’s 
dogs got up a deer, which ran along within 
easy range; but I did not risk a shot for 
fear of spoiling the chances of bagging 
a serow for the sake of a deer, which I 
could shoot at any time later. 

At the crest we all sat down and rested 
preliminary to the real work of hunting 
in these precipitous jungles. of the heights. 
Our Chinese guide gave counsel where to 
go to get shots and after the usual native 
palaver we started out, posting ourselves 
in points of vantage. In less than an hour, 
our host had sighted a fine “bull” or 
“buck” or “billy” or “jack,” whichever 
one might wish to call him, and before he 
could get off he became beef for our 
larder. 

The serow has anatomical features of 
the cow, the goat and the donkey. The 
method of hunting is a bit peculiar and 
turns to practical account the creature’s 
overweening curiosity. When a big noise 
attracts his attention, he rushes out into 
the open for a “look see,” as the Chinese 
call it, and then stands as immobile as the 
surrounding rocks while he learns the sig- 
nificance of the noise. 

The beaters post the men with guns at 
commanding positions, after which they 
loosen great rocks and start them crash- 
ing down steep slopes, making a terrify- 
ing noise and bringing the cow-goat-don- 
keys out to investigate. If one sees his 
beast as it first emerges from cover, he 
may get in a shot; but unless he sees one 
move, it is not likely he will be able to 
pick it out among the lichen-crested rocks, 
for the protective coloring is perfect. His 
long white mane looks like the patches of 


whitish lichen and his huge, stocky body 
like the surrounding rocks. He stands as 
still as death and almost as long, unless 
he is shot at, and then he can run as 
fast as the wind and almost as far, unless 
one chances to have a good rifle in hand 
and a sure eye in the sights. 

I had gone ahead and down a steep trail 
while Worth followed along a bit higher 
up, when suddenly a serow ripped through 
the cover in front of me, then turned and 
tore along above me toward Worth. He 
was out of sight of me all the time and 
I had given up hopes of seeing him again, 
when Worth’s gun barked. A little later 
he shot a second time and I heard the 
pleased yell of achievement over in his 
direction. 

He had seen the serow come out on a 
ledge of rock about fifty or sixty rods 
ahead of him and before he could get 
to cover had shot, pitching the beast off 
from the ledge. His donkey-goat-cow 
weighed about two hundred and _ forty 
pounds and had as fine a mane and pair of 
horns as a trophy-seeking hunter could 
wish, 


ATER on, while I was sitting on a 
prominent point, a big male started 
from cover and stood, about three hun- 
dred yards or more below me, among a 
lot of oil-tree saplings. As I feared to 
lose my chance if I attempted to get 
nearer or into better position, I shot and 
missed and the giant goat started running 
through the deep pampas-grass, down and 
across the ravine below me, and did not 
clear again till he was on the opposite side 
of the ravine. I made a killing just be- 
fore he topped the crest of the opposite 
hill, and as the day was far spent we 
tramped down to the camp-boats, leaving 
the game for the beaters to carry out. 
Right here I wish to make a pertinent 
remark about shooting in the Chinese 
jungle. There are men everywhere, and 
though you see nobody there is always the 
risk of shooting one. It costs from one 
to ten dollars if this distressing accident 
occurs and so behooves the hunter to take 
the utmost precautions. 


We saw only one wild boar on the 
whole trip. It was during the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, while we were cross- 
ing from one ridge to another, that we 
sighted a big tusker about four hundred 
yards below us. I scored one clean miss 
as he crossed the creek and ran into the 
jungle beyond. 

Boats and savory fare and beds never 
seemed sweeter to tired men than they did 
to us that night. The next day we went 
to the home of Mr. Yao, our Chinese 
guide, to divide the game. Every man 
engaged in the hunt, whether as beater 
or as huntsman, is entitled to a share of 
the game and the old guide, being a con- 
summate old rascal, beat us out of the 
best part of our share of the meat and 
the hides and did it so smoothly that we 
almost believed him to be in the right 
in the matter. The heads and horns had 
been left at the boats the previous night; 
so we did not make much of a row over 
the division of the meat, but packed our 
share back to the boats and started for 
home. 

Down the rapid river we rushed, hunt- 
ing a little along the way for small game. 
Before reaching our host’s pleasant fire- 
side, we had each picked up a deer and a 
full quota of birds and hares, and we left 
good hunting to any who wished to follow 
after us. We left the good hunting 
grounds near Mr. Castle’s home on the 
following day, after another turn at the 
pheasants, vowing to come again as soon 
as weather, time and finances would per- 
mit. 


E were able to secure two snaps of a 

live serow, which is most unusual as 
very few pictures have ever been taken of 
the living animal. They show, to good ad- 
vantage, the sharp, capable horns and the 
long, white, erectile mane. 

When cornered, these creatures are ad- 
versaries of no mean ability, and woe to 
the dog whose lack of judgment allows 
him to come within reach of either horns 
or hoofs. The serow spells sorrow for 
him. When attacked, the great beast 

(Continued on page 64) 
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POHOGONUT 


TALE of goose shooting de luxe. The author claims a bag of geese by any 
other method is impossible on the Massachusetts coast. You goose shooters 
of the Atlantic coast, from Long Island south; you fellows of the Middle West 
and of California, who hunt geese—with rigs like this you would kill them all 


N Martha’s Vineyard, the month 

of September sees the work on 

goose stands proceeding. Shores 

and points have to be rebuilt; 
branches laden with leaves are cut and 
carted, to be fastened to the exposed por- 
tions of the wood work and fences. The 
electrical devices for liberating the fliers 
must be gone over, chafed wiring re- 
paired and signal bells tried out. 

In fancy let us visit the largest goose 
stand on the island, located on the north 
side of Edgartown Great Pond, the prop- 
erty of Mr. George 
D. Flynn, of Fall 
River. Our first 
visit is in Sep- 
tember. A _ force 
of men and two 
teams of horses 
are making altera- 
tions and repairs; 
one team is carting 
white sand to build 
out into the pond 
two points on 
which are to be 
tethered live geese 
—“beach birds”— 
each being given 
tether enough to 
allow it to walk 
around and visit 
its water dish. 

The other team 
is bringing 
branches from 
small oaks. These 
were fastened to 
the front of the 
stand, beginning at 
the top, the next 
layer below cover- 
ing the butts of the top row. This cov- 
ering blends with the background of 
woods so nicely that it is very difficult to 
tell from the water where the artificial 
work leaves off and the growing branches 
commence. 


LONG the shore the wooden geese, or 
“blocks,” are being fastened to large 
triangular frames. These frames are then 
placed about two hundred yards out in 
the pond, opposite the stand, and anchored 
there by strong ropes, at the ends of which 
are cement bags filled with sand. This 
flock of wooden geese look very natural 
and aid in drawing the attention of pass- 
ing wild geese. To the east and west of 
the goose points, smaller points of sand 
are built off, upon which the decoy ducks 
will be tied in the same manner as the 
geese. 
As soon as the work of this nature was 
finished, the decoy geese and ducks were 
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the first season 


By Autan KeEnistTon 


brought from their vacation on the farm 
and placed in the pens at the stand, the 
ducks having made the trip in crates 
while the geese were in wagons covered 
over with poultry wire. The mated pairs, 
with their goslings, were brought over in 
separate crates, one for each family. 
These birds were handled with great care, 
as upon them rested the responsibility of 
stopping flocks of geese that otherwise 
would continue on their trip south. 

A soft leather strap of about one foot in 
length and % of an inch wide was adjusted 





Hatching day. The old gander on guard 


to one leg of each flier. This was to 
identify them from the wild geese when 
flying or walking on the beach. 

The goslings and year-olds were then 
placed in the flying pens. These are roomy 
pens, fitted with doors that open at the 
push of a button in the watch-tower. In 
smaller pens, where the goslings can see 
them, are confined the parent geese. 

It is the nature of the young of the 
Canada goose to remain close to the parent 
birds; consequently, even though the 
temptation to fly is very strong upon being 
liberated, they soon return to the pen in 
search of their parents. Man has taken 
advantage of this characteristic and has 
utilized it in his endeavors to stop passing 
flocks. 

Now that the stage is set, the workers 
have left. Two men are hired to look 
out for the decoy birds, training the 
fliers so that they may get used to the 
various runways from the pond to their 


pens, and they soon learn these paths by 
heart. A cook is kept at the stand, as 
the gunners have no time for culinary 
mysteries. Long hours are spent by each 
gunner in turn in the watch-tower, scan- 
ning the horizon for that thin dotted line 
capable of bringing untold joy or bitter 
disappointment to the guests. 

On our next visit it is October. The 
beautiful fall sunset is fading as we ap- 
proach the island. A motor ride of about 
nine miles to the south side brings us to 
the comfortable camp at Pohogonut. We 
are given a royal 
welcome as we file 
in, and our happy 
faces reflect the 
glow from a roar- 
ing fire of oak logs 
sending warmth 
and cheer about 
the comfortable 
living room. 


FTER dining 

on the broiled 
breast of a young 
Canada goose and 
all the fixings, we 
enjoy our cigars 
in front of the open 
fire and _ recount 
star days of other 
trips. Soon it’s 
“cards,” and as log 
after log sends out 
its cheerful glow 
and heat we be- 
come drowsy and 
retire. 

At 5 A. M. our 
genial host, the 
first on deck on 
every trip, gives the tumble-out call, and 
after a hasty bite we are on our way to 
the stand. And we draw near, auto lights 
are extinguished and we roll along, our car 
traveling in near silence over the loam and 
sand road. “Goose Nest,” the gunners’ 
habitation at the stand, looms before us; 
we get out, pass single file through a grove 
of high oaks along a well-defined path, and 
come out in the stand itself. 


IGHT streaks the eastern horizon; 

contented honks and quacks greet us. 
A whispered consultation with the head 
gunner; an optimistic verdict as to the 
day’s chances and that expectant thrill and 
quickening pulse familiar to every sports- 
man—these pleasures are ours. 

After the watch in the tower has been 
able to see the farther shore of the pond, 
word is passed that there are no geese in 
sight. But as there are three black ducks 
on the beach with the decoys, they are 








flushed. As they fall Peggy retrieves them 
with wagging tail, pleased to perform and 
at the praise she receives. Two or three 
hours are spent in recalling old times and 
in watching passing flocks of bluebills. 
“Bunch of geese!” comes the cry from 
the tower. The watcher presses a button, 
and with much honking and flapping of 
wings a brood of goslings leave the fly- 
ing pen, circle out over the pond and, 
even though enjoying their sudden 
freedom, wheel in and settle near the 
beach birds. -As the flock in the 
sky hesitates, another button is 
pressed and eight goslings from 
the second flying pen take the 
air, causing an added chorus 
of honking from the beach. 


ITH much honking and 

wheeling, the wild geese 
finally settle about two hundred 
yards from the shore and, act- 
ing as though perfectly satisfied 
with life, they begin a wash-up, 
splashing about, throwing water 
up over their backs, preening 
feathers and even turning completely 
over head first in the water. Finally, 
feeling themselves completely fit, they 
swim in toward the beach birds. An old 
gander, the leader, is suspicious and holds 
back, talking all the time to his flock. It 
is very evident that he has been decoyed 
before. 

Back of the fence, varying emotions are 
passing through the minds of the gunners. 
First, we are sure they have decided to 
swim in, then again we are not so sure. 
The old gander is still back of his flock— 
anxious, alert and neck stretched up, 
watching for the slightest move or sound 
which will ‘send that warning honk from 
his deep lungs. Finally, with a slight 
lowering of his head he moves in, his 
fears overcome by the “talk” he hears 
from the beach birds and his own flock’s 
eagerness to join their kind on the beach. 

Soon the whispered word is passed, 
“Pick your birds”; then in louder tone, 

“Get ready!” We cautiously step back 
and rise up, the fence covering our move- 
ments. A gun roars out and as the birds 
rise, a fair toll is taken. The remainder of 
the flock climb to high altitudes, their clam- 
orous cries sounding fainter and fainter 


Pohogonut 


as they become mere specks in the distance. 

This method of goose shooting may sound 
unfair to the reader, but let him try to get 
a flock of Canada geese within range by 
any other method in Massachusetts and 
he will be lucky if he ever kills a goose. 












Another flock of “flyers” in the making 


During lunch we congratulate each 
other that we were fortunate enough to 
be visitors on such a lucky day, as not 
every bunch of geese will decoy; very 
large flocks seldom do. Duck hunters at 
other parts of the pond, by their shooting, 
keep flocks on the move that would decoy 
otherwise. An average of five flocks pass 
this particular pond to each flock that is de- 
coyed for the above and other reasons. 

Regardless of the time of year one 
visits Pohogonut, various forms of out- 
door sport await the visitor. On other 
trips we have had excellent duck shoot- 
ing; canvasbacks, redheads and bluebills 
make up the average bag. 

In late summer we are entertained with 
good shore-bird shooting and excellent 
white-perch fishing. We spend long hours 
on the broad white beach listening to the 
roar of the breakers as they advance, curl 
upward and crash into white foam. We 


watch beautiful sea birds catching little 
silvery fish, while far out at sea on the 
horizon line we ‘see the white sails of 
fishing craft homeward bound from the 
swordfishing. 

Pohogonut, to innumerable guests, means 
unbounded hospitality from Mr. and Mrs. 
George D. Flynn, sons and daughters. 
Wonderful, fragrant, cool sea breezes, 
quiet nights, slumber lulled by the dis- 
tant boom of the surf, and that feeling 
which comes to those who love na- 
ture—here are miles where green 
trees are allowed to grow and 
beautiful shores which are in 
the main as they were when 
the Indians hunted and fished 

their bountiful harvests. 

The extremes to which Mr. 
Flynn and other gunners on 
the Massachusetts coast must 
resort in order to kill a few 
Canada geese show clearly the 
high esteem in which they hold 


this noble game bird in the 
name of sport. Only men of 
means could afford to indulge 


themselves with a shooting rig such 
as I have destribed 

It must seem strange to the goose 
hunters of other sections that such an elab= 
orate layout is necessary. In the wheat belt 
of Saskatchewan, throughout the North 
and northwestern part of our country, down 
the Missouri, along the Mississippi and the 
Gulf Coast, sport would be handicapped 
with a rig of this kind, for the limit would 
be reached far too early in the day. 

In most sections where geese stop on their 
migrations or where they winter, the goose 
hunter’s equipment consists of a shovel anda 
dozen or so sheet-iron profile decoys. Occa- 
sionally the more fortunate gunner owns a 
few live geese. The man who owns a real 
caller is lucky indeed. The blinds used by these 
fellows are modest in the extreme, consisting 
usually of a pit dug in sand-bar or stubble. 

Men who prize the honkers highly can 
be found everywhere throughout the coun- 
try every day in the open season, waiting to 
welcome the geese from the North. To 
such fellows it must be hard to believe that 
trained flying decoys are necessary to 
take these birds elsewhere. But on the 
Massachusetts coast, this is true, as any- 
one who has hunted there will vouchsafe. 


Decoys staked before the blind and the stage all set for the first flock 











The Future of Our Deer 


By AvBerRT VAN SICLEN 
PULLING 


URING all this conservation 

clamor, it is comforting to note 

that a few species of birds and 

animals are more than holding 
their own. There are definite increases in 
some places. In my own not especially 
long life, for I was born in ’91, I have 
seen a number of game species get scarce 
and gradually come back. In some in- 
stances, they reappeared in areas where they 
had been practically extinct. Our common 
Eastern deer is, to me, one of the most 
notable examples. 

When I was a small boy, deer were un- 
known in southern New York. My grand- 
father was born in ’28; when he was a 
young man, small game was abundant. 
Partridges swarmed in the Hudson High- 
lands, the cornfields were full of wood- 
cock, and pigeons were everywhere. But 
there were no deer. 

In the whole state, apparently, deer were 
scarce after 1850 in all sections except the 
Adirondack region, Sullivan County, and 
the Catskills. According to the best infor- 
mation I can get, they were rare in some 
sections during the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

I saw my first deer in Dutchess County, 
about 1903. From that time they gradu- 
ally increased. A couple of my uncles, 
who are farmers down there now, see 
them very frequently, sometimes feeding 
in the meadows in plain sight of the house. 

I am quite sure that there are more 
deer now in most or all sections of New 
York State than there were fifty years 
ago. The same thing holds for Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. I 
covered a lot of New Hampshire last 
summer, and reports everywhere indicate 
that deer are holding their own. 

Our camp on Little Squam Lake, about 
six miles from Plymouth, is in a pretty 
thickly settled section, but fresh deer tracks 
can be seen any time within a quarter of 
a mile of camp and a number of deer are 
killed there every fall. Of course, Maine 
was never so badly shot-out as the more 
thickly settled Eastern States, and big deer- 
inhabited forests were always within a few 
miles of the settlements. 


HERE are a number of possible ex- 

planations for these gratifying condi- 
tions, but the best one would seem to be 
that we are better conservationists than we 
used to be. Animals that were decimated 
by the flintlock are coming back under the 
muzzle of the automatic. Many animals 
are still killed illegally. Man may always 
be a killer, but his judgment is certainly 
improving. 

Deer have had their ups and downs in 
the Eastern States. We think that im- 
proved laws and a changed public opinion 
has brought them back. Our one wish is 
that they will keep on coming. They 
should be limited only by the supply of 
winter food and possible damage to crops. 

Conditions in Eastern Canada are harder 
to understand. During the last ten years, 
I have spent a lot of time in Canada. 
Experience has baffled me. For five years 
I was with the Forestry Department of 
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In many sections the white-tailed deer is decidedly 
on the increase 


the University of New Brunswick, at Fred- 
ericton, and had a fine chance to size up 
the situation there. 

In New Brunswick, the deer seem to 
have reached their peak. If there is better 
deer hunting anywhere, I don’t care to try 
it. They seem to be holding their own 
in spite of heavy shooting, no restriction 
on shooting does or fawns, and a lot of 
poaching. 

New Brunswick caribou are nearly gone, 
and they went within ten years. They 
show some signs, however, of coming 
back. Their reasons for going may be 
many, but they are outside the present dis- 
cussion. 

The New Brunswick moose seem to be 
holding their own fairly well. Their range 
is certainly reduced a little, and they may 





Farmers see deer frequently in plain sight 
of the house 


be off a little compared with five years 
ago. Moose will exist in New Brunswick 
for a very long time, and they, with the 
deer, have increased many-fold during the 
last fifty years. 

A former colleague of mine in New 
Brunswick, Dr. Philip Cox, is old and ex- 
perienced in the woods. He has always 
lived in the Maritimes. He graduated 
from the University in 1871 and knows, 
perhaps, more about the wild life of the 
province than any other man living. 

When he was a boy, caribou were the 
only common big game. There were 
some moose, many bear, and almost no 
deer. He told me that a man killed a deer 
not far from his home when he was a 
boy and it excited great interest. That 
must have been about 1860. Now every 
farmer boy hangs up his deer, and it is 
rare for a year to go by without one ap- 
pearing in the streets of Fredericton, a 
town of some 9,000 inhabitants. 

The number killed each year runs into 
the thousands. There are places where, 
in July, one is likely to see a dozen deer 
in a day, and he may see twenty. I once 
saw four full-grown bull moose in one 


small lake—but this isn’t a moose story. 

It is interesting to try to find out ex- 
actly what conditions brought back these 
deer, so we can continue the conditions 
or create them elsewhere. Is it improved 
laws? True, where deer are thickest, laws 
are best observed. But in this same ter- 
ritory, seventy-five years ago, there were 
no people to break laws and no deer to 
shoot. 

Is it because wolves are exterminated 
and cats kept down? Wolves may have a 
great effect on game, but they were scarce 
or nil in New Brunswick many years be- 
fore the deer began to increase. Again, 
Nova Scotia has no wolves and has had 
none for many years; also it has very few 
deer. 

I have never hunted in Nova Scotia, but 
several of my friends know the province 
well. Moose are quite common. They 
may have a little edge on New Brunswick 
moose. The country should be ideal for 
se but they just do not exist, and that’s 
that. 


HE question is, will they come in as 

they did in New Brunswick? I believe 
they will. They probably would have 
come in anyway, but man has taken a 
hand and introduced some from New 
Brunswick. Perhaps the wolves kept them 
down in the early days, and they have been 
slow to get across the narrow, thickly 
populated border from New Brunswick. 

Prophecy is dangerous, but I think it 
would be safe to say that there will be 
mighty fine deer hunting in Nova Scotia 
by 1950 or sooner. 

When I first saw the Quebec woods in 
1914, I was surprised to find that deer, 
although abundant near the settlements, 
were very scarce up river near the Height 
oi Land. Again, moose were rare down- 
river, but fairly abundant above the deer 
country. 

I was told that moose and deer fought! 
I believed it, too. Apparently the natives 
that told me believed it, but New Bruns- 
wick moose and deer do not¢fight. I 
have seen them feeding together as peace- 
ably as cattle and sheep. 

The wolves were quite common in the 
moose country, and they may have con- 
trolled the deer. Moose are rarely killed 
by wolves. If the snow is deep and they 
are attacked while feeding out of their 
yards, moose may be pulled down; but 
they are usually much safer from these 
animals than are either deer or caribou. 


PECIFIC information on wolves is 

sadly lacking. They are, however, cer- 
tainly bad in some sections. On the other 
hand, in northern Minnesota there are 
plenty of deer, and plenty of wolves. It is 
so isolated that man may not upset the 
balance, and there is enough other food 
so that the wolves do not bother much 
with chasing deer. 

My own experience leads me to believe 
that there is generally the same. situation 
with deer and wolves as with pike and 
trout. Many Northern lakes and rivers 

(Continued on page 65) 
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N ancient bill of fare from a 

The Southern hostelry famed for 

Market Hunter its cuisine listed leg of black bear, 

saddle of venison, saddle of ante- 

lope, loin of buffalo, elk steak, mallard, canvasback, red- 

head, blue-winged teal and wood duck, raccoon and 

opossum, wild turkey, prairie chicken and broiled quail 
on toast. 

Those were the days when tmarket-shooting was con- 
sidered an honorable calling. Game was everywhere plen- 
tiful. Expert marksmen hunted the same spots year 
after year for bob-white, and little or no depletion in the 
number of these birds was noticeable. Agriculture had 
not reduced the covers, food was plentiful and birds were 
well able to withstand the drain of a limited number of 
guns that took heavy toll. 

As our population increased, market-shooting had to 
go. It was right that it should go. No species of game 
in America today would survive long if men were per- 
mitted to hunt it for personal gain. As our population 
increased ; as land was cleared and plowed and marshes 
drained, limiting the areas where wild life could find 
food and refuge, the gun of the market-hunter was a 
menace against which no species of wild game could 
possibly survive. 

I have never been able to work myself up into a white 
heat over the slaughter of the buffalo. It was inevitable 
that they must go. No Kansas farmer would welcome 
them as a short-time visitor today. Our Western plains, 
where the buffalo was once monarch, are now producers 
of small grain, into which plan of things the bison does 
not fit. 

There is no fear of this noble beast becoming extinct, 
for today he is bred with little more difficulty than are 
domestic cattle. The man who today cries and bemoans 
the disappearance of the buffalo is apt to be the sports- 
man’s worst enemy, in that he is controlled by maudlin 
sentiment that in his case has swept aside the possi- 
bility of sound reasoning. 


S for small game, there is no 

good reason why we can’t 
have it with us always if you pro- 
vide food and cover. FIELD AND 
StreEAM believes that, except in rare instances, this coun- 
try needs no more restrictive legislation against the gun- 
ner. We believe that the sportsman of today who obeys 
the existing game laws is not hurting the game. 

Shelter and food are fundamental necessities of all wild 
things. Give any species of game a refuge, held inviolate 
against all predatory wild life, including man, and if this 
species of game has access to suitable foods it will hold 
its own against a reasonable amount of shooting in the 
surrounding country for all time to come. . 

When a man from a sparsely settled section comes for- 
ward and says that his state must have a totally closed 
season on quail to save the birds, I can’t help but shout 
“Piffle.” For years we have gone along with closed 
seasons and reduced bag limits until many of us have 
gotten so deep in the rut that we can’t see over the side 
walls. 

There are four coveys of quail within two miles of 
my home, located less than twenty miles from the center 
of the greatest city in the world. These birds are hunted 
fifteen days every year. They are subjected to that horde 
of hunters, native and foreign-born, which radiate from 
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and Cover 


New York City in ail directions during the gunning 
season. 

These quail have no posted refuge, but they have cat- 
brier swamps that answer the purpose fully as well, for 
once in they’re safe. Natural food is abundant. And 
more to the point, due to the dense population surround- 
ing, vermin can not thrive. 

In this issue Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Biological Survey, tells that scientific investi- 
gation in the South has proved that from 60 to 75 per 
cent of the nests in which quail lay their eggs are de- 
stroyed before incubation is completed. Think this over 
long and carefully. Ponder on how many of the little 
birds are killed by vermin before they reach maturity. 
Then, if you wish to keep on crying “Close the season ; 
cut the bag limit,” as a panacea for game protection, we 
can’t help you—neither can a brain specialist. 


E will always have before 

us the problem of vermin- 
control. Just for one minute, 
imagine the quail crop on the 
Southern property described in Dr. Nelson’s article had 
all of the eggs laid been hatched and the birds raised to 
maturity. 

In the days of game plenitude, when the country was 
sparsely settled, vermin took its toll without noticeable 
effect, as did the market-hunter. If we are to have game 
from now on, vermin must go, as the market-hunter 
passed from the picture. 

As one example, consider the crow. Scientists tell 
us he does a certain amount of good; that he eats hairy 
caterpillars. Farmers tell us that he pulls corn. We 
know that as an egg thief he stands alone and supreme 
and that a young quail, a young duck, grouse or prairie 
chicken is to him just one more meal. On the prairies 
of Nebraska I have killed egg-hunting crows that were 
yellow clear to their eyes from the yolks of eggs. 

This fall in Saskatchewan, I saw crows. On crow 
roosts in Oklahoma and southwestern Missouri I had 
seen thousands and thousands of them. But in Saskat- 
chewan I saw hundreds of thousands. 

I saw crows thicker than I have ever seen red-winged 
blackbirds on a marsh. The sight was unbelievable. They 
were congregated preparatory to their migration. These 
crows live all summer in the country that sends us water- 
fowl, and every duck egg that they can find they eat. 
Every young duck that exposes himself carelessly is 
gobbled. 

After seeing these birds that covered stubble fields as 
though with a blanket of black, I am convinced that the 
individual effort, while worthy, will always be inadequate. 
Vermin must systematically be controlled through state 
organization. Some states are doing it. Others must. 

The “cut the bag limit; close the season” crowd can 
shout to the high skies and publish their propaganda far 
and wide. Possibly they may put over their program, 
if the sportsman is willing to sit idly by and take what 
he knows is a bitter pill. But unless we control vermin 
and save nesting, resting and feeding places, our game 
will continue to suffer. 
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A Personality 


The author insists that Congo must not be 
sacrificed to personal gain or to satisfy a curious 
public, but that she should be kept in as near her 
native environment as possible for observation 


By Ricuarp D. Sparks 


Fairfield 
Mu- 


ECENTLY Dr. Henry 
Osborn, President, American 
seum of National History, said 
that the Cro-Magnon man could 
walk down Fifth Avenue and never be 
recognized. And on Friday, October 15, 
1925, the probable ancestor of the Cro- 
Magnon man did ride up Fifth Avenue 
in a cab without eliciting a 
gasp of surprise from anyone. 

On up the Avenue to Central 
Park Zoo, and never a look 
or gesture from the sidewalks, 
never a crowd even when traffic 
halted—and a crowd gathers if 
one but looks at the flagpole of 
a building. Thus the modest 
entry to New York of an 
animal unique in form and in- 
telligence next only to man 
himself, and perhaps the rarest 
creature in the world: of 
Congo, the first female gorilla 
of the species Gorilla Berengii 
to reach America. 

But why blame the public 
when we have for consideration 
a creature so rare that scientists 
themselves are more or less at 
sea about it? 


TRANGELY, Congo’s own 

particular family, Gorilla 
Berengii, was known to the 
ancients, although its discovery 
to modern science was made 
only in 1918. The early knowl- 
edge of gorilla is linked with 
tale and legend to that fabulous 
country of North Africa which 
we know now as Abyssinia. 
The “apes and dwarfs” de- 
scribed by Phecenicians, Greeks 
and Romans who chronicled 
the wonders of the sumptuous 
courts, and the still more leg- 
endary creatures of the “Land 
of Gog and Magog,” were in 
reality, without doubt, Gorilla 
Berengii. It is more than probable that in 
earliest historic times this family of gorilla 
inliabited a much larger district and existed 
in many times the numbers we moderns 
know, and their existence as court pets to 
the dusky monarchs seems especially prob- 
able in the light of our modern knowledge 
of their potential tractability. 

But from the time of the ancients, we 
jump without further knowledge of the 
gorilla to that part of the last century 
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when the world of white man began to 
direct its energy to the conquest of 
Africa. Then various pioneers, amongst 
them Paul du Chaillu, came in contact, in 
the Cameroon District and in country 
south of it, with a man-like ape to whom 
they attributed the spirit and actions of a 
high-powered fiend. This animal is a cousin 





Photo by Underwood and Underwood 


Congo, the six-year-old long-haired gorilla 

(Gorilla Bergenii). She is the only member 

of her family to visit this country, and 

probably no other specimens will ever be 
brought here 


to Congo, and belongs to the species 
called Gorilla gorilla or Gorilla Matschii, 
according as it is found in the Cameroon 
District or farther south. 

Thus, at the present day, we have three 
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Head of “the old man of Mikeno” as it ap- 
pears at the American Museum of Natural 
History 


branches of the gorilla family: the Gorilla 
gorilla and Gorilla Matschii, both found in 
the lowlands of the African west coast, 
and Gorilla Berengii, of whom Congo is a 
member, found in the high mountains of 
Central Africa. The two first named 
branches were discovered about 1850; 
Congo’s branch not until 1918. 
Let us study the lowland 
| Cameroon gorilla for a time, for 
it is the beast over whose 
-| reputed deeds our fathers shud- 
dered when they were young. 
Not long ago there appeared in 
England a small lowland gorilla 
named John Daniel I, who be- 
longed to Miss Cunningham and 
who was the first of his line to 
attract world-wide fame. In 
configuration and stature John 


Daniel closely resembled a 
chimpanzee. His body was 
heavy and quite pot-bellied, 


with a distinctive coat of short, 
black, shiny hair. 


| petals of being the house- 
wrecking fiend of tradition, 
John Daniel I settled down to 
English domestic life, consent- 
ing to be reared much as any 
child would be. His constant 
playmate, in fact, was a little 
girl of about his own age. The 
career of John Daniel I, how- 
ever, was brief, for upon being 
sent from England to New 
York, he died from a profound 
melancholia due to his separa- 
tion from his mistress. 
Later, Miss Cunningham, who 
reared John Daniel I, purchased 
in West Africa a second speci- 
_men of Gorilla gorilla that rose 
to fame and fortune as John 
Daniel II, when he traveled 
under the chaperonage of Miss 
Cunningham for _ twenty-six 
weeks with the Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum and Bailey circus. Per- 
haps no two animals have ever attracted 
such nation-wide attention. John Ringling 
says openly that although the first John 
Daniel cost him a vast sum (reported to be 
$30,000) and did not outlive the circus’ 
stay at Madison Square Garden, he was a 
profitable investment. 

Miss Cunningham for her twenty-six- 
weeks tour with John Daniel II, collected 
the tidy sum of $20,000 besides all ex- 








penses, and doubtless this is only a fair 
proportion of the amount the world’s pub- 
lic paid to see John Daniel II. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that when the public is 
educated by well directed publicity, fed in 
large and easily digested doses, it develops 
a very wholesome and laudable interest 
even in gorillas. The pity is that a gorilla 
of a family rarer than that of the John 
Daniels, and of greater interest to both 
science and the public, should have been 
so far almost entirely ignored. 

Congo, unlike her lowland cousins, lived 
under the equator but above the clouds 
and, so far as can be told, her family has 
for generations inhabited a compara- 
tively small area in vast mountain 
fastnesses, with no desire to mi- 
grate or move from a closely 
circumscribed district. Until 
a double handful of years 
ago, this district was a 
closed book to the white 
man. 

On a good map of 
Africa since the war, 
Lake Kivu, in the 
eastern part of the 
Belgian Congo, is 
readily found. Near 
it is the tiny speck 
marked Mt. Kari- 
simbi. On and 
about these moun- 
tains dwell every 
known specimen of 
Gorilla Berengii. 

In 1918, the Ger- 
man-African forces 
made a last retreat 
into the territory, 
closely followed by 
the British. An Eng- 
lish officer was the first 
white man to view the 
“Old Men of the Moun- 
tains’—those magnificent 
creatures, not with coats of 
short, black, shiny hair like 
John Daniel’s, but of long, 
woolly, silver gray, whose maxi- 
mum height is almost six feet and 
who have the breadth and weight of 
three big men. He recognized the “old men,” 
this officer, and, after being lost since the 
day of the ancients, Gorilla Berengii was 
once more found. 

Shortly after the War, Mr. T. Alex- 
ander Barnes, a British naturalist, took a 
commission to procure a group of the 
newly reported Gorilla Berengit for an 
English museum. His specimens were 
probably the first obtained. 


HEN Mr. Barnes was quickly followed 

by Mr. Carl W. Akeley, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Mr. 
Akeley is unquestionably the first scientist 
who realized the possibility that Gorilla 
Berengii were “just folks” and not the hor- 
rible, ferocious creatures of popular con- 
ception. However, the sum of Mr. 
Akeley’s creed was, “I do not believe that 
a gorilla is more dangerous than the aver- 
age wild animal, nor do I believe that a 
gorilla will attack man; but no one but a 
fool would get within reach of a gorilla’s 
arms,” 

Mr. Akeley knows gorillas intimately, 
having studied them in their wild state. 
He made the first motion pictures ever 
taken of these animals. 

The next to penetrate the Kivu District 
in search of Gorilla Berengii was Mr. 
Benjamin Burbridge of Jacksonville, Fla., 
who set about capturing four young speci- 
mens and obtaining moving pictures of 
the gorilla at home. 

At this time there were no protective 
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laws or restricted reserves for the gorilla. 
In fact, nothing to prevent an unlimited 
“bag,” so that after months of effort and 
interesting adventure, Mr. Burbridge re- 
turned to Antwerp with one three-year-old 
male gorilla which was presented to the 
King of Belgium for the Antwerp Zoo. 
This specimen was one of four which Mr. 
Burbridge took, the others having suc- 
cumbed to an epidemic of dysentery while 
the safari rested at the white Friars Mis- 
sion situated on the edge of the jungle. 
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John Daniel I, the short-haired gorilla that 

attracted such widespread attention because 

of his intelligence. He died at Madison 

Square Garden when on exhibition—it is 
said, of a broken heart 


But meanwhile the Prince of Sweden, 
heading an expedition of “mighty hunt- 
ers,” shot 14 of the already too few gorillas 
in the district. Largely because of this 
outrage, the Belgian Government, at the 
instigation ‘of Mr. Carl Akeley, in 1922 
made of the entire known habitat of 
Gorilla Berengiti a sanctuary in which for 
all time to come the few hundred remain- 
ing specimens might live unmolested. 
However, one exception was made. Be- 
cause of his past work for the Belgian 
Government, Mr. Burbridge was granted 
permission to capture not more than four 
gorillas and to obtain a specimen of one 
“old man.” He sailed, with his son Clin- 
ton, from Antwerp on November 4, 1924, 
aaa returned to New York on October 14, 
1925. 

Mr. Burbridge left this country a stal- 
wart man in the prime of health, weighing 
190 pounds. He returned the veriest 
shadow, for amebic dysentery had a firm 
grip upon him; its.ravages for months are 
pitifully apparent. His diet consists of 
soft-boiled eggs and milk. His clothes 


hang on in folds, and his collar could 
go around his neck again by half. His are 
the staring eyes of a sick man. 

To make matters worse, his left thumb 
sticks upright in a terribly unnatural man- 
ner, and a half-moon-shaped group of 
scars marks the backs of both hands. This 
unwelcome trophy Mr. Burbridge gaired 
as the result of an encounter with an eight- 
year-old gorilla. Mistaking an animal of 
160 pounds for a baby, he grappled with it 
in a jungle thicket. Instantly he found his 
own hands thrust into the animal’s mouth 
—at which crisis he saved himself by forc- 

ing his two thumbs chokingly down the 
gorilla’s gullet and, though his thumb 
was nearly severed by the molars, 
holding on until men of his safart 
came to his aid. 
If gorillas were so fero- 
cious as they have been 
painted, this animal would 
undoubtedly have killed 
Mr. Burbridge instead 
of submitting to cap- 
ture. 

This gorilla, later 
named Kivu, was 
the biggest male 
gorilla ever cap- 

tured alive. He 

weighed 160 pounds 
and was probably 
eight years old. 

Fierce and unman- 

ageable at first, 

he became in time 
more docile and 
friendly, and gave 
promise of being 
the outstanding 
specimen of the age 
in the science of nat- 
ural history. Kiva died, 
however, on the eve of 
his departure to civiliza- 
tion from Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 
Congo was captured in a 
manner similar to that in which 
Kivu was taken, but without the 
fight. Of the nine known specimens 
of Gorilla Berengii captured, Congo 
is the gentlest and, therefore, scientifically 
the most interesting. 

Five months ago Congo was a member 
of a gorilla family roaming the 9,000-foot 
elevation of Mt. Karisimbi. Today she is 
one of three living specimens of Gorilla 
Berengii in captivity in the known world. 
The Zoological Gardens in London pos- 
sess a small male. Mr. Burbridge’s second 
specimen, also a male, remained in Ant- 
werp, the earlier specimen having died 
within a year of its capture. Congo is 
now in Jacksonville, Fla. She is the first 
of her kind to reach America and, because 
of the Belgian ban in the Congo, must be 
the last. 


1X studying Congo, it must be remem- 
bered that next only to man, and above 
all other primates (or monkeys), stand the 
anthropoid apes: the gorilla (Berengii, 
Matschtt and gorilla), the orang-outang, 
and the chimpanzee. And of these the 
most casual student perceives that the 
gorilla stands out above the other anthro- 
poids as man does above the gorilla. 

The first thing one is apt to notice about 
Congo is her eyes. She has a great furry 
head with enormous mouth and _ semi- 
prognathous jaw; a flat, broad, deeply 
ribbed nose, and her particular eyes. The 
face is ape, but the eyes are indubitably 
human. In color they are light brown, 


-and the whites are bloodshot to approxi- 


mately the extent of those of a very black 
negro. They are large, handsome, and so 
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“The old man of Mikeno,” shot by Mr. Carl Akeley, and a native man. 


like a child’s eyes that one’s mind becomes 
instantly intrigued by the untold possibili- 
ties lying therein. 

Congo's physical structure, as it differs 
from both that of man and the lower apes, 
draws instant attention. When standing, 
she is more nearly erect than any other 
animal except man. Her head is larger 
and more nearly in proportion. Her shoul- 
ders, back, chest, hips and buttocks un- 
cannily resemble those of the human. 

The arms and legs, however, are those 
of an ape—the arms unbelievably long, 
and the legs resembling, yet still differing 
sharply from, those of a “chimp” or 
orang-outang. Again, the hands and feet 
(definitely, they are hands and feet, not 
paws) are so nearly human that they take 
one’s breath. Congo not only has a thumb 
which easily reaches the base of her little 
finger (an ability shared by man and the 
anthropoids, and denied all other animals), 
but a palmist could tell her fortune, for 
the “heart line,” “head line,” and “life line” 
are there just as distinctly as they are on 
your own hand. Congo cannot, however, 
stretch her fingers out perfectly straight. 


ER feet are those of a low type man— 

of one who has never worn shoes—and 
are made for climbing. They are not feet 
so perfectly fitted to this use as the feet 
of monkeys, for Congo’s toes are toes, 
not fingers. But Congo can climb, and she 
does climb, Mr. Akeley to the contrary. 
She climbs like a “chimp,” though, it must 
be said, less naturally. And to finish the 
picture, Congo has lobes on her ears- 
real ones, just like human lobes. 

It is interesting to list Congo’s emotional 
reactions in accordance with their inten- 
sity and recurrence. 

The dominating emotion is affection for 
Mr. Burbridge and reciprocal desire for 
his demonstrated affection. 

Next comes a queer modesty—a _ bash- 
fulness uncannily childlike, which drives 
her into a'corner with her head covered 
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by her arms, if too much attention is 
directed toward her. At times she stands 
as high as possible and hides her head 
under Mr. Burbridge’s coat-tails, looking 
out askance; and whenever possible she 
sits upright at his feet, hugging his legs 
tightly and looking around from behind 
like any embarrassed child. 


HIS bashfulness is tempered by a typi- 

cally feminine and charmingly insouciant 
curiosity. The front of the cage in which 
she was carried to the zoo had a heavy 
cloth cover which was swung down for 
the ride up the avenue. Though the crowd 
showed no interest in Congo, her attitude 
was the reverse. That black hand, so very 
human, came out time and again to try and 
throw back the curtain, and she finished 
the ride with one corner held carefully 
away so that she might look out. Yet hers 
is not typically monkey curiosity. Rather 
is it tinged with dignity. 

From the minute she stepped from her 
box after she reached the zoo, dignity 
tempered nearly all her actions. Congo 
moves with unusual quickness, but she is 
entirely without that ludicrous quality 
which invariably casts the other apes into 
the character of doleful-faced clowns. 
One senses this dignity and unobtrusive- 
ness, and the impression grows as one re- 
mains with her. It is so unusual after a 
detailed study of the other primates that 
this characteristic alone should be a source 


of remarkable interest to animal psy- 
chologists. 
Next, petulance must be noted. It be- 


came evident in Congo when her supper 
appeared. Mr. Burbridge was holding a 
milk bottle while a keeper went for water 
and a pan, for Congo’s main diet is “half 
and half,” with water in place of cream. 
Suddenly, though Mr. Burbridge was some 
distance from Congo, her long, hairy arm 
came out to grasp and shake his coat-tails 
—bhegging. Her eyes said “Gimme.” Then 
when the gift was not forthcoming, she 


Note the physical resemblance. 





In spite of Mr. Akeley’s 
assurance that these animals are not ferocious, this picture impresses one with the ability of such a beast to handle a man 


sat down and drummed on the floor with 
her arms. It was not insubordination, but 
an act of petulance, pure and simple. 

Only once was there any evidence of 
temper. This on the hotel roof before her 
removal to the zoo. Angered by the teas- 
ing of a bellboy, she grunted, then roared 
and beat her arms, not on her chest but 
on the floor of the cage. She calmed 
down immediately Mr. Burbridge ap- 
peared, and this aspect did not recur. 

Consider what Congo has gone through 
in the last five months since her capture. 
Removal from home and native haunts. 
Thousands of miles of travel in all sorts 
of conveyances. Complete change of diet. 
Seasickness and landsickness, and many 
more conditions adverse to her natural 
mode of living. Yet temper is the least 
of her emotions. 

Certain outstanding physical actions are 
apparent. Congo walks upright sometimes, 
but seems more comfortable on all fours. 
Assuming that her natural method of 
walking is on all fours with her hand 
knuckles turned under, we must remark 
the peculiar stiffness of her unusually long 
arms. Most apes, with their forepaws 
down, carry their arms loosely akimbo; 
the straight stiffness of Congo’s arms, 
whose length holds the body practically 
three-quarters upright, is worthy of atten- 
tion. Congo crosses her arms habitually 
while in repose, and she crosses them in 
the manner of a man, not a monkey. In 
fact, her most characteristic pose is 
squatted down with her arms folded tight 
(not merely crossed) and one foot on the 
other like that of an embarrassed child. 


UCH might be said about Congo’s 
climbing. A “chimp” has one charac- 
teristic in his climbing which is so usual as 
to be almost a rule. When he climbs up 
head first, he climbs down head first, or 
head downward, to paint the picture more 
lucidly. Remember that Mr. Akeley has 
(Continued on page 72) 





OON hunting produces a lot of thrills, 
punctuated with falls over down timber 


JIGGS 
Seeks EXCITEMENT 


GOT in on the party because Jim noon had left the earth moist underfoot. The most remarkable odor I ever 
was invited. He and I are as close “The finest kind of a night for the smelled permeated the atmosphere. All 
friends as the corn and beans which hound to work,” Sam White declared as the atrocities attributed to the Germans 
could not compare with the methods of 
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go to make up succotash. This party the dogs were loosed and ordered on. 


was a wild night escapade that 
Charley, Jim’s partner in an 
Airedale kennel, had arranged. 

Charley lives on a farm just 
back of the Lake Michigan dunes, 
where much of the wild game 
has fled before the onrush of 
wild-eyed tourists and summer 
campers. Jim and I are both 
living in a little city. near by, and 
what we don’t know about hunt- 
ing has never been written. — 

But Charley is different. He 
knows hunting and he knows 
dogs; so when a young brood 
sire came to the kennels and im- 
mediately proclaimed himself 
ruler of the ranch, Charley be- 





warfare used against our per- 
fectly respectable and aristro- 
cratic Airedale. There was a 
combination of mustard and tear 
gas, flamenwerfer, and the malig- 
nant odor of one million eggs 
that were kept in storage too 
long. And there was Jiggs with- 
out his gas*mask 

But the dog used his head. 
Sickened by the skunk’s strange 
counter-attack, the dog retired to 
a safe distance to plan his battle. 
As he planned, his anger arose. 
No cat he had chased had ever 
dared face him, and here was this 
little furry beast not only facing 
him but turning its back con- 
temptuously upon him. 


s gan to watch him. This young 
terrier had a fancy registry name, To add injury to insult, the 
but in the kennels he was called dog was covered from head to 
h just plain Jiggs. Charley thought foot with a fiery something that 
It of the footprints he had seen in blinded him and burned into his 
bs the mud of the run down by the skin. That an animal with so 
ot dunes. That is how he happened putrid an odor should be allowed 
r to stage the party. to inflict it upon the defenseless 
? When we arrived at the farm, world was unthinkable; so the 
d it was already dark. Sam White, dog set about methodically to 
it a neighbor who owned a good kill. 
d hound, was there ahead of us. 
- Charley got out a lantern and a BOUT the skunk he circled 
strong flashlight. Out of a shed until he saw his chance. 
h he backed a dilapidated flivver Strong jaws closed down upon a 
e. and we piled in, dogs and all. The soft throat and a few vigorous 
S. Airedale and the hound threat- shakes beat out the life spark, 
'S ened a fight right then and there, and the dog stood exulting over 
t. but we put one in the front seat his first kill. 
y and the other in the back, and Then he went loco! Frothing 
il they were forced to confine their at the mouth, eyes fire red, the 
t difficulties to snarling and cuss- terrier raced about, afraid of 
ing at each other in their charm- Charley and Jim, running into 
e ing canine way. : . stumps and falling over roots, 
S A couple of doubtful spits, and Jiggs, Jim and our two coons rolling in the dirt, trying vainly 
S. the aged motor decided to run. to shake off that nauseating scent, 
f Then followed in weird succession a rapid Out across the meadow Charley led the seeking a water-hole where he might re- 
d changing of scenes. Vision of a faint way with the lantern. Sam came next, lieve that burning, blinding sensation. But 
k light (directly off the magneto) punctured and Jim and I hurried along close behind. we had little time to watch. him. 
L the blackness of the night. Dark chasms Down through a run in the meadow we From the swamp came several sharp 
s yawned in the uneven road ahead, only to splashed. The dogs sniffed audibly for barks of the hound on a hot trail and we 
; fade mysteriously away into nothing as any night prowler that might have been forgot the Airedale. 
ss we chugged bravely into them. there to drink. “He’s got one started!” Sam exclaimed, 
y Soon we were near the edge of the and we hastened in the general direction 
a OW and then a faint kerosene light in thicket that skirted the meadow. Sam _ of the barking. 
y a farmhouse faded by and a farmer’s was half through the barbed-wire fence It was not long before the hound settled 
n dog rushed out to scamper wildly about when from over the rise of ground to our down to a steady baying roll, as if he were 
n our car, barking at the wheels. His duty left came snarls, a sharp bark from the serenading the moon. We came upon him 
s performed, he would slink back again into Airedale and then unmistakable sounds of standing with his forepaws against the 
t the darkness. Huge black hills loomed up conflict between Jiggs and some unknown trunk of a big hemlock, his eyes searching 
e directly ahead, silhouetted against a sky adversary. Sam in his haste got caught the thick boughs for the game he knew 
slightly less black. on a barb of the fence and we had to help was concealed therein. We sat down near 
) Charley parked the flivver at the road- him loose. Then we ran over the knoll by and waited for the Airedale to recover 
s side and we climbed out. We could make to see what the Airedale was up to. his senses. When he trotted into the 
- out in the darkness a meadow clearing Jim flashed a light over the battlefield lantern light again, fifteen minutes later, 
s with behind it large clumps of blackness. and we saw the terrier’s opponent, a small apparently his old self, Charley started up 
p From past the hills came the roar of a_ glistening ball of black and white no the tree, while Sam flashed the long-range 
r million millstones and we knew we were larger than a house cat, bushy tail arched light through all parts of its branches. 
e near the big lake, where a stiff wind must high and beady eyes glittering. But we - Jim was to hold the Airedale while I 
S have been kicking up a nice little sea. A needed no sense of vision to tell us what held the hound. We had instructions not 





light rain turning to mist during the after- 


it was, for he had announced himself. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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HAT’S where we spent it, among 

the clouds. Sometimes they floated 

above us like billowing islands of 

fleece ; sometimes they settled like 
giant sea-gulls resting on the lone saw- 
tooth peak that towered above our camp 
on timber-line. And once they lay in the 
valleys and we lived in a world of sun- 
light floored with a carpet of folded mists 
that hid the lakes and the Smoky River 
and the timbered shoulders of lower hills. 
It was an outing I can never forget. 

Jerry took me up to hunt mountain 
goats, just a few miles outside the border 
of Jasper National Park, that magnificent 
playground of the Canadian Rockies. In 
mid-September the heather is knee-high 
and dusted with its tiny blossoms; flowers 
that have bloomed and gone a month be- 
fore along the river and on the flat are 
in their glory then, smaller but often 
more beautiful because altitude has di- 
minished their size. 

At dawn we had left the comfort of 
the lodge beside the opalescent waters of 
Lac Beauvert and made the broken fringe 
of timber late in the afternoon after 
steady climbing. Over the flat, up wooded 
side hills and across benches cut like im- 
mense steps in the mountain side, we had 
come and in the magic evening, when the 
snow peaks dimmed from rose to pink 
and the purple shadows crept up and up 
the cloak of timber toward us, we knew 
we had our reward. We were transient 
rulers of an unclaimed kingdom. 


HE trees there were stunted, hardened 

by the wandering winds that tested 
them. One, about eight inches at the 
butt, that we cut for a backlog for our 
fire, was, according to its rings, more than 
150 years old. Behind our camp the gray 
rock wall rose sharply and farther to the 
left broke back into a steep slope. 

Down this slope the water from the 
snow-field higher up seeped through a 
cheery green covering of moss and tiny 
stalks and at the foot was caught in a 
clean basin. We got our water from it. 
Then, before us, the mountain-side pitched 
sharply and we could see the range across 
the swirling Smoky River and southward 
across the miles of forest to the snow 
peaks of Jasper Park, immobile and serene. 

There were goats on our end of the 
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range, right enough. Cutting across the 
wet moss where the snow water seeped, 
Jerry showed me tracks that were not too 
old to be promising, and when he came 
back from the edge of the snow-field above 
he brought better news than that. He had 
found tracks there, stamped in the hard 
summer snow, and the edges of the im- 
prints were not melted away. That meant 
that the goat had crossed after the melt- 
ing heat of that day’s sun had gone. 

“A nanny and two kids,” he told me. 

We had bright hopes for success on the 
morrow. 

No man can lie out for a night on a 
mountain’s crown and not experience new 
feelings. The clean immensity of that 
world above the world, the serene solitude 
of it all, enwrap him. Things that hap- 


He looked right at me and didn’t see me 


pened yesterday seem petty and worthy 
only of forgetfulness. You watch the sun 
slip behind the snow-capped peaks of the 
Rockies, see night creep out of the folds 
of the hills and seep across the valleys. 
A solitary marmot whistles once. Then 
the vast and lulling silence of the night. 
Jerry stirring the smouldering embers 
of the firc into sprightly flame awakened 
me. In the tree-tops below us the mists 
of dawn were caught like webs of gossa- 
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mer, and close by in the heather a ptar- 
migan clucked warnings to her almost full- 
grown brood. We had much bacon and 
bread fried in the dripping for breakfast. 

“I think,” said Jerry, as he cut a fill 
for his pipe, “that we’d better work around 
to the left. Never was up this hill be- 
fore, but I know there’s some green slides 
there and that’s where they should be right 
now, feeding.” 

So we climbed to the edge of the snow- 
field above us and swung to the left, now 
climbing a little, now dropping down per- 
force, but as near as possible keeping our 
altitude which, Jerry reckoned, would 
bring us about the head of the long fin- 
gers of overgrown slides that sprawled 
down the walls of timber. Where ava- 
lanches had passed years before, luscious 
green plants and 
mountain ash with 
tender tips grew. 


HE mists were 

melting away 
now before the 
brighter light, and 
when the sun had 
cleared the east- 
ern skyline he had 
only to dispel the 
vaguely winding 
billows of it that 
marked for us the 
course the Smoky 
followed. Two 
marmots hiding 
somewhere in a 
pile of tumbled 
rock whistled to 
each other that the 
day was well 
launched. With 
rifles at the trail 
we advanced 
around the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. 

The first slide led sharply down from 
just before us. 

“Let’s squat here and have a look-see,” 
said Jerry. 

Air that had lain on the snow all night 
was moving now, mingling with warmer 
currents the sun had set in motion, and 
we felt them now warm, now cool and 
bracing, on our faces and wrists. 
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I watched Jerry, sitting with his back 
against a boulder, looking over every 
square foot of the narrow, down-falling 
avenue of green. I saw him look for a 
long time at one spot where, half a mile 
below, something palely white showed 
above the stunted green. Was that a goat? 
I wondered, but Jerry shook his head and 
shifted the heather twig to the other 
corner of his mouth. 

“I thought it might be, but it’s only a 
bleached-out rock,” he told me. 

“But I thought I saw it move,” I said. 

“Sure, it’ll move if you watch it hard 
enough and long enough. No goat there, 
my lad, and we might as well be moving.” 


O reach the head of the next slide we 

had to cross 200 feet of sharply sloping 
rock-face. It looked like a place one 
would wish to avoid, but Jerry hit up a 
little and started over, picking foot rests 
along a weathered seam in the granite. 
Below us, the smooth rock pitched more 
steeply still and ended, 500 feet down, in 
a tumble of piled rocks, some half as large 
as a box car. 

This was my first time up a mountain, 
and this was the first time I had met any- 
thing approaching mountaineering, and I 
found myself thinking too much of what 
was below and what would happen if I 
slipped, and too little about following the 
footholds Jerry used. I felt uncertain 
until Jerry glanced casually over his 
shoulder and grinned. Then I knew I'd 
cross without mishap. I have since 
thought with gratitude of the comfort I 
had from that grin. 

The next slide was shorter and much 
wider—almost oblong in shape, as if some 
mad hermit df a giant had tried to make 
himself a clearing and in his haste had 
twisted and broken the mountain trees 
and hurled them down-hill like weeds 
from a garden. You could see _ the 
bleached and rotten trunks piled in a row 
at the lower edge, with the great rocks 
heaped upon them. 

We sat chin-deep in the bright heather 
and waited, but no creamy white shape 
moved in that ruffled carpet of green, and 
after waiting an hour we gave it up. The 
sun was hot on the rocks now and on the 
heather. No breeze reached this side. 

We got up and went back across the 
rock face again. 

“That must be about an eighty degree 
slope,” I said. 

Jerry smiled and shook his head. “Not 
more than forty-five,” he assured me. 

Later he told me these exaggerated esti- 
mates were mistakes commonly made by 
people unaccustomed to what he called 
“snooping around in the hills.” 

When we reached the snow-field above 
our camp, we hit up it. 

“We won't find any of them feeding 
now,” Jerry said. “It’s too late in the day. 
But sometimes after they’ve had a bit 
of a feed and it’s a hot day, they pick 
out a nice bit of snow and bed down on 
it for an hour or so.” 

Higher up, the snow flattened out. 
Here and there on it lumps of rock nosed 
through and on the north side of one of 
these we found an old bed, a shallow nest 
dirtied by the goat’s body. Farther on we 
found a well-beaten goat track that led 
through a strip of ground-hemlock and in 
the branches sweeping over the narrow 
path we found tufts of goat wool. But 
we saw no fresh signs of goats. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said Jerry. “We 
know from that track we saw last night 
above the camp that there’s goat here. 
We haven’t bumped into any, that’s all. 
But it’s no use milling all over the moun- 
tain and stirring up a lot of excitement. 


A Week-End Among the Clouds 


Because if we do 
they'll all get wind 
of us and push off 
farther along the 
range. We don't 
want them to do 
that; so I say we 
just lie low and 
keep our eyes open 
for a little while 
longer.” 

We worked our 
way slowly back to 
camp, drank quan- 
tities of tea and, 
stretching out, took 
an  hour’s _ siesta. 
Jerry told me the 
plan of campaign 
for the afternoon. 
The sun was hot 
and on the sides 
where the _ slides 
were the air hung 
motionless, but 
around the shoulder 
from us a_ cool 
breeze was fanning 
the mountains. In 
taking their after- 
noon rest, it seemed 
probable that the 
goats would make 
for that side where 
the sun was not so 
hot and the air was 
moving. 


F Rom camp we 
could look up 
and see the course we 
should follow. When 
we got to the snow- 
field, we should an- 
gle across it, bear- 
ing to the right. 
This would bring 
us to the base of 
the peak and out on 
to the cool side. Be- 
fore we left, Jerry 
took a lump of char- 
coal from the fire 
and blackened the 
skin below our eyes 
and on the sides of 
our noses. This soft- 
ened the glare of 
the sun on the snow 
and dulled the light, 
after the fashion of colored spectacles, 
though, of course, to a less degree. 

As we brushed through the heather to- 
ward the edge of the snow-field we flushed 
a covey of rock ptarmigan. They rose 
abruptly, but alighted almost immediately 
and ran scolding and dodging through the 
tangle of heather twigs. 

Looking down on to our camp and on 
the the side-hill below it, we saw a lone 
golden eagle sailing and turning over the 
tops of the timber, searching for blue 
grouse. Had he been above us, there 
would probably have been a silent swoop, 
a flutter of great wings and talons reach- 
ing down into the heather to rise hooked 
into a whitish feather body that struggled 
to escape in vain. 

As we climbed the snow-field we saw, 
away across the valley and eight thousand 
feet below us, the sun-brightened waters 
of the Smoky where it brawled across a 
wide riffle. 

On the windward side of the mountain 
the slides did not reach up so far. It was 
rocky—the wall of the peak above, strag- 
gling ledges, a broken slope with a gaunt 
buttress of rock standing midway across 
it, and the side-hill strewn with slabs 





Goats at home in Jasper National Park, Alberta 


and lumps of rock that the frost and rain 
and heat had pried from the up-edged 
strata and had started down. Unlike the 
other side, it was an inhospitable place with 
scant vegetation, and that only hardy 
tufts of heather on the ledges. 


664 7OU lie low here,” Jerry instructed 

me, “and I'll work along to the 
far side of the buttress. There’s shade on 
that side and the breeze hits in there. 
There may be one snoozing, and if he 
should see me before I see him he’ll prob- 
ably double back on the ledge and then 
you'll get a shot at him.” 

He posted me uphill and about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards from my end of the 
ledge. I sat against a slab of rock and 
waited. I saw Jerry reach a position 
above the buttress where he could not be 
seen from either side, and I remember 
thinking that in about five minutes we'd 
know if there was game on the far side 
of that great lump of rock. Then, just 
as I turned my eyes to watch the ledge, 
a ridiculously simple and undramatic thing 


" happened. 


A large billy rounded the base of the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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RESULTS of the 


Quail Investigation 


HIS research work is yet in its infancy; 


but the 


Government has proof that from 60 to 75 per cent 


of the quail nests in 


which eggs are laid are destroyed 


before incubation is completed. Think this over 


URING recent years, conditions 

affecting the wild life of the 

United States have become in- 

creasingly more and more detri- 
mental to its welfare. Among some of 
the more adverse factors may be men- 
tioned the enormous increase in roads and 
the rapid multiplication of automobiles 
and motorboats, giving easy access to most 
of the remote parts of the country. 

Apart from the readiness with which 
hunters through these means may pene- 
trate some of the out-of-the-way parts of 
the country is the 
constant disturbance 
and alarm caused by 
the continual pas- 
sage through their 
haunts of motorcars 
and motorboats, 
which deprive many 
of our wilderness 
habitants of the 
quiet feeling of se- 
curity which is so 
essential to them. 
Such disturbance in 
various cases has 
almost as destructive 
an effect as the ad- 
vent of too many 
hunters. An. illus- 
tration of this is af- 
forded by the rapid 
disappearance of 
many of the beauti- 
ful wildfowl from 
certain Florida 
waters. 

The increase in 
gunners and the improvements in arms and 
ammunition have, of course, been other 
factors, as has also, perhaps on even a 
greater scale, the pollution by oil and other 
harmful substances of the sea as well as 
of fresh waters; the rapid drainage of 
fresh-water marshes and small lakes; also 
the increase of cultivated lands, thereby 
destroying the shelter and feeding grounds 
for wild things; and the increasingly in- 
tensive grazing of vast areas in the Na- 
tional Forests and other parts of the public 
dcmain in the West where so large a 
proportion of our most notable large 
game animals is making a fight for ex- 
istence. 

Among the indications of the growing 
appreciation of the need of constructive 
work to master our game problems may 
be mentioned various activities now in 
operation. The foremost is the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty and the Act for its en- 
forcement, the value of which in building 
up and perpetuating our supply of migra- 
tory wildfowl in the United States and 
Canada is well known. Supplemental to 
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Clap-nets ready for action. 


this great conservation measure is the 
movement, backed principally by sports- 
men, to have Congress enact the Migra- 
tory Bird Refuge and Shooting Ground 
Bill for the purpose of saving the feeding 
and breeding grounds of these birds, the 
future of which will otherwise be seri- 
ously jeopardized through the rapid drain- 
age of their necessary haunts. 

The Federal activities in helping main- 
tain and build up the wild-life resources 
of the country are mainly through 
the Forest Service, the National Park 





Used in netting live bob-whites 


Service, and the Biological Survey. The 
state game organizations are becoming 
more and more effective, as has been dem- 
onstrated in recent years by the splendid 
success attained in maintaining, and even 
increasing, the game supply of Pennsyl- 
yania and various other states. National 
organizations devoted to conservation are 
also doing admirable work. 


HE investigations being conducted by 

the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Ex- 
periment Station in New York State, and 
the work being done on the ruffed grouse 
diseases by Professor Gross and Dr. 
Allen, which have recently been financed 
by sportsmen through the American Game 
Protective Association, may all be cited 
as proof of the keen interest being taken 
by a very considerable number of sports- 
men and others in progressive wild-life 
conservation. 

An excellent instance of this awaken- 
ing among sportsmen to the developing 
situation and the need of constructive 
work if game is to be maintained has been 


By Dr. E. W. Netson 


Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


the initiation of the cooperative ve. 
tion of the life history of the quail, 
bob-white, in southern Georgia and eel 
ern Florida. This is being. conducted 
under the direction of the Biological Sur- 
vey, with H. L. Stoddard in charge, and 
is financed by a group of sportsmen own- 
ing estates in that region aggregating 
about 200,000 acres. 

The bob-white is, the principal game 
bird on these and many other estates in 
the South. The owners in most of this 
region have found difficulty in maintain- 
ing the supply of 
birds, wide fluctua- 
tions occurring from 
year to year. It is 
obvious that the 
matter of maintain- 
ing the supply of 
quail in this region 
presented a variety 
of problems which 
must be solved be- 
fore any satisfactory 
progress could be 
made in keeping the 
covers well stocked. 


HE cooperative 

spirit of the es- 
tate owners has been 
excellent. As a con- 
sequence, I.am look- 
ing forward with 
confidence to the 
production through 
this investigation of 
results which will 
not only be of the 
utmost practical value to those who have 
made the investigation possible, but results 
which will also be of great value in the 
maintenance of quail throughout all of 
its great range in the eastern half of the 
United States. 

The plan is to make a careful, detailed 
investigation of the full life history of 
the bob-white, which naturally includes 
its relations to its environment, meaning 
the topography and climate of the region 
and its plant and animal life. This in- 
volves the available natural food supply 
and the enemies of the quail. Every ef- 
fort will be made to discover the factors 
detrimental as well as those beneficial to 
the birds, with a view either to controlling 
or taking advantage of them. 

In Mr. Stoddard’s recent preliminary 
report of progress covering the first six 
months on the ground, he has taken up 
the work in a most competent manner and 
the results will be of the utmost value 
in maintaining one of our most beautiful 
and popular game birds. 

Beachton, Georgia, the headquarters of 


for banding 
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Results of the Quail Investigation 


this investigation, is mear Thomasville, 
where S. Prentiss Baldwin, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been so successful in develop- 
ing methods of trapping and banding small 
birds, giving an insight into many phases 
of their life histories which were not pre- 
viously obtainable. Quail banding, which 
was recommended by Mr. Baldwin, has be- 
come an important part of the quail in- 
vestigation. Through it will be secured 
needed facts as to the dispersal of the 
birds brought about by shooting in com- 
parison with dispersal of coveys left in 
undisturbed possession of certain areas. 


NFORMATION is desired also as to 
whether quail remain within very re- 
stricted areas season after season, or 
whether they shift some distance from one 
part of the range to another. Do the 
same birds remain mated throughout each 
breeding season or during successive sea- 
sons, or are their matings purely tempo- 
rary and subject to continued changes? 
These are all questions of practical im- 
portance which will definitely be answered. 
Investigations have already emphasized 
two points: the destruction by enemies of 
one kind or another of from 60 to 75 per 
cent of the nests in which eggs were laid; 
and the need of a more continuous food 
supply throughout the year. 

As concerns the food supply, it appears 
that the mulberry, an abundantly fruiting 
tree which grows readily over most of 
the quail territory of the United States, 
provides a favorite food supply for bob- 
whites as well as for other birds. It 
grows rapidly and is a prolific bearer of 
fruit year by year. Therefore, owners of 
land on which it is desired to maintain a 
quail supply will be well advised to plant 
enough of these trees to yield an impor- 
tant part of the food supply during a large 
part of the summer season. 

Mr. Stoddard found that under ordinary 
conditions the female quail sits on the 
eggs, and the male rarely approaches the 
sitting bird. Up to the end of July, dur- 
ing the summer of 1925, he and his as- 
sistant had studied 90 quail nests contain- 
ing eggs, without counting a large number 
of empty nests, or dummies, that may or 
may not have contained eggs earlier in 
the season. It is surprising to learn from 
him that of these nests ten were being 
incubated wholly or 
at least in part by 
the cock birds. 


URTHER inves- 
tigation will un- 
doubtedly show 
clearly what definite 
part the cocks play 
in raising the aver- 
age brood of young 
quail. Are the eggs 
incubated only by 
cocks after the fe- 
male has_ disap- 
peared, as in the 
case mentioned else- 
where in this paper, 
or do they regularly 
share the duties of 
incubation with the 
female birds? 
Several nests were found during this 
season in unusual locations. One where 
eight chicks were hatched was on a little 
terrace six feet above and within twenty 
feet of the Dixie Highway, where traffic 
was constant. Another was incubated by 
the female close beside a large fill on this 
highway while-the fill was being built. 
Another nest was built within five feet 
of a constantly used path between a negro 
shack and an outhouse about eighty-five 





feet distant. Four very small and several 
large children lived in the house and used 
this trail, while at least three half starved 
curs roamed about the premises; and yet 
the cock quail continued incubating the 
eggs and successfully hatched and led away 
nine chicks. 

This appears to be an extraordinary ex- 
hibition of supreme courage on the part 
of the quail. It is amazing that it should 
have escaped the constant imminent danger. 
One surely must admire and wonder at 
the temerity of birds choosing such a lo- 
cation for a nesting site. 

Experiments with skunks, raccoons, cot- 
ton rats, snakes and other enemies of 
quail, held in captivity and given infertile 
or spoiled quail eggs to test their actions 
as nest destroyers, have been most help- 
ful in revealing their characteristic meth- 
ods, so that the destroyers of nests in the 
field may be identified by the traces they 
leave. Séveral of the enemies devour the 
eggs entire, usually at a gulp; in such 
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Quail nest destroyed by cotton-rat 


cases there is no trace left, except possibly 
the track of the animal in soft ground. 
The value of information as to enemies 
destroying quail eggs in nests is indicated 
by the records of thirty-six nests studied 
in July. Of these, ten hatched normally, 
four at the end of the month were still 
being incubated, three were destroyed by 
large skunks, seven by the small spotted 
skunk, one by a house cat, one by a weasel, 
one by an opossum, two by snakes, one 
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accidentally by the finder, three by un- 
determined enemies, probably dogs or 
cats, while three were deserted by the 
parents. The evidence left by the de- 
stroyers in the cases given above was 
sufficient to be fairly positive. 

In his carefully detailed studies of the 
life habits of quail, Mr. Stoddard has 
shown an admirable amount of patience in 
spending many tedious hours in close ob- 
servation of birds on the nest. As an out- 
come of this, numerous interesting facts 
have been secured. 


HE has found that incubating females 
usually take one period for exercise 
and feeding each day, generally in the fore- 
noon. Many of the birds are absent from 
the eggs from six to seven hours at a time. 
Several nests were kept under close obser- 
vation and in no instance did the cock visit 
the nest when it was in charge of the hen, 
although the cock appears to keep in close 
touch with his mate, generally haunting 
some thicket or patch of vegetation from 
twenty to one hundred yards away. 

In one of the nests from which the 
female disappeared after nineteen eggs had 
been laid, the male assumed her duties and 
carried on incubation for twenty days. The 
question arises here as to how the cock 
bird learned of the disappearance of the 
female in time to take over her duties and 
save the situation. During this period he 
was under close observation from a blind 
near by and was observed successfully to 
hatch and lead away sixteen chicks. 

When incubation is well advanced, the 
female will not desert under any reason- 
able conditions. Heavy rains which com- 
pletely soak the nest and its surroundings 
will cause its desertion, probably because 
the chilling of the eggs by the water would 
prevent their hatching. 

As stated elsewhere, Mr. Stoddard has 
made a special study of the enemies of 
the bob-white, since to them is probably 
due a very large part of the annual 
mortality among these birds. The de- 
struction from this source begins with the 
eggs in the nests, which appear to be a 
delicacy much appreciated by a large 
variety of enemies. In order to try to de- 
termine the identity of the enemy which 
may have destroyed any nest, experiments 
have given some very direct information. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Ptarmigan were feeding on the mossberry and flushed before us at every step 


SHOTGUN GU 


By 


— 


FRANK 


DuFRESNE 


in ALAS 


Waterfowl and shore birds without limit and ptarmigan 


might have stayed within two 

or three miles of Nome and shot 

all the ducks, ptarmigan and other 

small game we wanted, but in- 

stead we chose to go a couple of hundred 

miles down the coast to one of the wildest 

spots on Seward Peninsula to do the very 

same thing. The fact of the matter is we 

were looking for a little experience to go 

with our hunting—and we went to just the 

right place at the proper time to get it 
good and plenty. 

"Twas the 30th of August, bright, blue, 
sunny and calm, that Woodie, Jim and I 
embarked with due ostentation on the little 
schooner Nokatak, bound from Nome to 
the wild Norton Bay country, a couple of 
hundred miles away. 

“I’m gonna reduce,” announced Woodie. 
“Here I am tipping the scales at 216, 
and my proper fighting weight is just 
200 fat.” 

“I wanta build up,” said Jim, “and a 
poor married man like me needs a change 
to do it. I want to visit the silent places 
—the silenter the better.” 

“I propose to blind swap a roll-top desk 
and a mean working typewriter for what’s 
going to happen,” was my contribution, 
and with these few words the compact was 
fused, along with the further agreement 
that the first man to weaken would die a 
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in numbers almost unbelievable 


horrible death at the hands of the other two. 

The skipper of the Nokatak was the 
busiest man north of Fifty-four. He 
steered the boat, maneuvered the sails, 
looked solicitously after a sick native girl, 
did the cooking, washed and wiped the 
dishes, and smoked steadily all the while 
on the shortest cigarette in the world. It 
was never over half an inch long, that 
cigarette, and buried deep within the re- 
cesses of a bristly black mustache. 

We watched with the air of small boys 
and a sputtering cannon cracker to see the 
skipper’s “walrus” go up in smoke, but he 
must have regularly applied some kind of 
fireproofing liquid, because it never hap- 
pened. 

Anyway, that skipper could do more 
work, and cook faster and better than any 
man I ever saw. Regularly every four 
hours we sat down to a groaning table. 
Twenty minutes later, by the ship’s clock, 
that table would be as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. 


E would then obligingly remove 

ourselves to the deck, leaving the 
skipper to clean up the ruins and prepare 
for the next onslaught. Though the 
weather was far from ideal, even stormy 
in spots, the trailing sea gull and hungry 
herring found us utterly unresponsive. 


Our first stop was near the mouth of 
the Ungalik River, a wild and woolly spot 
indeed. This territory of lakes and 
lagoons, with its background of chiseled, 
white-capped hills, has only one white man 
and a half dozen Eskimos in all its five 
hundred square miles. 

Ducks and geese waddled about in per- 
fect unconcern and cocked their heads at 
us with an air of innocent inquiry that 
was tragic, considering the shotguns we 
carried. Breathlessly we waited some 
luckless bird to rise that we might spatter 
his frame with birdshot, but nary .a bird 
would rise. No amount of shooting or 
waving of the arms could scare them. 


T seemed that we were looking at ducks 
which never before had seen a human. 
The old birds were not yet through molt- 
ing and the young ducks didn’t know any 
better. We shot enough for our immediate 
needs aboard the ship and quit in disgust. 
Thousands of birds—and the worst hunt- 
ing I ever had! 

Along about noon of the next day the 
Nokatak ran aground and stuck. The 
skipper had been plunging a red and white 
striped pole into the water for some time; 
so I suppose it was no great surprise to 
him. To the uninitiated, it was something 
out of the ordinary to be stuck out there, 
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fully ten miles from the most beautiful 
shore in the world, on a boat that only 
Grew 3% feet of water. 

The trio held a council of war and after 
eating (we didn’t slip up on that) heaved 
the dory overside. 

“All ashore that’s going!” bawled 
Woodie, with cupped hands, and into the 
dory piled the three musketeers. 

I remember now the kindly old skipper 
had some parting words of advice to give 
us, but we didn’t have time to wait for 
them. An immense flock of snow-white 
geese winged their way by at just that 
particular moment and with much gabbling, 
squawking and ado came to rest on the 
water a mile or so away. 

“Look a’ them ol’ white boys!” yelled 
Jim, drowning out the skipper’s words. 

Away we went, pulling like mad at the 
oars and filling the guns with No. 2 
chilled. We'd found some birds that 
could fly. 

They flew all right. 
We didn’t get within 
two hundred yards of 
them before they rose 
like a white blanket 
from the water, but 
nothing daunted, we 
continued on toward 
shore. We were half- 
way in and doing fine 
when a very strange 
and unbelievable thing 
happened—the rowboat 
ran aground and stuck. 


66 AYBE it’s just a 

bar,” ventured I, 
after a long and terrible 
silence fraught with in- 
tense and_ sulphuric 
thought. “Let’s get out 
and push over it, any- 
way.” 

Five hours later we 
were still pushing that 
heavy old dory through 
three inches of water 
and twice that much 
of soft, slimy, sticky 
muck! The calm, 
sunny afternoon gave 
way to a chilly evening 


breeze, freighted with 
damp, cutting fog. 
Darkness came on 


apace, bringing with it 
its horrid brood of 
treacherous, mysterious 
pot-holes into which we 
would occasionally take 
a header. 

We were soaking wet, 
covered with mud, very 
weary, and shivering in 
spite of our strenuous 
labors, when Woodie, 
who was ahead drag- 
ging on the rope, sud- 
denly plunged out of 
sight. As he came up, 
spouting blue muck and 
water, there issued 
from him the most un- 
expected thing. 

“Eureka!” shouted he 
of the fast disappearing 
waist line, “I’ve found 
the channel. This 
water’s fresh.” 

Ten minutes’ - stiff 
work at the oars landed 
the three bedraggled 
“experiencers” on the 
dusky shores where we 
had planned such a fine 
time that afternoon. 


Shotgun Fun in Alaska 


There was an old deserted, tumble-down 
cabin of spruce logs at the mouth of the 
river, still visible in the twilight, and 
toward this we stumbled. Off to the left 
a quarter mile, a cock ptarmigan sent out 
a challenging, truculent “Come back!” 
before going to sleep. 


I ACCEPTED the challenge. 
were kind to me. After struggling 
through innumerable slough holes, I 
pushed my way into a thicket of willows 
and ran plump on to a flock of perhaps 
a score of ptarmigan. As they thundered 
up from about me and away, a random 
shot into the gloom brought down several, 
two of which I was lucky enough to find. 

I peeled their jackets off, gathering a 
big handful of the wild onions which grow 
here so abundantly, and reached the cabin 
with these “makin’s” about the same time 
a kettle of rusty looking water had been 


The fates 





Brace of ptarmigan, showing how the change takes place in the under parts first. 


Note the legs feathered to the toes 





brought to a boil. Into this pot went the 
two birds and the pungent wild onions. 
Woodie (he who fain would have re- 
duced) smelled and rummaged about in 
odd corners of the cabin, coming to a point 
now and then like a weary, though still 
eager, setter dog in the brush. Occasionally 
we heard him whine with joy—and once or 
twice a profane growl of bitter disappoint- 
ment escaped him. Finally he appeared 
with the fruits of his hunt: a double hand- 
ful of much abused macaroni, some rice 
mixed with a strange, dark foreign sub- 
stance and some other stuff that might 
have been tapioca—or might not have been. 
Without investigating it too closely, we 
tossed it into the boiling pot. A chunk of 
rock salt from an ancient and smelly fish 
keg completed the potion. Never have I 
tasted a “mulligan” more supreme! 
We dug up some old caribou skins and 
a patchy brown bear hide to sleep on and, 
with the aid of the 


fire, passed a fairly 
comfortable night. At 
daybreak we were 


awakened by the siren 
whistle of the Nokatak 
within a few yards of 
the cabin. She had 
sailed in on the high 
tide that now covered 
the flats to a depth of 
six or eight feet. 
Hastily we threw 
our possessions into the 
dory and, like prodigal 
triplets, came home. 
Without a word, the 
three of us clambered 
up over the rail, filed 
down into the little 
cabin, arranged our- 
selves around the mess 
table, and with tears of 
contrition in our eyes 
gazed appealingly at the 
captain. Good old skip- 


per! I'll never forget 
him. He knew our 
weakness. 


Waiting on the back 
of the stove were 
steaming hot coffee, ham 
and eggs, with fresh- 
made biscuits that might 
well have graced mi- 
lady’s breakfast table. 
After it was all over, 
we showed our everlast- 
ing appreciation by cut- 
ting up a box of 
cigarettes into the skip- 
per’s favorite length of 
half an inch and pre- 
senting them to him 
with some little cere- 


mony and a_ rather 
touching speech by 
Woodie. 


“TB trip that day 
was like a beautiful 
dream. We entered the 
Koyuk River and 
traveled up its length 
thirty miles to a place 
called the Landing, con- 
sisting of two or three 
log cabins—the only 
settlement on the river. 
The day itself was a 
wonder —sun__ shining 
through big, puffy, 
white clouds, with not 
a semblance of a ripple 
breaking the water 
ahead. 

A perfect mirror of 
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bank, clouds and sky met our eye on every 
hand. The river was never over a hundred 
yards across; most of the time the boat 
was brushing the trees of either one bank 
or the other. 

The place fairly teemed with wild life. 
Cackling, Canada, and both the greater and 
lesser snow goose seemed to have nested 
all along the river in the lakes and sloughs 
bordering. Three times we saw flocks of 
swan. Ducks were not so numerous as at 
the mouth of the river, although we did 
see many, mostly pintails, widgeons and 
green-winged teal. 


TARMIGAN lined the banks and 

covered nearly every sand-bar, from 
which point they would rise with much 
cackling and calling to fly across the river 
and light on some other point a short dis- 
tance ahead, where the same performance 
would be repeated over and over again. 
It was a sight indescribably beautiful to 
see two or three hundred of these birds, 
at this season half white, fly across the 
river ahead of us with their reflected 
images, clean cut as so many cameos, speed- 
ing along beneath them. 

We did no hunting that day. Just 
watched—and lived and gloried in it all. 

At the Landing the trio repaired to the 
nearby side-hills, where the native ever- 
green, or mossberry, grew so thick that one 
felt the mush of them beneath his feet. 
Ptarmigan, plover and curlew were feeding 
here by the thousands. Of course, the 
plover were too small to bother with, and 
the big hooked-bill curlew were protected 
by law; still it was great to see them about. 

The sharp, whistling call of the golden 
plover and its sudden, twisting flight, 
together with the graceful, easy, swinging 
flight of the darker colored curlew, lent a 
perfect addition to the white-splashed 
ptarmigan which burst like exploding pop- 
corn from the thick, low bushes. 

We gave every bird a good flying start 
and enjoyed ourselves to the limit until our 
game coats hung heavy and full. I doubt 
if the equal of such hunting could be had 
anywhere in the world but Alaska. As 
far as the eye could see, for mile upon 
mile, these berry patches extended and 
there was every reason to believe they 
were covered with feeding birds as thickly 
as we encountered them about us. Outside 
of the few random shots we fired into 
them that day, I doubt greatly whether 
they were molested again through the re- 
mainder of the season. 

We spent four delightful days at the 
Landing, living and sleeping at the log 
road-house. We would have stayed 
longer had not all the Eskimos in the 
country elected to share our domicile 
with us. 

Earlier in this adventure I spoke of a 
sick native girl aboard the boat. She was 
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mortally ill and expected to die shortly. 
By “moccasin wireless” this news had 
percolated to all the Eskimos roundabout 
and, as is*their custom, they assembled to 
witness the death and take part in the 
funeral. 

One night, without warning, they started 
drifting into the road-house. Before 
morning there were twenty-nine of them 
—bucks, squaws, and a couple of medicine 
men and witch women. The night was 
sultry and“close and the stench from this 
bunch of Eskimos, none of whom had ever 
taken an intentional bath—and very few 
of any kind—was something awful. 

I use the word “awful” with due thought 
and in its full sense. Rancid seal oil, 
rotten fish, putrid meats, combined with 
the personal odor of the Eskimos, which 
abler minds than mine have essayed to 
describe—and failed—proved too much for 
the three “experiencers.” 

Out of a troubled, odoriferous sleep I 
awoke to see Jim making frantic signals 
with his hands, signifying plainly an ear- 
nest desire to quit the place. The sug- 
gestion pleased me exceedingly. I got up 
and made my way over the sleeping forms 
of Eskimos on the floor to Woodie’s bunk, 
just off the port bow of which slumbered 
a very fat and very old squaw. The odors 
emanating from her constituted a positive 
assault on one’s olfactory nerves. 

Woodie had put in a hard day and he 
was still sleeping. He snored fitfully, 
and ever and anon his nose wrinkled pain- 
fully as some especially powerful smell 
assailed it. Then he raised on one elbow. 
Out of a face wrinkled and seamed, two 
eyes, blood-shot with unutterable misery, 
looked at me. 

“How are you sleeping?” I inquired so- 
licitously. 

“Rotten,” answered Woodie wearily, 
covering every phase of the situation in 
one word. 


UNFOLDED the plan to him, and an 

hour later in the gray dawn we were 
drifting downstream in the dory of the 
Nokatak, leaving a note on the kitchen 
table telling the captain what we had done 
and inviting his attention and cooperation 
at the earliest convenience. “Are you 
with us or agin us?” Woodie characteris- 
tically added under a P.S. 

One man at the oars kept the dory 
headed straight, leaving the other two free 
tv shoot. For a few miles downstream 
the bombardment was virtually continu- 
ous, and in spite of erratic shooting, 
caused by the man at the oars tipping or 
rocking the boat just when a fellow was 
going to shoot, a motley collection of 
wildfowl covered the bottom of the boat. 
We were dangerously close to becoming 
game hogs, and we quit shooting. 

We reached a point about noontime 


where a belt of dead spruces, about a 
quarter mile wide, crossed the river and 
extended in either direction out of sight 
in the infolding hills. Perched atop these 
bare trees were many hawks and owls of 
divers varieties. A migration of some kind 
seemed to be in order. 

However, the scientific end of the thing 
didn’t bother us very long. We tied the 
dory up to the bank and devoted a couple 
of savage hours to eradicating these pirates 
of the air. More than a score of gos- 
hawks, falcons and snowy owls fell to our 
lot. The old expression “wild as hawks” 
certainly was excepted to here, for the 
birds either dozed sleepily on the crests 
of the spruces or sailed lazily and curi- 
ously overhead. We were still at them 
hammer and tongs when the whistle of 
the approaching Nokatak recalled us once 
more to reality—and a full meal. 

It was not far now down the stream 
to the Norton Bay mud flats. We arrived 
there a little before sundown and, the 
water being quite low, anchored off a 
grass-covered point in the river channel. 


N the low tide these flats were ex- 

posed for miles in extent for a period 
of six or eight hours, furnishing an excel- 
lent feeding place for myriads of shore 
birds. We noticed also a great many musk- 
rats—small, darkish fellows, known among 
fur traders as the “black” muskrat. The 
Wilson’s or jack-snipe was extremely 
plentiful, as was also both the Hudsonian 
and marbled godwit. 

Everywhere we looked there were cur- 
lew and plover, along with innumerable 
smaller sandpipers and lesser shorebirds. 
Most conspicuous of all, though, both in 
size and number, was the lordly sand-hill 
crane. [I venture to say there were a 
thousand in sight at one time. 

As we sat on deck in the gathering dusk 
we were startled by the yowl of a lynx 
close by, and peering closely, we distin- 
guished him sitting up behind a clump of 
grass just beyond gunshot. Afar off, at 
the base of the foot-hills, came an answer- 
ing cry. 

The cranes gabbled nervously among 
themselves at these sounds; one or two 
among the flock took awkward hops into 
the air to look around. They knew what 
this calling meant. Closer and closer to- 
gether sounded the hoarse calls of the big 
cats, while between them the cranes stopped 
feeding and stalked nervously about with 
their heads high in the air. 

It became too dark to distinguish either 
birds or cats. The calling of the lynx 
stopped, and after a while the notes of 
the cranes took on a sleepier, more as- 
surant tone. 

Suddenly there came a burst of fright- 
eued squawks. The skyline filled with 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Some pertinent advice for the salt-water angler 


HEN the evenings of spring are 

lengthening and the robins are 

running about the grass in their 

never ceasing search for the 
succulent worm; when the whack! whack! 
whack! of the carpet beater is heard in 
the land; when marbles and tops occupy 
most of the sidewalk; when the days of 
housecleaning and cold suppers are close 
at hand, then do all real salt-water anglers 
begin to wonder when Father Neptune’s 
finny tribes will work their way north into 
our bays and inlets. 

The last few weeks before the fish ar- 
rive are long in passing, and many a time 
during such days those of us who are 
badly bitten by the salt-water bug can 
see ourselves in imagination standing 
once more “by the shining big sea water,” 
watching the flocks of snipe flashing by, 
just above the white froth of the break- 
ing surf, with the plaintive cry of the 
gulls and the hiss of the backwash on the 
sand filling our ears. 

The old-timer is all ready for that long 
anticipated time when, after months of 
waiting, that great moment is at hand 
when the first cast of the year will be 
made and the first fish hooked and landed. 
The newcomer at the surf-fishing game 
will, in all likelihood, still be undecided 
as to what sort of rod he should buy, 
and it is for his benefit that these few 
hints are given. 

In picking your rod, remember that the 
best you can afford is none too good, 
for with a poor rod you will be handi- 
capped indeed. Many beginners at once 
pick out a heavy, almost lifeless rod be- 
cause of its apparent strength, whereas 
good action is one of the things most to 
be desired. A split bamboo rod is more 
reliable than a wood rod, and with good 
care will last one for years; also, it has 
more strength and hback-bone than the 
wood rod of the same weight and caliber. 

One can never tell when a wood tip will 
break. I had a greenheart stick which I 
had used for some years and on which 
I had landed a number of big fish. It 
broke at a very inopportune time for me, 
during a run of drum, while I was mak- 
ing an easy cast, merely to wet the line. 
An examination showed an inside defect 
and the wonder was that the rod stood 
up as long as it had under the strain. 


Mest of the larger sporting goods 
stores carry a good supply of split 
bamboo tips in the various lengths. They 
also carry these tips glued up and ready 
for fitting and wrapping, if you enjoy 
doing this work yourself. In choosing 
such a tip, be on the lookout for good 
action and also make sure that the bamboo 
is not green, for if it is the rod will ac- 
quire a set every time you cast with it. 

To test the action, grasp the butt tightly 
in one hand and then strike the rod 
sharply with the other hand, about a foot 
above the butt. If the action is springy 
and sharp, showing good back-bone in 
spite of its liveliness, then the rod should 
prove satisfactory; but if the action is 
slow and logy, then cast it into outer 
darkness, for it will not do. 

To test for green bamboo, place the 
tip of the rod on the floor at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees and bear down 


on it so that the rod will bend as it would 
while playing a fish. Then sight along 
the tip to see if it has acquired a set; if 
it has not, then try the remaining five 
sides of the stick in the same way. Too 
light a pressure will not create a set 
even in a green rod, but neither is it 
necessary to attempt to pole vault with the 
tip while making this test. 

Try to select a stick which has a nice, 
even taper from the butt end to the tip, 
as too abrupt a taper will not make for 
good action in a rod. A tip with a 
“swelled” butt is preferable to a stick 
with a straight butt-end, as it does away 
with all the bother of gluing on a cone 
on which to fit the ferrule. 

Bamboo rods are made both in single 
and double enamel. The double enamel 
rod is really two rods, one built around 
the other, making a far stronger tip. 
These tips come in several lengths, of 
which the six-foot and six-foot six-inch 
lengths are most popular. For the aver- 
age caster, the six-foot length will be 
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found the more satisfactory for general 
surf work. 

So much has been written about rod 
wrapping that it is hardly necessary to 
say anything about it, except to get your 
wrappings on tight and closely laid, not 
only for the sake of the rod’s general ap- 
pearance but also for greater strength. 
Before wrapping on your guides, mark 
on the rod just where they will come and 
then place a solid wrapping s6 it will 
come under the arch of your guides. 

By that I mean, wrap that section of 
your rod immediately under your agates, 
allowing this wrapping to meet the wrap- 
ping w hich holds the guides in place. This 
will make an unbroken surface and keep 
the water from collecting at the edges 
of the guide wrappings and so prevent 
the windings, and incidentally the bamboo, 
from rotting, which it would otherwise 
do in spite of the many coats of varnish. 

After the rod is wrapped to your sat- 
isfaction, paint the silk with three or four 
coats of color preservative, such as may 
be bought at almost any sporting goods 
store, and then varnish your rod at least 
six times with a good spar varnish which 
will not turn white under the action of 
salt water. If you flow the varnish on 
carefully, taking the time and the care 
to brush out all the bubbles, and then 
hang the rod in a dustproof place, you 
will not have to rub it down after each 
coat of varnish to remove bubbles or dirt. 

Do not flow the varnish on too thickly, 
or your rod will have shoulders where 
the varnish has run before it had a chance 


That SURF ROD 
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to set, and that will mean time and trou- 
ble to rub them down before applying 
the next coat. Also, do not go over the 
rod to touch up defects while the varnish 
is still wet, for a few minutes after the 
varnish has been applied it acquires a 
certain stiffness and any attempt to im- 
prove your handiwork before the rod is 
thoroughly dry will only result in failure. 


REAT care should be taken in fitting 

the ferrule into the reel seat, so that 
there is only a fraction of space between 
the end of the ferrule and the top of the 
butt inside the seat. Unless the ferrule is 
seated true and touches the top of the 
butt, there will be nothing to support the 
reel seat at this point, and there is every 
likelihood that the reel seat will bend 
where this support is lacking. 

Some rods are fitted with dowels, which 
help to strengthen the seat at this point; 
but if the ferrule is long enough to ob- 
tain a good grip inside the reel seat and 
is carefully fitted, then the dowel is not 
necessary. 

Agate guides are preferable to any sort 
of all-metal guides for surf casting, al- 
though the metal guide will give good 
service on a boat rod where there is a 
chance of the agate being broken on a seat 
or against the gunwales. Do not con- 
sider buying anything except an agate 
casting top, of which there are two kinds: 
stirrup and offset tops. 

The offset top has the advantage that 
at no time can the line touch any metal 
part of the top; but when casting at night, 
when the tip of the rod cannot be seen, 
there is the chance that the line may 
execute a half-hitch around the offset 
and the result, of course, is a broken line 
and lost rig. The stirrup top has not 
this disadvantage, but neither does it, 
being straight, prevent the line from rub- 
bing against the metal part of the casting 
top. Take your choice; both types are 
good, yet they each have a defect. 

The length and shape of the butt is 
purely a matter of choice. For myself I 
prefer the “clubby” butt, about thirty 
inches long, not of the spring butt type. 
Spring butts are designed to give the 
caster a chance to get greater spring into 
his cast, and they run in length from 
twenty-six to thirty-six inches. 

Some are straight or chubby butts, plain 
wood, with either finger grooves or rings 
cut into them to prevent the hands from 
slipping when either wet or cold; and 
others are covered with cane or cork, the 
latter often being wound with silver wire 
to prevent the cork from working loose. 

No matter what combination of rod 
and butt you decide on, be sure to get the 
best quality, for if you hook into a big 
fish your rod will be called upon to stand 
a heavy strain, and if it is of poor mate- 
rial you can readily foretell the result. 
Even should you not be fortunate enough 
to hook something big, the strain of cast- 
ing alone calls for back-bone in your rod. 

Take, for instance, casting for bluefish 
or channel bass—three ounces of lead, half 
a side of bunker (anothes three ounces), 
plus the pep you put into your cast. A 


- poor rod has no chance in the world of 


standing up under the very heavy strain 
to which it is subjected. 
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The Six Most Dangerous 



















Left—M. Calmeyn and huge tusker killed in the Bel- 
gian Congo, Africa. 


Below—Mrs. McFadden posing with a big buffalo 
killed by her husband in German East Africa. It is 
the consensus of opinion among African hunters that 
the buffalo is exceedingly dangerous. 





























Huge white rhinoceros killed by Mr. Philip 
McFadden. One of the finest trophies se- 
cured on his recent African hunt. Many 
sportsmen consider the hunting of the 
rhino involves more personal risk than the 
pursuit of any other species of African big 
game. 
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Species of Foreign Game 


Right—The man-eating tiger of India is 
most feared by the natives of all big game. 
Photograph shows game, guns and beaters. 


Below—A leopard killed on a moonlight 
night in Upper India and the decoy goat 
tied to a tree. 


Mrs. McFadden’s 
prize trophy, an Afri- 

lioness killed 
with two shots. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt con- 
sidered the lion the 
most dangerous game 
of Africa. 

















FLunting 
the YOUNG 


‘TURKEY 
(SOBBLER 


oA PRACTICAL article on how to 


hunt this most noble bird 


N a former issue of FieLD AND STREAM 

I endeavored to outline certain meth- 

ods of hunting young turkeys in the 

fall and early winter seasons. I shall 

now try to give some instruction that will 

apply to hunting young gobblers in the 

winter months, after they have separated 

from the mother hen and are roaming 
about alone or in small droves. 

At this particular season these young 
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running over all the 
country looking for a 
drove to scatter. 

As soon as the young 
gobblers leave 
the mixed flock 
and leave off 
the whining 
kee, kee call 
and begin to 
yelp and cluck, 
the right yelp 
and cluck will start them to calling and 
bring them up to the hunter without much 
delay in almost every instance. This has 
been the case so often that I rarely ever 
have any difficulty in getting my game if 
I can find where these birds are “using” 
and get one or more of them to hear my 
calling. It makes no difference whether 
I am calling a single turkey or several of 
them in a drove. 


I am making this statement with so 
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gobblers may be found in company with 
two or more of their kind, but they often 
feed several hundred yards apart and do 
not try to keep close together, as they do 
with the mother hen and young héns. If 
the hunter knows how to make the right 
call for these young gobblers, he will have 
more success in getting them up within 
gun shot distance than can be had in 
calling wild turkeys under any other con- 
ditions. If the young gobbler call is 
heard by one, or even two other young 
gobblers, they will come readily to it, and 
without the hesi- 

tation and cau- }——---- oe 
tion usually 

displayed by tur- 

keys that have | Cawe 

been scattered by “— 

the hunter firing nae nll « 

into the flock or 

by the barking of 

the hunter’s dog. 

Nearly all turkey hunters do their call- 
ing after they have scattered a drove, be- 
lieving that it is time thrown away to try 
to call these birds so long as they are 
flocked together. For this reason the 
greater number put in their time walking 
about over a large area of country and 
depend on their eyes almost entirely for 
success. When they see a drove of tur- 
keys, they fire their guns several times, 
and if this succeeds in scattering the birds, 
they secrete themselves and then do the 
calling. 

Of course, this is a most excellent plan, 
provided they find and scatter a flock, 
which often does not happen, even if the 
hunter has a well trained dog. To help 
the hunter who has no dog and has failed 
to find a drove of turkeys is the object of 
this article. I have had more success in 
hunting young gobblers than any other 
kind, and I do it by sitting around and 
calling them in likely places, instead of 
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A cane turkey call 


much assurance because I know it to be 
a fact, and I wish the hunter to give it 
a fair trial with some reasonable hope of 
success. Where patience is a great part 
of the work, the turkey hunter will not 
often succeed unless he has confidence in 
his method, for he will not stay on his 
job but leave just at the very time suc- 
cess is at hand. 


I hunting according to my suggestions 
it is best for the novice to be alone, 
for a turkey can see two novices at least 
ten times better than he can see one of 
them, to say nothing about the extra noise 
they make. The hunter should also know 
something about the country where he is 
to hunt. If he is wandering about aim- 
lessly or continually worrying about get- 
ting lost, he cannot be at his best. 

If the methods I outline are to be used, 
let the hunter go at once to the place 
where he knows turkeys range, and then 








let him stay there and be sure he keeps 
out of sight. Let him stay in cane patches, 
thickets or whatever kind of undergrowth 
he can find to steal about in without being 
seen. Before he begins to call, he should 
be sure that he is concealed. I cannot 
make this point too emphatic. 


VERY old hunter can tell us of the 
many times he has had turkeys slip 
up on the wrong side, without even making 
so much noise as a single cluck. But he 
could tell of many more, if he only knew 
of the number that had played that trick 
on him without ever being seen at all. 

Let the novice get in some place where 
he can move and not be seen. If he can do 
no better than sit with his back to a tree, 
let him select a tree that is large enough 
to cover the outline of his body and, if 
possible, draw his knees up so as to keep 
them between his face and the turkey 
when that wary bird is very near. Do 
not let the turkey see the hunter’s face, 
especially his eyes. 

To the novice we shall say: Let your 
first notes in calling be low, but gradually 
increase the sound if you get no answers. 
Make a few yelps in your first call; then 
stop and listen for several minutes. If 
you have any cause to believe turkeys are 
anywhere near you, stay in your place of 
concealment an hour or two. 

The caller I show can be made to pro- 
duce a yelp that a turkey can hear a half 
mile, which will give you an area in every 
direction within that distance. There may 
be turkeys feeding within this range that 
will come slowly and never answer your 
calling until very near you. If you de- 
cide to move to another place, repeat your 
calling as I have outlined. You will most 
likely get an answer, provided there are 
turkeys within hearing distance and pro- 








Hunting the Young Turkey Gobbler 


vided you have been doing just the right 
kind of calling. 

The particular call I refer to is the 
young gobbler yelp, of which there are 
two kinds. The answer first given is 
often a high-pitched cluck, which is a good 
sign that the bird will come. The coarse 
cluck and yelp is, however, not so favor- 
able a sign, especially if they are guttural 
or throaty. 

These coarse tones are not the lost cail 
and are not the calls for the hunter to use. 
However, if the answer the hunter gets 
is a very loud, high-pitched, excited call, 
he may know it comes from a turkey that 
has been separated from others of its kind 
and that it is very anxious to get with 
them. In this event, he should make his 
cluck and yelp somewhat coarse and not 
so often as the turkey calls, provided the 
turkey is coming to him and is yelping 
very often. 


I° frequently happens that a young gob- 
bler will answer occasionally with a 
gobble, which is a sure sign that it will 
come. I have never known this to be 
otherwise, unless another gobbler is mixed 
up in the calling. It sometimes happens 
that two young gobblers will get together 
in this way, before one of them comes to 
the hunter, and they may go away without 
coming within range. 

So much for the kind of yelp from the 
turkey that is high pitched in tone, loud 
and excited, and often repeated. But, on 
the other hand, when the yelp given by 
the turkey, in answer to the hunter’s call- 
ing, is not high pitched in tone, but low 
and coarse and given occasionally, the 
hunter’s calling must be different from 
what we have just ad- 
vised. It must change to 
the tone of the lost call, 
which is high pitched, 
loud and very frequent. 

This lost call is the 
distress call and is to the 
turkey what the distress 
call is to the hunter, 
when he hears it in the 
woods and has cause to 
believe some fellow 
sportsman may be in 
need of help. The young 
gobbler that would pay 
no attention to the yelp- 
ing of a hen turkey, or 
maybe answer another 
gobbler that may happen 
to be near him with only 
a cluck or indifferent 
yelp, will wake up and 
at once become interested 
when he hears this lost 
call oft repeated. 

To keep his interest up, 
the hunter must let his 
caller run at a lively clip, 
just about as a lost man 
keeps up his halloing. 
When the real turkey is 
careless and _ indifferent 
about coming, any indif- 
ferent yelping will cause 
the hunter to lose his 
game, and a lot of mixed- 
up hen yelping and meaningless clucking 
will be sure to cause the turkey to hesi- 
tate, if he will decide to come at all. 

So important is this calling that I shall 
try to give as clear an idea of it as I 
can; but describing sounds is a most dif- 
ficult thing to do. It is not difficult for 
the hunter to judge when to be indifferent 
. and let the turkey do the greater part of 
the calling, as the bird will not stay in 
one place and call very long if it is lost 
and eager to get with another turkey. If 
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the gobbler intends to come to the first 
calling, he will be on the move in short 
order. 

But when he is indifferent and stays at 
one place, the calling must be that of the 
lost kind and so made as to keep the in- 
terest of the bird sustained in order that 
he will come to see what ails the other 
bird. I shall first 
say the pitch of | 





the note is high, 
more like that of 


In using this caller, the hunter will find 
his most important lesson will be learned 
when he can tell how much calling to do 
under all conditions that may arise. As 
before outlined, there need not be much 
calling so long as the turkey is coming 
and doing a lot of loud, excited yelping, 
with an occasional gobble for good meas- 
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in the early fall; 
it is very loud 
and excited, and 
is done in no 
half-hearted way. 
The call is also 
long-drawn, and in this respect it is very 
different from the short, snappy yelp of 
the hen. The tone is also clear and musi- 
cal, of a bugle-like quality, and does not 
have the vibrating rattle of the old hen. 

In making this yelp, with the caller I 
have recommended, have the end of the 
mouthpiece extend somewhat beyond the 
edge of lower lip on the inside of the 
mouth, and make the sound by drawing 
the breath in with a long inhalation, in- 
stead of the short, jerking motion gener- 
ally used in making the yelp of the hen. 
If one is using a box and slate caller, draw 
the slate across the box with a long, 
sweeping rake, instead of the short stroke 
usually made. The box must have a very 
high pitched note, which unfortunately 
few box callers have. 

If the hunter wishes to make a caller 
and can not get a piece of horn suitable 
for the large end piece, he may be able 


Next Month 


OCKY RIFFLE ON THE ROGUE RIVER, 
by Zane Grey. Beginning the greatest fishing 
It will hold your interest and 


“The Passing of Old Bald Face,’ by Dr. D. P. 
Higgs. A grizzly hunt in which the hunter became the 


“Fooling the Bull,” by Ike Smart, is the practical 
Mr. Smart knows his game. 


“Catching Up with the Compass,” by Charles L. 
Gilman. Do you know hoaw to use this instrument? 
This article contains instructions that may save your 


to get along very wel] with a wooden 
piece, provided it is shaped with the right 
taper. Two joints of cane make a very 
good caller, but the tone is too coarse, 
owing to the fact that the last joint of 
cane has no taper in it. 

The turkey wing bone should be from 
the wing of a very small wild turkey hen. 
The gobbler bones are too large and the 
bones from tame turkeys are too fragile. 
The smaller this bone, the better will be 
the tone. 
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A call of horn or wood 


ure. But when it appears to be indiffer- 
ent, giving out an occasional half-hearted 
cluck or yelp, then is the time for the 
hunter to keep his caller going. 

If he knows how to use it, there is 
little danger of much calling running the 
bird off, nor is there much danger of the 
bird’s finding out the calling is done by a 
man, unless the man is seen. At this stage 
of the game more turkeys are lost by the 
hunter’s playing wise and letting up on 
his calling than is done by too much 
calling.. I shall try to explain this by 
saying there is nothing so reassuring to a 
wild turkey as to hear another of its kind 
doing a lot of loud yelping. 

The turkey’s instinct tells him no real 
wild turkey is going to make any kind of 
a noise until after he has spied out the 
land and has persuaded himself no danger 
is near. For this reason, the turkey goes 
with less suspicion to the one that is mak- 
ing all this noise, and it 
will continue in this 
frame of mind so long 
as the loud yelping con- 
tinues. Of course, the 
yelping must be of the 
right kind and done in 
such a manner as to fool 
the wise bird, and it must 
be the yelp of the young 
gobbler. 


OW if the yelping 

suddenly stops when 
the turkey is very near, it 
will cause him to believe 
the other turkey has seen 
danger and has made off. 
For this reason, if. the 
hunter is concealed so 
that he can continue his 
calling when the turkey 
is in sight (but a few 
yards beyond the range 
of his number sixes), he 
will bring the game up 
as close as he should 
wish. But if he is not 
concealed and for fear 
of being seen has to stop 
calling, the young gob- 
bler will turn around, 
and once headed the other 
way he cannot be called 
back, as can be done 
often in making another 
trial with the turkey hen. When the young 
gobbler has made up his mind to come, 
he comes; when he makes up his mind 
to go, he goes, and that for good. 

I am sure I have lost six or more fine 
young gobblers within the two seasons 
just past, by having them run off for no 
other cause than that I had to stop my 
calling for fear of being seen. On several 
occasions I have had turkeys within range, 
but could not see them for intervening 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Pistol photographs through courtesy of John W.. Titcomb, 
Superintendent, Connecticut State Board of Fisheries 


and Game 


eA NTI-PISTOL fanatics boast that with the pistol out of the 


way they will turn their attention to shotguns and rifles. 


If 


you don’t register your objections to this movement with. the law- 
makers who represent you, they can only assume that you approve 


E call the attention of our 

readers to the illustration on the 

opposite page. These clippings 

were taken from recent issues of 
newspapers. The effort, by a small group 
of determined “reformers,” to obtain a 
Federal law prohibiting the ownership of 
pistols and revolvers by private citizens, 
has been going on for the last four or five 
years. You who have been regular read- 
ers of Fietp AND STREAM have read much 
about this, since we have frequently called 
your attention to it during this time and 
urged you to lodge your protest with your 
Congressmen. 

This anti-pistol movement, we are sorry 
to say, has been gaining ground. The ap- 
palling volume of crime during the past 
eighteen months has aroused the attention 
of the whole country. Newspapers and 
magazines—publications of all kinds— 
have been presenting the facts to the peo- 
ple and clamoring for prompt and drastic 
action on the part 
of the authorities , 
which would put 
down this .lawless- 
ness and once more 
make the lives and 
property of our peo- 
ple reasonably secure. 


HE proponents 

of the anti- 
pistol law have taken 
advantage of this 
situation. They have 
been actively at 
work, and they have 
managed to obtain 
the endorsement of 
large bodies of well- 
meaning and influ- 
ential people—people, 
of course, who think 
only of the avowed 
purpose of the leg- 
islation and not of 
what the actual ef- 
fect of such radical legislation would be. 
As you readers of Fietp AND STREAM 
know, two or three years ago there were 
several bills introduced into Congress 
flatly prohibiting the ownership of pistols 
and revolvers by the private citizen. These 
bills died in committee, never having been 
reported out for a vote. A year ago a dif- 
ferent kind of bill was introduced into 
the Senate by Senator Copeland, of New 
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York, at the request of William McAdoo, 
Chief Magistrate of the City of New 
York. This bill would place an excise tax 
of $100 on every pistol and revolver, and 
$1 on every loaded cartridge therefor, sold 
within the United States after the bill be- 
comes law. It prohibited the importation 
of pistols and revolvers and their ammuni- 
tion. This bill also died in committee 
when the last Congress expired. 


ITHER this McAdoo excise bill, or a 
flat prohibition bill, will again be intro- 
duced into the next Congress, perhaps be- 
fore these lines are printed. It is time for 
you sportsmen readers to get busy. 
Congressmen have a great deal to think 
about. The next session of Congress will 
have to consider some of the most impor- 
tant and far-reaching legislation that any 
Congress has had to wrestle with in re- 
cent years. Congress will have neither the 
time nor the inclination to consider and 





The two illustrations on this page are actual photographs of 
pistols made from old rifles. These were taken from Steven 
Kavacko, of Monroe, Connecticut, on August 29, 1925, under 
the alien gun law of the state. Such weapons show how futile 
would be the prohibition of pistols and revolvers 


debate these anti-pistol measures at great 
length. 

If enormous pressure is brought to bear 
upon our representatives by politically in- 
fluential people in favor of such a bill, and 
little or no opposition to it is expressed by 
their constituents, they may assume that 
it is a measure which has the approval of 
the great majority of the people, and en- 
act it. Once let such a statute get on the 


books, and it will be there for a long, 
long while; to obtain its repeal will be a 
great deal harder than to prevent its en- 
actment. 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss the 
question itself at this time and in this 
place. We have done so many times be- 
fore, and it is inconceivable that any FIELp 
AND STREAM reader would be in favor of 
any such law. At the same time, it may 
be well to review the matter briefly, both 
for the benefit of those who may not have 
seen our articles in the past and for what- 
ever help it may give all of you in for- 
mulating your objections. 

The purpose given by those advocating 
a National law which would either di- 
rectly or indirectly prevent the private 
citizen from owning a pistol or revolver, 
is to take that weapon out of the hands 
of the criminal class. Their contention is 
that as a vast proportion of the number 
of crimes are committed through the aid 
of that weapon, and as a large proportion 
of crimes would be virtually impossible 
without the aid of that weapon, by pre- 
venting the criminal from obtaining such 
weapon, or ammunition therefor, we would 
at once tremendously decrease the amount 
of crime. 


ITH this motive, no one but the 

criminal himself can quarrel. It is 
highly commendable. Fietp AND STREAM 
will always support to the best of its ability 
any measure which it believes will have 
that effect. ‘ 

The fact is, however, and it must be 
obvious to everyone who will think the 
matter through, that no Federal anti-pistol 
law would accomplish that purpose; on 
the contrary, such law would have exactly 
the opposite effect, of placing the law- 
abiding citizen still further at the mercy 
of the criminal element. 

The bootlegging of pistols and revolvers 
and their ammunition would be a much 
simpler and easier proposition than the 
bootlegging of liquor. There would al- 
ways be an adequate supply obtainable by 
underground channels. The crook would 
have no difficulty whatsoever in keeping 
himself as well armed as he wished to be. 
Furthermore, any crook can make his own 
pistol, or have it made, by the simple ex- 
pedient of sawing off the barrel and stock 
of a small caliber rifle or of a small. gauge 
shotgun; and such improvised pistol would 
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be quite as deadly as any regular pistol 
or revolver. 

No additional machinery for the enforce- 
ment of any such law would be provided. 
It would be self-enforcing only with the 
decent citizen who instinctively and habitu- 
aliy obeys the law without being forced to 
do so. The criminal would pay no more 
attention to a Federal law than he now 
does to state laws, which is to say, prac- 
tically none at all. The result would be, 
inevitably, that the criminal class would 
remain armed while the decent, law-abiding 
citizen would be deprived of the most effi- 
cient means of self-defense. 


WE know of no city in the country 
which has a police force sufficiently 
large to afford adequate protection to the 
citizens at all times. We know of no city 
in which the vast majority of citizens are 
not, in the last analysis, largely dependent 
upon themselves for protection—no city in 
which it is not a fact that any citizen may 
find himself at any time called upon to de- 
fend himself, his family or his property 
solely by his own efforts. Thousands and 
thousands and scores of thousands of 
people in the cities of the country find the 
possession of a pistol or revolver a tre- 
mendous comfort, many of them have 
proved its value in time of need, and many 
more will do so if not deprived of it. 

But assuming for argument’s sake that 
it is the vocation of the police departments 
of cities, and not of the private citizen, 
to control crooks, what about the millions 
of people, more than half the population, 
who live in small towns and villages and 
in the country where there is little police 
protection or none at all? It is our con- 
tention, and we believe you will agree with 
us, that a Federal law of the kind in ques- 
tion would be a monstrous injustice to 
these people. 

The automobile today is in almost gen- 
eral use. There are few families that 
do not have a car. More than 15,000,000 of 
them are being driven about the country, 
frequently at night and along lonely 
roads. No sstatistics are available, but 
it is safe to assume that many of these 
cars are never driven at night without 
the protection afforded by a pistol within 
easy reach. 

Such a law would make this impossible. 
Think of the millions of women and chil- 
dren who are left alone a large part of 
the time, while the men of the family are 
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These clippings from metropolitan dailies 
show clearly the extent of and power behind 
the anti-gun movement 


away, who derive courage and comfort 
and peace of mind through the possession 
of a pistol or revolver which they know 
they can use with good effect against any- 
one threatening their safety. 

It is needless to discuss this further. 
Pages could be filled with instances where- 
in the pistol and revolver are rendering 
invaluable service to millions of law-abid- 
ing American people, a service which can- 
not be rendered by anything else. 

The utter fatuousness and absurdity of 
the whole movement is well illustrated by 
the assertion of some of the proponents of 
the proposed law that those who have 
need 7G the protection afforded by a pistol 
cank” as well use a shotgun or rifle. 
Cana imagine lugging a shotgun or rifle 
around with you wherever you go; can 
you imagine the women of your family 
lugging one from room to rooni as they 
go about the house, or reading with one 
lying across the table or in their laps? 
The fact is that the pistol is the most con- 
venient, efficient and effective weapon of 
self-defense which the law-abiding citizen 
can possess; and it is this fact alone which 
has been responsible for the manufacture 
and sale of so many millions of them. 


HIS whole proposition is an example 
of the greatest weakness in the Ameri- 
can body politic today—sloppy, illogical and 
stupid reasoning, plus the childlike belief 
that anything which is wrong can be made 
right by passing a law about it. This 
new effect in that direction is greater folly 
than anything which has gone before, for 
the reason that it will not only fail of 
its purpose to reduce crime but will, on 
the contrary, inevitably vastly increase 
crime. 
The criminal who hesitates today, or 
abstains altogether, in the fear or be- 
lief or knowledge that his victim is armed, 


will then know that he has nothing to - 


fear from his victim, but only from the 
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police or other authorities—and the pres- 
ent state of criminal activity is evidence 
enough of how little he fears that. 

You will note that one of the clippings 
reproduced herewith has a ring drawn 
around the second paragraph. We do not 
regard that second paragraph with appre- 
hension, because we believe that in 
America, and even in this day and genera- 
tion, there are enough level-headed men 
among our lawmakers to prevent the pas- 
sage of such an asinine measure. We call 
your attention to this paragraph, however, 
simply because it shows so clearly the type 
of mind responsible for a great deal of 
this anti-pistol agitation. 


WE print the reproduction of the clip- 
ping quoting President Coolidge be- 
cause it offers some encouragement, and 
because it indicates so clearly the shrewd 
common sense of the man. We are glad 
Calvin Coolidge is in the White House. We 
can easily think of others who have aspired 
to make that place their home who would 
eagerly lend their support to the anti-pistol 
movement because all the nice old ladies, 
soem saan and female, would applaud them 
or it. 

If you don’t want these people to kill 
your dog in their effort to get rid of the 
fleas that are biting him, if you don’t want 
these people to deprive you of your abso- 
lute right to employ the most convenient 
and serviceable and effective means of pro- 
tecting your life and property, you must 
act. You must write to your Representa- 
tive and your Senators in Congress and 
tell them exactly what you think of any 
legislation of this character, and request 
them to vote against any such bill. 

If you are not sufficiently interested to 
take ten minutes of your time and do 


- this, you will not have the slightest right 


to make one word of complaint if a law 
of this kind is passed. ‘ 

You can help enlist others in the cause 
by writing to your local newspaper, by 
writing to the secretary of your Chamber 
cf Commerce, and by writing and talking 
with all other men of your community 
with whom you come in contact. We hope 
you will do so. 
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Practical Taxidermy 


By 
SETH W. BULLOCK 


for Sportsmen 


He many times have you wished you knew how 


to save a particularly fine specimen? 


Most text 


books on taxidermy are too technical for the beginner. 
But here’s an article that anyone could understand 


O the hunter comes the highest 
sense of satisfaction when he se- 
cures &@ particularly fine specimen, 
whether it be cock pheasant or 
partridge, and can preserve that trophy 
and set it up to serve as a reminder of a 
very glorious day afield. This is seldom 
the case, as the majority of us, whose 
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leisure moments are spent afield, do not 
possess the knowledge necessary to mount 
our trophies. Either it must be sent away 
quickly to a taxidermist, or we must be 
content with the satisfaction of a good 
shot and the flavor of game on our pal- 
ates. The rest is but a memory. 

If you are satisfied with that, turn 
to another page. But if you would know 
how to do the thing, read on and you 
will have that which you have been 
wishing a long time to know. 

The art of taxidermy consists of doing 
properly four things, namely: skinning, 
poisoning, building up and mounting. Let 
us take them in order and consider a bird 
as our specimen. I have chosen a bird 
because by far the greater proportion of 
specimens you will be able to collect will 
be birds. 

Let us assume you have secured your 
bird (shoot ’em easy or you'll have trouble) 
and have at once proceeded to stuff 
the mouth, nostrils and all shot holes with 
cotton and smoothed the feathers. Observe 
closely the colors of the eyes, feet and bill. 
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If you will get the habit of carrying a 

bit of cotton in your pocket on your trips, 
you will find that it will save you con- 
siderable trouble, for if the blood and 
juices get on the feathers and dry, it 
is not an easy matter to remove them, no 
matter how hard you try. Your next pre- 
caution is in keeping the feathers smooth, 
which means a great deal when your bird 
is finished. 
« When it comes to the actual skinning, 
you must rely mostly on your own judg- 
ment as to the best time to begin. Re- 
member that after death the body will 
stiffen and you must wait at least until it 
again relaxes. This it will do a few hours 
after death. 

The reason for waiting until this stiff- 
ness passes away is not only to make your 
work easier but also to give the blood and 
juices a chance to dry, so that they will 
not soil the plumage while you are skin- 
ning. Personally, I have found it always 
best to wait anywhere from twelve to 
thirty-six hours, depending on the weather, 
for the reason that after this time the 
skin is more easily separated from the 
body, a fact which in the case of tender- 
skinned birds is very necessary. 

Your first step is illustrated in Figure 1. 
Place your specimen, under side up, on 
the table, head toward you, and locate the 
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point of the breast-bone. On the ma- 
jority of birds you will find a space run- 
ning from this bone to the vent, without 
feathers on it. Using your two thumbs, 
separate the feathers, working outward 
between these two points. Spend a few 
minutes gently pushing the feathers aside. 
This will help keep them in place, so you 
can work freely. 

Then, with the point of a sharp knife, 
cut through the skin, being careful not to 
break into the flesh beneath. This is the 


- only cut made in the skinning of your 


bird. As a precaution against soiling the 
feathers, you will find that if you sprinkle 
fine corn-meal or fine sawdust on the ex- 
posed parts, the moisture will be absorbed 
and the feathers kept clean. It will also 
keep your fingers dry, which will help you 
materially. 

Keeping the head toward you, gently 
separate the skin from the flesh. They 


will come readily apart by the use of the 
fingers only. Do not, however, pull or 
stretch the skin in any way. 

Continue this operation until you come 
to where the legs join the body. Grasp 
a leg in one hand and push the leg joint 
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up into sight, being careful to separate 
the skin from the flesh as you do so. 
When you have separated the skin far 
enough, you will be able to touch the 
tips of your thumb and forefinger under- 
neath the joint. 


T this joint cut the leg from the body, 

making sure that you do not cut into 
the skin. Figure 2 illustrates this point. 
Do the same now to the other leg, being 
careful the while not to muss the leg 
feathers. 

Pull the flesh and bones of the legs 
back into the skin and turn your attention 
to the tail. In order to sever the tail from 
the body, work the skin away from the 
sides and back of the bird with your fin- 
gers until your thumb and forefinger meet 
as before. Insert one blade of a pair of 
scissors under the back and one over the 
stomach on the line as illustrated in 
Figure 4, and cut off the tail well up on 
the body so as not to cut the quills of the 
tail feathers that are imbedded in the flesh. 

You can now very easily, by holding the 
body with one hand, pull the skin away 
from the flesh until you reach the junc- 
tion of the wings and the body. Work 
around each wing in the same manner as 
you did the legs and cut them off close 
to the body. (Fig. 5.) You have now 
left only the head to be cared for. 

Observe Figure 6, and you will see that 
in skinning the neck and head the skin is 
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outside and the feathers in. The action 
is the same as when you pull off a tight 
glove inside out. Work the skin from 
the neck as far as the base of the skull. 

From this point on you must be very 
careful. Do not attempt to. pull the skin 
over the head. As the skull is larger than 
the neck, it requires careful handling to 
get the skin over the skull. It can be 
done, however, without trouble. 

Grasp the bare neck with one hand, 
and with your thumb-nails push the skin, 
a little at a time, from all sides over the 
skull. This is not the process with what 
are called large-headed birds, in which 
case an opening must be made, either on 
the top or side of the skull, and the skull 
cleaned through this opening. Leave birds 
of this kind alone until you can handle the 
others, for it is a delicate operation. 

As the skin comes over the skull you 
will notice that it is tucked away into two 
small holes, one in each side of the skull. 
These are the ears, which 
by a little coaxing can 
be pulled out easily. 
(Fig. 6.) A little more 
and you will come to the 
eyes. (Fig. 

Here you will again 
need a sharp knife. As 
you pull the skin away 
from the eyes you will 
notice a white film or 
membrane that lies be- 

tween. This must 

be cut, but in so 

doing cut well down 

toward the bone, so 
you will not damage the eyelids, which 
remain on the skin. Continue on to where 
the beak joins the skull and stop. This 
is as far as you can go. 

You are now ready to cut the skull from 
the body. (Fig. 8.) Cut as shown, and 
do not throw away the body. From now 
on, work as rapidly as possible so the 
neck skin will not dry. 

With your scissors or knife clean out 
the brain. (Fig. 9.) Cut off any muscle 
and flesh clinging to the skull, being care- 
ful not to cut through that part where 
the upper and lower sections of the beak 
hinge. On birds up to and including the 
size of a crow, it will not be necessary to 
replace this with plaster, which is neces- 
sary on larger birds. Fill, but do not 
pack, the eye sockets with cotton. 

Up to now I have made no mention 
of the mixture taxidermists use to pre- 
serve specimens against decay and insects. 
This mixture is° a compound of white 








powdered arsenic and white soap, the for- 
mula for which will be found at the end 
of this article. If you cannot obtain the 
arsenic, powdered alum will be found ef- 
fective though not so good a preservative. 

With the blade of your knife or an old 
toothbrush, spread this mixture over all 
parts of the skull, inside and out, and also 
the neck skin. In turning the skin over 
the skull into its natural position, work it 
back again by gently pushing the skull into 
the skin with your thumb and finger nails, 
a little at a time from each side. 


HEN you have returned the head 

and neck to its former position, turn 
to the legs again, and cut away all the 
meat from the bones as far down as the 
first joint above the foot. Do not break 
any of the bones, as you will use them 
when you come to the actyal mouriting. 
(Fig. 3.) Poison the bones and skin well 
and turn back again. 

Go to the wings next, and peel away the 
skin and feather quills down to the joint 
where the muscles of the forewing end. 
On large birds it may be necessary to cut 
the skin and clean away the meat from 
the bones through this_.opening. Clean 
these bones thoroughly of flesh. Treat 
the same way as ‘ 
you did the legs, 
with the poison, 
and pull the skin 
back to its orig- 
inal state. 

Thoroughly poi- 
son the remainder 
of the skin and 
especially that part 
where the tail 
feathers are im- 
bedded in the flesh, 
as this part is one 
most frequently 
attacked by insects. 
Your skin is now ready to mount. 

Building up is the second step. For this 
you will need some wire, strong thread 
and excelsior, the smaller the bird the 
finer the excelsior. Build up an artificial 
body as near the size of the original as 
possible. Follow the diagram very closely, 
using the real body you have kept to 
guide you. (Fig. 10.) 

When this is done, insert a piece of 
wire as shown in Figure 10, leaving a por- 
tion protruding from the artificial neck. 
After you have made sure this body will 
fit, so that the edges of the breast skin 
will just close over it, go to the legs. 

Take a piece of your wire, sharpen an 
end and push through the bottom of the 
foot and up along the leg bone until it 
comes out alongside the bone from which 
you have removed the flesh. You can best 
accomplish this if you will hold the leg 
perfectly straight, as then the wire will 
not catch at the 
knee joint. Wrap 
with excelsior and 
wind, as shown in 
Figure 11, with 
your thread. 

Insert the arti- 
ficial body, seeing 
that the neck goes 
well up into the 
skull (Fig. 12), 
and force the wire 
through the skull 
so that it protrudes 
through the top of 
the head. Join the 
legs, as shown in 
Figure 12, to the 
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the exact point 
they did on the 


artificial body at . 


real body, and push 
another wire 
through the base 
of the tail from 
the under side well 
up into the excel- 
sior body and bend 
as also shown in 
Figure 12. This 
bend is to keep the 
tail feathers in 
shape and is cut 
off out of sight 
after your bird is 
set and dry. 

Be sure to put in 
the leg wires just 
as illustrated. The 
dotted lines will 
show how these wires must be bent. 

After your specimen is sewed up and 
the feathers properly smoothed, the actual 
mounting is the expression of your own 
artistic sense. You must use your own 
judgment as to the perch on which your 
bird is finally to rest. Select as natural 
a one as possible and yet of sufficient 
strength to be permanent. 

The chances are that at the start you 
will not attempt any difficult attitudes, so 
I am giving here the instructions for the 
simplest and yet one of the most natural 
of poses, as shown in Figure 13. 

When you have secured your perch, 
bore through that part on which the bird’s 
feet are to rest two holes at the proper 
distance apart, and in these holes place 
the two wires which extend from the feet, 
as shown in Figure 11. If you have some 
plaster of Paris handy, mix a little and 
fill these holes with it. Then push the 
wires through this plaster while still soft 
and allow to harden. However, if you 
have not this material at hand, you may 
clinch the wires underneath the perch in 
whatever manner seems most advisable, so 
long as they hold your bird firmly and do 
not show. 

You are now ready to do the most diffi- 
cult part of the whole process: setting 
your bird in a natural position. I can 
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help you little here, as your eyes and 
experience in observing natural positions 
of live birds must guide you altogether. 
If you have any pictures or photographs 
of birds, it will pay you to refer to them, 
for they will help you materially. 

You will remember that I have made 
no mention of wiring the wings. For 
the position as expressed in Figure 13, the 
wings are not wired but are merely folded 
naturally and held in place by the means 
of pins, as shown, until the bird becomes 
dry, when they can be removed. It is a 
good plan, however, after the bird is com- 
pletely dry and rigid, to drive the two 
upper pins into the body and cover the 
heads with the feathers. This will insure 
keeping the wings in position. 


ASLANCE at Figure 14 will show you 
how to keep the tail feathers in a 
natural position until the bird is dry. Also 
the tail wire may be cut off when you are 
sure your specimen is dry. A week’s time 
will be sufficient to allow for drying. 
There now remains but one thing to do, 
and that is putting in the glass eyes. This 
(Continued on page 71) 
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FRENCH Teor 


By 
C. T. HaMmiILtTon 


We paddled out from. the landing 
over the attractive waters of Lake 


W apizigonk 





None of us had ever seen or believed there was such trout fishing 


E three: the Cotton King, the 

General and I, who never, if pos- 

sible, have missed an opportunity 

to hunt or fish together: were 
the recipients of what to us was a rare 
invitation—to visit a Canadian club (par- 
don the inference) in the province of 
Quebec. Not one of those eight-cylinder, 
plush-upholstered millionaires’ retreats, 
but a real outdoor man’s honest-to-good- 
ness, wild and rustic Mecca. 

When the good news reached us, a 
meeting was held and two motions were 
before the house: first, that with business 
conditions as they were we could scarcely 
afford to accept; second, it might be the 
chance of a lifetime, a goodly portion 
of which had already been lived, and 
cculd we afford to refuse? The first 
motion was lost. 

During the evolution of the pros and 
cons, the Cotton King announced that his 
1919 sedan of a famous make had just 
been thoroughly overhauled mechanically, 
re-painted and re-tired; that it was as easy 
to look at as when new, and that such a 
trip as was under consideration would be 
a fitting test of its efficiency. With the 
Cotton King elected as Treasurer, the 
General as Road Master and representative 
for the party with Custom Officials, and 
myself as chauffeur, we rolled out, on a 
beautiful June morning, into the highway 
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and headed for the north with throttle open. 

We ran into a deluge of rain and high 
winds betweén Albany and Schenectady 
and had to resort to slickers and the pro- 
tection of the baggage. On reaching 
Schenectady, we drove through submerged 
streets, where the water was up to the 
running boards. The Cotton King wanted 
to stop, put his rod together and try for a 
fish, but he was overruled by the majority. 

All the way up the beautiful Saratoga- 
Lake George region, a 50 or 60-mile 
wind hit us on the port bow, right out of 
the nor’west, and the car, under its in- 
fluence, made a regular leeway like a boat, 
which had to be continuously steered 
against. 

Our first night was spent in the Adiron- 
dacks with a friend at Wawanaisa (the 
whippoorwill), where these strange birds 
lived up to the significance of their scien- 
tific name, Antrostomus vociferus, by an 
incessant serenade for an hour, at twi- 
light, right under our windows. Next 
morning, after leaving Elizabethtown, we 
ran out of the Adirondacks and the lee 
of Mount Marcy by cutting eleven miles 
off the regular trail and hitting the dirt 
road over Poke-o-Moonshine, which soon 
brought us to Lake Champlain. 

Through Keeseville, Ausable and Platts- 
burg was another delightful ride and then 
came the black clouds again, with more 


outside an artificial, liver-fed outfit 


driving rain. That nor’west, biting wind 
held strong and true and, together with the 
cloudbursts and even hail, made it a tough 
journey all the way to Montreal. Our 
host, who was all that one could be, and 
then some, met us at the appointed time 
and place, and the rest of the day was 
spent in preparation for the last lap. 

The morning was cool, bright and clear. 
With our party increased to five, we 
headed up the St. Lawrence. The Scotch- 
man was a friend of friend host, and with 
the additional luggage, plus our two more 
passengers, the old car needed no shock- 
absorbers and breezed along over ninety 
miles, taking the rough spots with the 
undulations of a spring-board, to Trois 
Riviéres. Here we left the traffic for a 
40-mile course due north, the last eighteen 
miles being negotiated in flivvers, mostly 
in low. 


UR destination attracted us at once 

as we surveyed the low, rambling club- 
house on the broad plateau. A long, ir- 
regular lake, formed by a basin enclosed 
by mountains of graceful sky-line, 
bordered the plateau. 

After a late sleep on our first morn- 
ing, we planned for an attack on /es truites 
grises, locally known as gray trout but 
evidently identical with our lake trout. 
Each man, in a canoe with a guide for 
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skipper, was paddled out from the land- 
ing over the attractive waters of Lac 
Wapizigonk, while the General explained 
how the sheer sides of the basin, in whose 
depths the gray trout revels, were due to 
an upheaval during the Laurentian period 
of formations, which geologic age is about 
the oldest on our continent. 

We trolled with light bait-casting rods, 
60 or 70 feet of line and our choice of 
baits. Lake trout, as all fresh-water 
fishermen know, are not the antagonists 
that one meets in the brook trout and 
bass; but the four and five-pounders were 
very lively and, at the last, vigorously 
protested coming to net. All of our catch 
were large-sized, beautiful fish, varying 
somewhat in color, with the silver-gray, 
from the spine to the median line, pre- 
dominant. 


WAS the last man in, with a 10%4-pound 

wonder of brilliant, silvery hue, which 
was a most creditable catch and looked 
good enough to win “the pool”; but the 
Cotton King was on the porch with ‘a 
smug look and a 1334-pounder! Both 
were large specimens for the depth at 
which we were trolling. As we prorated 
to the winner he informed us in the most 
matter of fact way that lake trout were 
caught in Timagami weighing over fifty 
pounds! 

“Yes,” was the response, “but they have 
to go down into hell after ’em and use a 
wire line which won't burn up.” 

We had some fun, and so did the 
guides, with the little French at our com- 
mand and one of our men, who finally 
comprehended the question “How many 
fish did the Cotton King catch?” vivaci- 
ously sputtered “Seeks, m’sicur; mais 
clinque—five, go home!” 

Although we had expected June to smile 
on us, both thermometer, and barometer 





End of Lac Antiagamac, the home of the serrated-jawed pike 


French Trout 


kept low and an 
open wood fire ad- 
ded to the comfort 
and cheer of the 
night as we talked 
it all over and ar- 
ranged our next 
expedition. 

Early morning 
saw us on board a 
substantial, clinker- 
built motorboat, 
dignified as “the 
yacht.” With the 
canoes in tow, we 
broke out into the 
open lake, passing 
Caribou Cascade, 
where the water 
comes tumbling and 
roaring down from 
Lac Caribou, over 
an hy pothenuse 
whose base is a 
mile and a quarter 
long and whose 
angle is fixed by an 
altitude of.200 feet. 


A SEVE N- 
MILE ride 
through this rugged 
scenery brought us 
to the northern end 
of the lake, where 
everything was 
made tight for the 
carry against the 
black flies and 
mosquitos. 

Our host had in- 
troduced us to a 
cotton helmet which 
covered the head, 
came down under the sweater or jacket and 
left nothing but the face exposed, which 
was smeared with fly dope. It was most ef- 
fective, and we discarded our head nets in 
favor of it for the rest of our trip. 

This carry was by far the stiffest we 
attempted and we shall never cease to 
admire those boys for the way they jacked 
those ninety-pound canoes up that steep 
trail over a route full of wet brush, stones 
and fallen trees. A two-mile carry, to the 
guides, was just an incident in the day’s 
work. 

We emerged from the woods to view 
lovely Lac des Isles, where we were 
promised good fishing for les truites 
rouges, the “red” or brook trout. Here 
was a body of water, up in the air about 
1,000 feet above the St. Lawrence, some 
four miles long and averaging, perhaps, a 
quarter of a mile wide. If we could have 
had an aeroplane view of that basin, with 
an instrument making things visible under 
water, it is doubtful, even then, if we 
would have felt like believing what we 
would have seen. All of us had fished, more 
or less, for many years and the General had 
cast his flies in many a brook and lake 
in the Yosemite and in other anglers’ 
paradises beyond the Great Divide, but— 

Well, the Cotton King, who is a first- 
rate fisherman, was the first to get his 
line swinging. He used an 8-foot leader 
with three flies: Montreal, Royal Coach- 
man and Parmacheene Belle. His guide 
brought him up to within fifty feet of the 
shore of a little cove, and with a very non- 
chalant cast his leader fell shoreward on 
the quiet surface. 

Three trout of goodly size cleft the 
water, performed parabolas and carried the 
flies under! With a rod curved to the 
danger point, amid excitement and con- 





gratulations all three were finally landed- 


and averaged 1% pounds. 


The General soon had a “double,” and 
for the next two hours we were the 
busiest men in the world. At every strike 
the fish came out of the water, te be 
distinctly seen, and with a quick twist 
took the fly under. There were no “big 
’uns,” but they were fine representatives 
of the square-tail, running from 3% to 2 
pounds. 

We tried many flies and, although it was 
a bright day, something with white in it 
was the most effective, invariably drawing 
a fish, in a new spot, at the first cast; 
whereas the browns and other combina- 
tions did not bring the same results. If it 
had a dash of white, it made no dif- 
ference whether tail or dropper. 

Lac des Isles was like most waters in 
which fish thrive, for one could not find 
them any old place and it was in certain 
spots only that our flies were like Aladdin’s 
Lamp. None of us had ever seen or 


A right comfortable pair to draw to 
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A two-mile carry was, to the guides, just an incident in the day’s work 


believed there was such trout fishing out- 
side an artificial, liver-fed outfit. 

La femme du Guardian—she knew how 
to cook them and, with the other good 
things to eat, together with the different 
kinds of ambrosia which the province of 
Quebec offers those within its borders, 
we had that evening a fitting outdoor man’s 
feast. ’ 

Our host, who could “parlez-vous 
Francais” with the greatest fluency and 
ease, had a’decided advantage over the 
rest of us the following day when it rained 
too hard to make fishing comfortable. He 
translated the latest news and acted as 
interpreter for our questions. We had 
hoped to see some moose, as there was 
plenty of fresh sign in the trails, but the 
continued wet made it unnecessary for 
them to come down to the lakes. Many 
are shot here in the season and the club 
record tells the tale. Bears also are not 
infrequent. 


“TH real romance of the atmosphere, 
however, lies in the traditions and 
stories of the mysterious wilderness to the 
north. Lac La Chienne, sixty miles nearer 
the Pole, is noted for its storms, rough 
waters and uncanny depths in which the 
musky grows to prodigious size. 

And there were the headwaters of the 
Mattawin, miles from nowhere, where no 
hunter who has the hardihood to venture 
that far into the bush ever returns without 
a record head, with a caribou to boot 
occasionally. The guides speak of these 
remote corners of the earth with a peculiar 
glint of the eye which is unmistakable and 
which makes a fellow, only fifty miles 
from a railroad, feel like a shoe-string sport. 
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The General, a voyageur by nature, had 
to get up and walk the floor during this 
conversation, which was gaudily tinted 
with a few interjections from our host. 
By sundown, we were all fairly well 
saturated with “the call of the wild,” which 
was dissipated only by a comfortable sup- 
per, rocking chairs and smokes, followed 
by some stirring songs, in inimitable voice, 
from the Scotchman. 

The name of Mattawin rang in our ears 
until we could resist it no longer and, be- 
sides, we had yet to conquer the pike and 
the doré, or pike-perch, both of which lay 
in ambush en route. The pursuit of the 
muskalonge would also have been in order 
had it not been for a log drive being in 
process. 

Lac Wapizigonk was again traversed and 
a two-mile carry brought us out on the 
south shore of Lac Antiagamac, the home 
of serrated-jawed pikes. Through the 
carry the prints of a cow moose and her 
calf were plainly defined and a pretty 
sight was enjoyed when a ruffed grouse 
with her young, all in view for a moment, 
protested the way with spread wings, erect 
feathers and all the fearlessness of the 
eternal mother. After all, there is no dif- 
ference in the principle of motherhood 
between that of a ruffed grouse and a bear, 
and there is no reason why an infuriated 
grouse the size of a bear could not make 
it interesting for anyone. 

Once launched on the lake, the pike be- 
gan most obligingly to bite. My guide’s 
method of killing them fascinated me, and 
I watched him attentively at each execu- 
tion. When the fish had quieted sufficiently, 
the thumb and forefinger were gently slid 
under the gills and by pinching forced the 


pike to open his mouth. When the hook 
had been extracted, the fish was grasped 
with both hands and its mouth presented 
to a small brace across the canoe. The 
pike instantaneously crunched on this with 
a vise-like grip, the guide made a quick 
twist of the wrists and the crack of that 
neck reverberated through the sounding- 
board of the canoe’s freeboard. 


| until this time I had not suspected 
my canoticr of having a sense of 
humor and, since I had learned he was 
forty-five years old and had thirteen 
children, somehow I did not expect it. 
Great was my surprise then, after a half- 
hour attempt to connect with a wall-eyed 
pike, when [I asked him where they all 
were, to have him reply, with a perfectly 
straight face, “Dams le lac, m’steur.” After 
my appreciation of this, we were much 
better friends and the reward soon came 
in the form of a beautiful doré, from the 
edge of the lily-pads, bright gold in colora- 
tion and shading to just enough brown on 
the back to make a pleasing contrast. 

We caught several running from 2 to 
3 pounds and were astonished at the gamy 
fight they put up. 

After a bite to eat on an attractive little 
island, we wound our way through a 
serpentine outlet into the Mattawin and 
were soon watching the logs sliding down- 
stream, on their way to the pulp mills at 
Shawinigan Falls. Just above us were the 
Bouleau Rapids, at a bend in the river, 
where the spray flew as they were thrown 
around and bounced against the boulders 
—a most exhilarating and novel sight. 

We learned that these logs were going 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Tales of 


Record Fish and Fishing 


Edited by LADD PLUMLEY 


Watch each month for these tales of the taking of 
prize-winning fish. This month it’s a rainbow 


HERE is an old Spanish proverb to 

the effect that you can not catch 

trout without getting wet. Accord- 

ing to the doctrine of evolution, 
given time enough—several generations— 
the members of a family of trout fishermen 
ought to develop fins in place of arms, and 
have streaks of iridescence over the body 
like a rainbow, or speckles of vermilion, 
like a brook trout. 

All those who go trout fishing are fully 
aware of the truth of the ancient Spanish 
proverb. The wise precaittion for all trout 
fishermen is to carry a waterproof match 
safe and a dollar watch. 

It was a couple of years ago that I was 
fishing a trout stream of a very cold, rainy 
day, far up in the high mountains. I was 
beautifully protected from water. Had on 
mackintosh waders and a stout Cape Ann 
slicker, warranted to keep out a very Ni- 
agara of a deluge. I was dry, warm and 
exceedingly comfortable. 

had just met at the streamside a 
wretched angler in ordinary clothing, wet 
and miserable. I was as full of conceit as 
my creel wasn’t full of trout. For I had 
caught hardly anything. Rather poor kind 
of a day for fly-fishing. 

Toward night the rain let up a little, 
and presently big fish began to rise, rise 
fast and furious. Here was the opportunity 
to change defeat to victory. I slung my fly 
across to where a big chap was breaking 
the water. I was standing in liquid ice, 
for the stream was at least that cold, near- 
ly up to my middle. 

Instantly the big trout took the fly. And 
—instantly my feet slipped on a loose rock 
and I sat down. For a moment even my 
head was submerged. 

Mackintosh waders! Waterproof cloth- 
ing! All that rainy day dry. Nothing 
could have served me then but rubber un- 
derclothing or a diver’s outfit. And, of 
course, the big trout got away. 


TOOK into the streamside willows. Re- 

moved all my clothes down to the skin. 
Wrung them out, shivering in the cold 
evening mountain air. Replaced my cloth- 
ing. But barely had I done so, when the 
rain deluged more deluge than ever that 
day. 

The rise of trout ceased as suddenly 
as it began. And soggy as a drowned kit- 
ten, I turned my soaked person toward the 
distant camp hostelry. Yea, if you seek 
trout, be prepared for wetness. And this 
reminds me of what I once read concerning 
taking care of a rod. It soberly advised, 
“Never get your rod wet; there is no 
need.” 

We fishermen know that it’s healthy to 
get wet. Do you think that evening I got 
soaked to my hat in liquid ice that I got 
pneumonia? Not on your life. It did me 
good. The next morning I felt fine. Not 
a trace of snuffles even. 

Here will follow not so unusual a story 





The prize-winning rainbow trout 


of a wet fisherman. In to his waist. He 
says nothing about the damage it did him. 
Didn’t do him anything but good. And all 
fishermen should recognize that they are 
amphibious animals, which only come out 
on dry land simply to work in shops and 
offices and make the stuff so as again to 
get real wet. 

The rainbow trout is not native to the 
waters of the Soo, Michigan. But they 
have thrived there. At present many fine 
rainbow trout are taken in those waters. 
But they are difficult waters to fish. He 
who fears getting wet should not do any 
wading in those waters. Here follows the 
story of a fine Soo sportsman, who, al- 
though wet to the. middle—he’ll tell you 
how the jocund god of fishermen soaked 
him—yet went right on fishing. Although 
wet, he landed not only a fine rainbow 
trout but the third prize for its class in a 
recent FIELD AND STREAM National Fishing 


Contest. This trout weighed 5 pounds, 
1 ounce, was 23% inches long, 13% 


inches in girth, and was taken with an 
Allcock Ideal rod, an Allcock reel a Vom 
Hofe line and a Bucktail fly, which was 
tied by the angler, Mr. A. H. Russell. 


DOUBLE A FISHING NAPOLEON 
By A. H, Russell 


‘6 ELL, Allen, are you going to whip 
the rapids this afternoon?” 

“T believe I will,” I answered, as I 

looked out of the office window across the 
blue waters of St. Mary’s river. 


The sight of the swiftly running water 
gave me a thrill and brought to my mind 
the vision of beauty that had missed my 
fly by less than an inch on the previous 
Monday. It was a rainbow trout. The 
gamest of game-fish—one that has more 
dynamic energy per square inch of body 
than any other fish, in my estimation. So 
I decided to whip the rapids that Saturday 
afternoon. 

The rapids referred to are the St. Mary’s 
Rapids, that portion of St. Mary’s river ly- 
ing between the Soo, Michigan, and Soo, 
Canada, ship canals and immediately east 
of the International Bridge. It is approx- 
imately one-half mile long and about three 
to four hundred yards wide. There is 
about an 18-foot drop from head to foot, 
thus causing a very strong current. 

It is the ideal spot for the fisherman, as 
it gives him a variety of conditions under 
which to test his skill. There are stretches 
of swiftly running water; then the ledges 
with madly rushing, foamy white water; 
then the whirling eddies lying below. These 
ledges are behind the numerous boulders, 
large ‘and small, strewn promiscuously 
throughout the rapids. Thus it can read- 
ily be seen that the fisherman has a mighty 
hard job on his hands, or I should say, 
on his feet, when he attempts to wade in 
these waters. 

Having decided, I could hardly wait to 
get home, eat lunch, don my fishing togs 
and hike for the scene of action. I arrived 
there about 3:30 p. m., feeling like Napo- 
leon, that I could conquer anything. I con- 
nected up rod and line and attached a 
tempting bucktail of my own make and 
cautiously worked my way out on the mid- 
dle ledge, where I had seen the beauty on 
Monday. 


N° luck; whipping close in, far out, and 
running my fly over all the ripples 
didn’t even bring a rise. I then proceeded 
down-stream, whipping all the eddies, rip- 
ples and likely looking places where one 
might be lying in wait for a chance at a fly. 
I kept consistently fishing, but no results, 
and I was feeling less like Napoleon all the 
time. Although it was early in August it 
was cold. The wind had shifted to the 
northwest, and was making it harder to 
place the fly all the time. 

About 5:45 p. m., I dug up some sand- 
wiches from my coat pocket and sat down 
behind a friendly boulder to rest and plan 
a new campaign. I decided to go to the 
top of the rapids and work down to the 
center again. Arriving at my point of 
attack, I waded in as far as I could, and 
let my fly play around. It wasn’t looking 
any brighter, but what? A tug and a 
vicious pull, and I was all set. 

In about a minute, the fight had stopped, 
and I knew that I had a pickerel. 
-I threw all caution to the winds and reeled . 
him in quickly and made a slash at him 

(Continued on page 79) 
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‘ 
More Game” 


SCOUTS AS GAME GUARDIANS 


HE alert, enterprising, red-blooded 

young American takes to game 

protection like a duck to water— 

given a chance. Inheriting from a 
long line of sportsmen ancestors an inher- 
ent love for the outdoors and a keen in- 
terest in wild animal life, the American 
boy easily and naturally fits into any well 
erganized plan of education in game pres- 
ervation. Nor is the son of the recent 
immigrant lacking in favorable reaction 
to the same influences. 

The Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion of Waterbury, Connecticut, has put 
the idea into practice by organizing a 
Junior Branch of its association, eligibility 
to membership in which is confined to Boy 
Scouts who have attained their first-class 
rating, the idea being that membership 
should not be had for the mere asking but 
should be earned by meritorious work and 
thorough preparation. Duties of Junior 
members consist in numerous activities 
which are under the direction and manage- 
ment of the parent association, such as 
feeding of birds in winter, reporting vio- 
lations of game or bird protection laws, 
erecting nesting boxes, patrol of sanctua- 
ries, and the like. 

The movement promises to be a very 
constructive method of educating boys in 
the principles of true sportsmanship, the 
economic and aesthetic value of wild ani- 
mal life, the provisions of conservation 
laws, and in the facts of natural history. 
Fach boy thus becomes a factor in the 
education of the members of his own 
family, his schoolmates and others, both 
old and young, with whom he may be asso- 
ciated, in the facts and principles of con- 
servation. The knowledge he gains of 
facts and principles is acquired incidentally 
in connection with actual participation in 
the outdoor activities. 

The Junior Branch of the Waterbury 
Association was inaugurated only last Au- 
gust, but has already proved its value and 
practicability. In discussing the plan, 
President E. L. Carter, originator of the 
idea, said: 


sé] HAVE given quite some time and 

thought as to how much good associa- 
tions of our kind could do. It has been my 
aim to impress upon the public that it was 
not our object to distribute fish and game 
and to immediately turn around and de- 
stroy them. 

“A great majority of our members only 
go into the woods during the fishing sea- 
son in the spring and the hunting season 
in the fall. At other times they are not 
in touch with what is going on in the 
woods. 

“This condition is undoubtedly general 
throughout the country, and here is where 
the idea of the Junior Branch entered 
my mind. My thought was that we 
could enlist the aid of these boys 
whose scout work takes them into the 
woods at all times and that they might 
fit into the general plan for wild life 
protection.” 

The Waterbury Junior Branch for en- 
listing boy scouts in game conservation 
work is in line with a carefully elaborated 
plan prepared by President John Burn- 
ham of the American Game Protective 
Association several years ago and put into 
effect in various parts of the country with 
conspicuous success. 
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CLOSE SEASONS RECOMMENDED 


“Tee investigation being conducted into 
the status of the ruffed grouse over its 
entire range by the American Game Pro- 
tective Association Committee has devel- 
oped some startling information which 
causes sportsmen in the states affected to 
insist upon drastic steps to protect the seed 
birds. 

In many places, barely enough birds re- 
main for brood stock, and if shooting is 
permitted under such conditions the res- 
toration of a normal supply of birds will 
materially be delayed. 

Sportsmen should see to it that close 
seasons are established where needed and 
for so long a time as necessary for the 
grouse covers to become restocked. This 
is a legislative year in only three Northern 
States: New York, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, which hold annual sessions. 
All of the other states in the ruffed grouse 
area hold biennial sessions on the odd 
numbered years, so no legislative relief 
can be had in such states this winter. 


MORE AUTHORITY TO GAME 
OFFICERS 


HE grouse situation is evidence of the 

wisdom of clothing game commissions 
with authority to provide additional pro- 
tection in such emergencies by invoking 
clese seasons. Such authority might be the 
means of saving grouse in certain locali- 
ties from practical extermination, which 
would follow a long open season and in- 
tensive shooting while waiting for a legis- 
lative session. 

Game administration cannot be accom- 
plished successfully under hard and fast 
unchangeable statutes. Discretionary power 
must be vested in the administrative 
authority so that protective measures may 
be invoked on short notice as found 
necessary. 

Developments along this line have been 
considerable in recent years. A number of 
states have clothed the governor or game 
authorities with such more or less limited 
discretionary power with reference to clos- 
ing seasons. A few states have granted 
to the state game officers extensive power 
to make regulations. 


GIVE STATE A MOUNTAIN TOP 
EARNING that a tract of virgin red 


spruce, almost the only remaining tract 
in the state of Massachusetts, was about 
to be cut and reduced to lumber, a group 
of public-spirited citizens has purchased 
100 acres on the top of Mount Watatic and 
peepee it to the state as a permanent 
bird sanctuary. The purchase and preser- 
vation of this interesting and important 
property was accomplished through the 
agency of the New England Federation of 
3ird Clubs. 

On account of the value of the timber, 
the price of the property was too high to 
permit purchase by the state under its limi- 
tations in the forestry law. 

The mountain top commands a fine view 
of southern New Hampshire, Vermont and 
the Berkshire hills. It is, according to Dr. 


E. W. Forbush, State Ornithologist, a re- 
scrt and breeding place for a number of 
varieties of birds rarely found elsewhere 
in the state. It is thickly covered with 
large red spruce trees, some of them two 
feet in diameter. One of the trails of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club passes over it 
and it is accessible from the state highway. 

The reservation, when accepted by the 
state, will serve the two-fold purpose of 
a sanctuary for birds and a permanent ex- 
hibit of one of the fine forest trees, now 
practically extinct in the state. It is the 
first bird sanctuary established in the in- 
land portion of Massachusetts. 


FARMERS RESTRICT HUNTING 


EVERAL groups of farmers in Wash- 

ington have organized to restrict hunt- 
ing in their respective districts. Regularly 
organized clubs have been formed, the 
terms of agreement being that no hunting 
be permitted on the lands of the members 
except according to club regulations. 
Some exclude all outsiders; others permit 
members to invite a limited number of 
shooting guests during the season. 

This tendency on the part of farmers 
presents a serious problem to the sports- 
man who has a proprietary interest in the 
game, equal to that of the landowner, but 
who may own no land on which to hunt 
and who may not be a member of a club 
owning shooting preserve. 

The American Game Protective Associa- 
tion has always fought for preserving op- 
portunity for every law-abiding American 
citizen to hunt, but does not condone the 
excesses and offenses of the vandal element 
which, by abuses and disregard of the 
rights of property owners, has in some in- 
stances brought the fraternity of sports- 
men into disrepute. 

Sportsmen may, by purging their own 
ranks of undesirables and by their own 
gentlemanly conduct in the field, do much 
to allay this prejudice. There are many 
instances where sportsmen’s clubs, by prov- 
ing their willingness to co-operate with 
farmers in protecting their property, as 
well as preserving the game, have main- 
tained the most amicable and friendly rela- 
tions with landowners. 

Another method of saving themselves 
from exclusion from all hunting is in the 
establishment of public shooting grounds 
by both Federal and state authority. This 
is a movement yet in its infancy, but one 
which sportsmen have a right to promote 
with vigor and energy. The funds neces- 
sary to acquire and maintain such shoot- 
ing places are provided by the sportsmen 
themselves and they are willing to con- 
tribute liberally by increased license fees 
if the funds so acquired can be expended 
to establish and perpetuate shooting oppor- 
tunities. Public shooting grounds that 
have been established in this country and 
in Canada have been successful and 
popular. 


BIRD IMPORTATIONS 


[ MEOSITION of rigid restrictions on 
the importation of birds from foreign 
ccuntries into the United States has pre- 
vented the introduction of undesirable spe- 
cies. The English sparrow and the star- 
ling were brought here and obtained a 
foothold before inspection and permits 
were required by the Federal law. The 
regulations now in force governing im- 
portations of birds are included in the 
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so-called Lacey Act, passed by Congress 
twenty-five years ago. 

Few game birds are now imported, such 
being chiefly confined to quail from 
Mexico and Hungarian partridges from 
Europe, importations of these species for 
stocking purposes the past year number- 
ing 39,000 and 3,000 respectively. Some 
years ago large importations of pheasants 
were made from Europe and China, but 
recently American breeders have been 
able to supply the demand. A few game 
birds of other varieties have been brought 
in for experimental purposes, such as the 
Mexican chachalaca, the bamboo partridge, 
the curassow, Chinese sand grouse and 
other species. 

Large numbers of cage birds are im- 
ported, including canaries from Germany, 
parrots from tropical America and Aus- 
tralia, weaver birds from Africa and doves 
from the South Pacific Islands. Orna- 
mental pheasants are brought from India 
and China, and many rare birds from the 
far corners of the world. Most of these 
are for exhibit purposes in zoological parks 
or other collections. 

Total importations last year numbered 
450,000 birds from which the government 
derived a revenue of over $200,000 from 
customs duties. All importations are sub- 
ject to inspection by the Department of 
Agriculture and may not be brought in 
without permits. 


COMMISSIONER GOULD IS 
RIGHT 
AMES F. GOULD, Game and Fish 


Commissioner of Minnesota, in a re- 
cent report, says: 

“This department believes that the pres- 
ent law permitting the shooting of deer 
of either sex and all ages in even-num- 
bered years does not operate effectively 
in the interests of deer conservation. Pres- 
ervation of any species is dependent upon 
the protection of sufficient brood stock 
and especially in the case of the deer, 
and that means the protection of females 
and the young. Minnesota is not giving 
the deer adequate protection necessary 
to the preservation of that species when 
it permits indiscriminate shooting at any 
time. The effectiveness of the one buck 
law has been proved by the experiences of 
the states and the United States Govern- 
ment in Alaska, and Canadian provinces, 
where such a law is in effect.” 

Alternate open and close seasons for 
deer is a makeshift and, unless females, 
and immature animals are protected, will 
not prevent depletion. It only postpones 
the evil day. 


FISH CAR BY POPULAR SUB- 
SCRIPTION 
HE Kentucky Game and Fish Com- 
missioner is developing an extensive 
system of game fish propagation and 
planting. He needed a new distribution 
car to supplement the one which has been 
in use for the past ten years, but lacked 
a legislative appropriation. Commissioner 
Waggoner appealed to the public-spirited 
sportsmen of the state for contributions, 
and the response was so spontaneous and 
generous that he was warranted in con- 
tracting for a new steel car to cost, with 
equipment, $34,000. 
Kentucky carries on extensive fish sal- 
vaging operations, stranded and _ land- 
locked fish being rescued and transported 


to various parts of the state for stocking 
purposes. During the summer fish have 
access to extensive overflowed lands where 
they spawn and remain until fall. When 
the waters recede, many of these fish, es- 
pecially the young fry, become landlocked 
in pools and sloughs where they will per- 
ish unless rescued and removed to other 
waters. 

It is the purpose of the Commissioner 
to expand his facilities for this work un- 
til all such places subject to overflow can 
be covered by rescue crews. This rescue 
work is supplemental to the propagation 
in hatcheries and is, in fact, more impor- 
tant, results considered, than any other 
branch of the fish distribution work. 
Many valuable species of fish not capable 
of artificial propagation are by this means 
given wide distribution in the state and 
the interests of anglers served everywhere. 
Bass and bream are the only species dis- 
tributed from the hatcheries, while the 
rescue work yields every species known 
to Kentucky waters. 


BIG GAME ON PARADE 
T is doubtful which one of the many 
distinctive features of Yellowstone 

Park appeals most strongly to visitors. 
The geysers are unique, the canyon is im- 
pressive beyond description, but the wild 
animals cause most comment and seem 
to create most interest. 

During the summer, the large wild 
animal most frequently seen is the bear, 
as they hang around the vicinity of the 
camps and hotels, attracted by free lunch 
hand-outs. An occasional deer is seen dur- 
ing the summer, but few elk and buffalo, 
seldom an antelope, and no sheep. 

In September and October, when the 
snows begin to fall on the higher eleva- 
tions, the big game is driven down gradu- 
ally to the lower levels and may frequently 
be seen in large numbers. Unfortunately 
this comes after the tourist season and 
when there are few to see them. 

The park naturalist, Mr. Sawyer, re- 
ports an unusual number of animals in 
the vicinity of Mammoth Hot Springs last 
fall. A band of elk appeared on the pa- 
rade ground on October 13th to join a 
herd of deer that had been feeding there 
several weeks. These animals exhibit an 
interesting tendency to playfulness and 
extraordinary lack of timidity as they as- 
semble about the Hot Springs Hotel. 

“T have counted twenty-four in the pres- 
ent herd of deer,” says Mr. Sawyer. “This 
herd is made up mostly of does and fawns. 
Of the few bucks, there is one exception- 
ally large and fat. Incidentally, this fine 
old buck is as tame as any in the herd. 
He is much given to lying down and chew- 
ing his cud placidly. At such times he 
pays no heed to a person passing him two 
or three paces distant. 

“The elk and deer at Mammoth range 
over the same grazing ground, so that 
they are necessarily closely associated, yet 
they do not actually mingle. I have not, 
however, seen any friction between them. 
They simply, as a rule, stay apart, each 
in its own band, according to species.” 


DOMESTICATED OYSTERS 


"THE growing of oysters for market 
on the natural oyster beds of the 
seacoast has come to be something akin 
to farming of the land for agricultural 
crops. “Seed” is planted and the mature 


oyster crop is harvested from privately 
owned *or leased beds with considerable 
systematic regularity. Difficulty in pro- 
curing “seed” has, among other things, 
hampered oyster production, but not un- 
til very recently have experiments in ar- 
tificial oyster culture resulted success- 
fully. 

At a recent convention of the National 
Association of Fisheries Commissioners, 
a banquet was held at which artificially 
propagated oysters were served. The 
domesticated bivalves were furnished for 
the occasion by Conservation Commis- 
sioner Macdonald of New York, from 
the state hatchery at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, and marked the successful culmi- 
nation of a long series of experiments in 
oyster culture. 

Artificial propagation of fresh-water 
clams, in connection with the shell and 
pearl button industry of the Mississippi 
valley, has successfully been carried on by 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries for 
a number of years, but no success has 
heretofore been attained in hatching and 
rearing oysters to maturity under artifi- 
cial conditions. 

The serving of these oysters marks the 
successful conclusion of experiments to 
obtain an artificial “set” of oyster larvae 
covering a number of years. In 1879, 
Professor W. K. Brooks of Johns Hop- 
kins University succeeded in fertilizing 
-_ eggs and kept them alive for five 

ays. 

Efforts to keep young swimming oysters 
alive to the point where they attached 
themselves as spat failed of success, how- 
ever until 1920, when William Firth 
Wells, biologist and sanitarian of the New 
York Conservation Commission, succeeded 
in getting a “set” of about 1,000 spat on 
the inside of bottles at the plant of the 
Blue Points Oyster Company at West 
Bayville, where the commission was con- 
ducting an experimental laboratory. 


A HUNTING CLUB LICENSE 


"THE state of Illinois has inaugurated 
an innovation in the way of a new 
kind of hunting license which applies to 
all clubs organized or maintained for the 
purpose of shooting any kind of migra- 
tory birds. The fee is $10. 

Clubs so licensed are required to keep 
an accurate daily register of the number 
and kind of migratory birds killed by each 
member, guest or employee. Such regis- 
ters are to be open to inspection by game 
wardens. Individual members are re- 
quired to carry a certificate from the offi- 
cers of the club showing how many birds 
they have killed each day, and these certifi- 
cates and any birds in possession are sub- 
ject to inspection by officers at’ any time. 

That such regulations as this should be 
considered necessary is evidence of the 
difficulty of enforcing bag-limit laws. The 
Illinois law fixes a daily bag limit of 15 
ducks and allows 60 in possession; geese 
or brant, 8 a day and 10 in possession. 
The daily limit on doves, plover and yel- 
low legs, rails and jacksnipe is 15 a day, 
with a possession limit for each. On each 
species, except geese and brant, the state 
limits are lower than those fixed as the 
maximum by the Federal regulations. 

The Illinois River is a famous duck 
shooting resort and many clubs have been 
organized which control a large part of 
the shooting on the river. 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


10-BORE SUPER X 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


EADERS of Fretp ANp StrREAM who 

have followed the articles of Captain 
Crossman, Captain Askins and the Editor, 
will be interested in knowing that at last 
the long prophesied Super-X ten-bore shell 
has arrived. It was like pulling teeth to 
get one of the munition makers to produce 
a really useful ten-bore wildfowling car- 
tridge. The ten is now back upon its 
throne, in the place which it formerly held 
among the coastal wildfowlers of the 
seventies. 

This shell is being loaded with one and 
five-eighths of BB, Two, Three, Four, Five 
and Six Shot, this 
being three-eighths 
of an ounce more 
shot than has been 
procurable in fac- 
tory loaded ammu- 
nition for the last 
thirty years. They 
don’t say how much 
powder, but I pre- 
sume an equiv alent 
of about 434 drams 
of black. "A ten- 
bore load with one 
and one - quarter 
ounces of shot, 
which was the 
heaviest charge 
formerly given, 
backed by four and 
one-quarter drams 
of powder was as 
absurd as a twelve- 
bore shell loaded 
with three and one- 
half drams of 
powder and one 
ounce of shot. Some 
people like 
called express 
loads, but they 
have their limita- 
tions, and there is 
only one thing that will kill at long range 
—a lot of shot, sufficient to fill up the pat- 
tern so that a duck cannot pass safely 
through it, at ranges where we cannot 
throw enough shot from a _ twelve-bore 
gun to get sufficient density of pattern. The 
ability to heave a large charge, and that 
alone, is the secret of the ten-bore’s power. 

Since the three-inch Super X _ twelve- 
bore shell was placed on the market, our 
ten-bore guns had actually fallen behind 
the twelve’s in power until this ten-gauge 
Super shell was produced. 

| predicted this shell five years ago in 
FieLp AND STREAM, before we ever thought 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











of Super X ammunition. We have heard 
of obstacles which the manufacturers had 
to contend with in producing it, yet they 
were obstacles which a ballistician could 
have overcome, once he had the proper 
powder to drive the shot, just as easy in 
five weeks as he could in five years. 





we can overcome this and secure density 
of pattern is by increasing the load, and 
beyond certain limits the only way we can 
increase the load is by increasing the bore. 

Properly loaded a four-bore will out- 
shoot any eight, and eight will outshoot 
any ten, a ten will outshoot any twelve, 
and so on down the line to the twenty- 
eight-bore gun. The twenty-bore man is 
often heard to say that he can kill just 
as far with his twenty as he can with the 
twelve, and in that he is most often right, 
and more honest than he realizes. His 
hearers jump to the conclusion that he 
means that the twenty is just as powerful 
as the twelve, and quite often that is ex- 
actly what he means. The truth of the 
matter is that very 
few of us can kill 
ducks consistently 
beyond forty yards. 
An_ exceptionally 
good shot can kill 
them consistently 
at from forty to 
fifty yards. Anex- 
pert can kill them 
a good part of the 
time at sixty, but 
he won't do it con- 
sistently, and he 
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This battery shooting does not call for long range 


There are those among our sportsmen 
who claim that a twenty will kill just as 
far as a twelve, and a twelve will kill just 
as far as a ten. They speak with over- 
enthusiasm for the gun that they like best, 
displaying lack of knowledge or unusually 
dull perception. 

Shot and shot alone will kill at in- 
creasing ranges. The greater the range we 
want to kill at, the larger the pellets must 
be to have sufficient remaining energy at 
the point of impact. The larger the 
pellets the fewer there can be in the same 
weight charge. Consequently, the more 
open the pattern will be. The only way 






won't make a fifty- 
fifty average no 
matter how good 
he is. This inability 
to kill consistently 
at the extreme 
range of a twelve 
leads many of the 
small bore men to 
think that the 
twenty is just as 
powerful, because 
they kill as far with 
the twenty as they 
can with the 
twelve, and they do 
it easily because 
the gun is lighter, 
handier and conse- 
quently points more accurately. 

We will now hear the same thing from 
some shooter in regard to the twelve, 
merely because they cannot reach out with 
a ten efficiently enough to get its best out 
of it. They will say this new shell is a 
lot of applesauce—I can kill just as far 
with my twelve, and they will, too, but 
there will be some men that will on a 
general average kill more birds with a ten, 
and all of us will on occasions kill farther 
with the ten, and there are certain localities 
in this country where they will now be able 
to kill some ducks where they haven’t been 
able to reach them with their twelves. 
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best Pocket Kodak, Model B 


Put it in your pocket, take it with you anywhere 
and bring good pictures back. Picture size, 154 x 2%. 


See this newest Kodak at your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., Tie Kodak city 
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21-inch bird, long bill, 
long red head, white-gray 
mantle on drakes; grayish- 
black back en ducks. 
Above salt-water marshes 













Get ’em with an 


L.C. Smith Long 
Range Gun 


babel of croaks, com- 
ing from a fleet of 
wary, aerial taxicabs — 
speeding at 150 miles an 
hour—faster than De 
Paolo travelled at Indi- 
anapolis. 


That’s the sign of the 
Canvas-Back—and it’s 
enough to make any 


shooter hold his fire. 


If you shoot an L. C. 
Smith Long Range Gun 
you can hold your fire 
twice as long as the other 
fellow, and still make 
your hit, for it is cham- 
bered for the new 3-inch 
shell and kills consis- 
tently at 80 yards. 


Before you buy, examine 
this gun at your dealer’s, 
and write for Catalog A40. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


McDONALD & " LINFORTH 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 
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I haven’t shot this Super X shell to make 
any predictions about it. I don’t have to. 
Twenty years’ experimental work with 
firearms and ammunition makes one a 
pretty good judge of what to expect, and 
I have loaded ten-bore shells for my own 
use in the past five years, which I am quite 
certain were capable of all this Super X 
ammunition will do, and I know the 
execution they would perform. Neverthe- 
less, I am looking forward with keen an- 
ticipation to using them within the next 
week or two on geese and ducks on 
Shinnecock and Barnegat Bays. 

The death of the ten-bore is a rather 
interesting thing. In looking over one of 
Frank Forester’s books, written in about 
1846, I find where he recommends the ten- 
bore gun for quail shooting in Rockland 
County, N. Y. As a matter of fact, until 
a few years ago for grouse and wood- 
cock shooting I used a magnificent old 
English ten-bore made by Pape for my 
father in 1872 at a cost of about seventy- 
five guineas. The gun had cylinder bore 
barrels twenty-eight inches in length, and 
weighed the surprising weight of seven and 
one-quarter pounds. I used in it an ounce 
and one-quarter of shot and three and one- 
quarter drams of powder. I gave up using 
the gun as much because of the ridicule 
of some of my friends as otherwise, yet I 
was actually shooting no heavier charge 
than most men use every day in the field. 
No more shot and no more powder, but 
the result was an exquisitely distributed 
open pattern with which I did not smash 
a bird at close range, and particularly 
excellent because of its spread for early 
shooting. In those days we used to start 
shooting woodcock in July, partridge the 
first of September. One needed an open 
bored gun for them, shooting in such 
thick cover before the leaves even began 
to turn. 


I mention this old gun to show the 
peculiarities with regard to peculiar ten 
which we sometimes made then. Tens were 
used for shore birds, jacksnipe, quail shoot- 
ing and partridge shooting, and were con- 
sidered the only guns for wildfowling in 
the seventies. The twelve was looked 
upon with the same eye with which many 
take in the twenty today. 

Then trapshooting became popular. 
Bogardus, Captain Money, Brewer, and 
other famous live shots were populariz- 
ing the game and drawing large crowds to 
see them shoot. A pigeon match would 
be held, and there would be one man 
shooting a ten-bore with home-loaded 
shells and one and three-quarter ounces 
of shot, besides another man shooting a 
special twelve with three-inch roman 
candles in it, and, another fellow with 
standard ammunition. It was obviously 
unfair, not only unfair to the shooters, 
but unfair to the betting circle; so a rule 
was established limiting the charge of shot 
for pigeon shooting to one and one-quarter 
ounces, irrespective of bore. Then the 
munition makers got together and decided 
not to build anything heavier for ten-bore 
guns than a one and one-quarter load, and 
the ten started to slide downhill. 

You fellows that have an old ten-bore 
knocking about, and I have a fine old 
Parker handy of that breed, get some of 
these new shells and try them out. You 
will be able to: kill some of those high 
passing ducks with them and some of those 
wary old whistlers that circle over your 
blind yet never come in, but don’t be easily 
discouraged, because to use them properly 
where they are still capable of hitting, you 
have got to learn your leads all over again, 
and furthermore, you mustn’t forget eleva- 
tion, which is something that wildfowlers 
in this country stopped talking about many 
years ago. 





CONCERNING ORGANIZED RIFLE 
SHOOTING 


By Captain Edward C. Crossman 


Director, National Rifle Association of America 


the destinies of organized rifle 
shooting, stand at the parting of 
the way. 

One road leads to its old habitat, the 
state of innocuous desuetude, with the par- 
ent body, the National Rifle Association, 
devoting its energies, if any, in tender 
solicitude for the rifle shooting welfare of 
the “milish” and the organized forces of 
the United States. Said militia is an or- 
ganization of gentlemen ostensibly adding 
strength to our military forces, furnished 
with rifles, uniforms, ammunition, ranges, 
and paid both to shoot and to drill. Like- 
wise, as has been the experience of divers 
unfortunate parties seeking to make a liv- 
ing by catering to them in the line of 
equipment or periodicals, or what-not, the 
great majority would not contribute one 
thin dime to see the Lusitania come up. 

This was the condition of the so-called 
National Rifle Association up to 1915. It 
is a condition to which a lot of brass- 
buttoned gentlemen would like to see it 
return because of their firm belief that 
the civilian rifleman is a deplorable form 
of insect life akin to the mosquito and 
other puzzlers as to the reason for their 
creation and existence. 

As one such brass-buttons remarked, a 
former Adjutant General of California, 
“If the damn civilian wants to shoot, let 
him join the Guard.” 

The other road leads to the recrudes- 
cence of rifle shooting as an American 


T this present writing, the fall of 
1925, the gentlemen in charge of 


sport, and a possible approach to the na- 
tional enthusiasm of the Swiss for the 
game. 

The way lies open to a position for 
rifle shooting of equal importance with 
tennis or golf or baseball; an association 
of equal importance in the field of sports, 
and a classification of rifle shooting as a 
sport in the minds of the sporting editors 
of the various newspapers about the coun- 
try. It is a condition that at present em- 
phatically does not exist. 

The National Rifle Association occupies 
a position that is unique in the sporting 
associations of the country. It practically 
controls the sale of the tools or equip- 
ment with which the game is played. Did 
the United States Golf Assn. or whatever 
they call the parent body, have the power 
to compel the golfer to join the Associa- 
tion as an individual member before he 
could purchase the regular allowed goli 
clubs and the regulation golf balls, then 
would it occupy the same position as is 
now occupied by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 

Yet, with this strange and beautiful club 
to compel membership, the National Rifle 
Association is a little, unknown, semi- 
Government organization, disliked as a 
whole by the civilian rifle shooter, without 
standing in the eyes of the gentlemen of 
the press, and occupying, between National 
Rifle Matches each year, much the same 
position of importance as a_ hibernating 
bear curled up under a stump. 

This is due, not to any inherent dislike 
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of Americans for the rifle shooting game, 
but to a narrowness of vision that could 
not see what is meant by a “National” 
rifle association. 

To obtain the service rifle used by our 
Army and Navy and National Guard, the 
aspiring civilian shooter must take out au 
annual, or life membership in the National 
Rifle Association, cost of one style $2, of 
the other $25. When duly enrolled the 
same member may then procure at what 
is claimed to be actual cost, and likely is, 
a service rifle, either plain or selected for 
match shooting, star-gauged an’ every- 
thing. He may likewise procure cal. 45 
Colt or Smith & Wesson revolvers at 
cost, the price running from $14.50 to 
$16.15, chambered for the rimless or newer 
rim type cal. 45 automatic pistol cartridge, 
which in turn is sold to him for less than 
2c per shot. Ammunition for his rifle 
costs him from 2c for war grade, plenty 
good enough for average shooting, to 6c 
for the finest of match quality, boat tail 
bullets, and all. 

There are other privileges of member- 
ship, but this one is unique—you cannot, 
by Act of Congress passed years ago, ob- 
tain the service rifle and ammunition and 
pistols and things at Government cost 
price, without first enrolling as a member 
of this Association. 

It is possible, of course, to shoot on the 
rifle range with other than the service 
rifle and with other than service ammu- 
nition, but I have noted over some twenty 
years continual contact with the rifle 
game, that rarely do the most enthusiastic 
gentlemen linger long with commercial 
ammunition at commercial prices. 


ONSIDER, then, the beautiful start 

the parent body of rifle shooting in 
America has on the parent body of any 
other organized sport. 

Up to the year of 1915 the National 
Rifle Association was a petty adjunct to 
National Guard rifle shooting, and about 
as National as are the states of New 
Jersey and New York. 

The civilian shooter was encouraged to 
attend the National Matches by being per- 
mitted to buy his ticket, pay his board, 
rent a tent, and be an object of universal 
suspicion after he got there. If he won 
anything he was called a professional or 
a damn pot-hunter, the terms then mean- 
ing gentlemen not members of the Na- 
tional Guard or Army, and not, therefore, 
receiving transportation, board, equipment, 
rifles, ammunition, and pay for shooting. 

In this year of 1915, General Fred H. 
Phillips, Jr., of the Tennessee National 
Guard, was elected Secretary, taking over 
the office with a minus balance in the 
treasurer’s strong box. 

Ten years later, in this year of 1925, 
the Secretary’s office was declared vacant 
by a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors because of what may be most 
charitably termed poor judgment on the 
part of General Phillips in a number of 
matters. 

It has stood vacant ever since this meet- 
ing, held in June of this year, and will 
be filled at the regular annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors in February, 1926. 

The sort of man filling it will largely 
determine whether rifle shooting is to be 
a national sport, established on a regular 
sport basis, and appealing to the average 
outdoor type of man, or whether it will 
lose what little ground it has gained and 
assume its old and feeble position as a 
sort of hand-maiden to the milish and 
Army and Navy. 

Under General Phillips the Association 
grew in strength and put money in the 
bank, something for the General’s enemies 











These Four Men KNOW— 
Read what they say— 


y—From the nationally-known President of a big Cattle Company in 

New Mexico: “Am much pleased with it. I am convinced that 
no better weapon of its kind can be procured.” (Referring to a Merkel 
Brothers 3-barrel combination). 


2 From the Secretary of a well-known Trapshooting Association: 
~~ “Have never been able to shoot so consistently. Handles fast 
with such wonderful balance.” (Referring to a Merkel Brothers Over- 
and-Under). 


g—from a famous Colonel in the U.S. Army: “Will you please let 
me know how the new rifle I ordered is progressing. I am entirely 
pleased with the Merkel Brothers Over-and-Under—it is a splendid 
weapon.” 
4—y Capt. Curtis, the firearm expert, in a recent issue of Field and 
Stream: “Iam very glad to have this opportunity to definitely state 
that A. F. Stoeger, Inc., are exclusive agents of the original makers of the 
original Mauser Rifle and consequently their guns are not to be confused 
in any way with the so-called Sporting Mausers of questionable origin which 
are usually rebuilt out of junked military arms since the Armistice.” 













For Trap and Field 
Shooting— 


The original Merkel 
Brothers Over-and- 
Under. All gauges 


and variety of sizes. 


For Big Game Hunting— 
The genuine Mauser Sporting Rifle. 3 models 
in 30-06 Government Cartridge. 


We are the exclusive American agents for both Merkel Brothers and 
Mauser and carry the largest assortment in this country of only new 
and genuine imported arms and ammunition, including William Tell 
and Luna Target Pistols, Merkel Brothers Drillings and Mauser 
and Luger Automatics. We positively do not handle or trade 
second-hand firearms and our stock must 
not be confused with that of firms carrying 
rebuilt, remade and refinished goods. We 
also carry a full line of the better grade 
American arms and ammunition. 




















SED AY BED OR eS eS eed eI 


An Unusual 
Season’s Gift 


An imported gun or rifle 
of the highest grade 
makes an unusual remem- 
brance at this season of 
the year. We have stock 
on hand for immediate 
shipment and will gladly 
exchange such a purchase 
later if not exactly fitted 
to the party to whom 


Special—Try our famous “all-in-one” 
Stoegerol gun oil—a preventative and 
protective which eliminates the use of 
separate solvents, oils and greases. 
Also a disinfectant and sterilizer. In 
handy non-leakable can $1.00. 


Our 56-page fully illustrated ene, te well worth the 25 cents in 
stamps we ask for it—but we credit this amount to your first purchase. 


A. F. STOEGER, Incorporated 
224 East 42d Street, New York 
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Isn’t zt worth it? 


IN THE PAST twenty years, Fatima has been 
more \\widely imitated probably, than any 
other figarette—yet today it is as distinctive 
as evér, in richness of taste, in mildness, in 


~ cy of aroma. A few cents more, yes— 
buyyou get the real thing, That's the difference 





WHAT A WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE JUST A FEW CENTS MAKE 


























LiGGetr 4 Myers Tosacco Co, 
GLASS 


J. KANNOFSKY Eves 


Manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


our Americas’ 
We ize! eaded Amer 
Save ican name “8 “4 ¢ given rel 1 
wet, Bega gs Me SS 
G PRENNETH SMITH, nC, 
LORE TaNNINGC? 328 Church St., Near Canal St., New York 


24 S.E. First St. 
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It Never Can Happen Again—New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE RIFLE 









With Fine Gerard 6x Scope 
23* barrel, 6% ibs., B-choe ® magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 
Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is neart 
fo Alaska, Names of be had. We have sold over 350 to satis ty customers Mai: 
Alaska. Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42. 50; 
few pre-war made, extra finish stocks, $47: 50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination Not Sold 
on receipt of $5 M. 0. If cash is sent with order, 25 cartridges free. S.P.8 B» Oth. 
cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. er 














Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 thl jealers 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38F, South Street, BOSTON 





to insert into the old Jimmy-Pipe and 
sample as to flavor and aroma. It did not 
grow in any more than a small portion of 
what it should have done during this time, 
which may be referred to the sober con- 
sideration of those who feel that General 
Phillips should not have been discontinued 
as Secretary. 

Due both to General Phillips and to that 
insurrecto. Colonel William Harllee, of 
the Marine Corps, Executive Officer of 
the 1916 National Matches, ,the existence 
of the lowly insect, the civilian, was rec- 
ognized for the first time. By an artful 
switching of a certain appropriation then 
available, teams of civilian riflemen from 
each state were sent to the National 
Matches at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, much to the horror of the milish, 
the high army officials, who looked on a 
civilian with a rifle with about the same 
feelings as the police contemplate an in- 
toxicated gentleman with an automobile. 

These parties labored then and _ still 
labor under the delusion that the Ameri- 
can people can be made a nation of rifle 
shooters purely on the plea that the rifle is 
a weapon of national defense and that 
instruction in said weapon should be 
accompanied by other forms of war in- 
struction, best administered through the 
National Guard. 


As a people we probably rate as high in 
patriotism as any other nation—in time 
of war. In time of peace the party argu- 
ing that a man should devote his Sundays 
to solemnly preparing for war instead of 
having a good time, would be as solemnly 
informed that he was a promising candi- 
date for the booby-hatch and advised to 
run along and play with his lil’ tin 
soldiers. 

The irregular action of Col. Harllee and 
General Phillips in getting civilians to the 
matches in 1916, was the opening wedge 
despite the moans of horror from the 
depths of the War Department. Civilian 
teams were sent in 1918, 1919, and every 
year with but two exceptions, including 
1925. A civilian team from California 
proceeded to wallop the Marines, and 47 
other rifle teams in the Herrick Long 
Range Team Match this year, and win the 


Herrick Trophy, defeating the crack Ma-. 


rines by nine points at their pet range of 
a thousand yards. This went to show, as 
did other records, that brass-buttons, and 
training for war wasn’t necessary for 
making efficient riflemen, and that putting 
the matter purely on a sport basis at- 
tracted thousands of men who didn’t want 
to hear war talk or monkey with war 
training, or be bossed around by alleged 
superior officers who were officers chiefly 
because they didn’t have anything else to 
do but monkey around on armory nights. 

Waterloo was said to have been won on 
the playing fields of Eton and the villages 
of England. It is logical to believe that 
the man who has learned to be a deadly 
rifle shot because he loves it as a sport 
could inflict quite as many hits in battle 
as the fellow who learned to shoot with 
bloody murder in the back of his mind. 

In the eyes of the Government, the 
National Rifle Assn. and the National 
Rifle Matches are purely to train riflemen 
for national defense. In the eyes of the 
average civilian this is a lot of apple 
sauce. If it is not something that would 
give him a better time than anything else 
he could find to do in his spare hours, 
he’ll do that something else. 

What we are after is training rifle 
shooters, and it is the end, not the means 
or the name we call the process, which is 
important. Wherefore nobody but a nar- 
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row-minded brass-buttons would insist on 
the war training phase of the matter. 

A National Rifle Association should be 
pure and simple, a sport association, pro- 
moting rifle and pistol shooting as a rec- 
reation among civilians, just as golf and 
tennis and baseball and other sports are 
promoted. 

There is no reason for catering to the 
National Guard particularly. The gentle- 
men of that organization are paid to driil 
and paid to shoot. This is true of the 
Army, and of the Navy and the Marines. 
If we can interest them in rifle shooting 
from the sporting standpoint, well and 
good, they’ll make better members of said 
Guard and Army, etc., if they can be so 
interested. 

If, to obtain rifles and ammunition from 
the Government at Government prices, we 
must pretend that we are shooting solely 
in the hopes of being able to shoot a lot 
of foreign foes at some time or other, 
so be it, we can pull a long face, and 
throw our shoulders back and button up 
our shooting coats and learn the goose- 
step for use in dealing with Governmental 
agencies. But, when we approach Bill 
Spivens with the idea of interesting him 
in our game we’d better cut out this mili- 
tary bunk, if he is the average citizen 
he won't like it. 


HE War Department is unable to con- 
ceive of rifle shooting as a sport, where- 
fore we cannot approach it from this 
slant. It can and does spend money on 
polo and give its pet officers ample oppor- 
tunity to play this acknowledged sporting 
game because of the superior horseman it 
creates in its cavalry and artillery officers. 
The civilian rifle game is different 
again, and as before stated, we have to 
goose-step up to the sacred portals and 
call our National Matches “camps of in- 
struction,” and otherwise kid along the 
solemncholy boys within those inner and 
mysterious haunts. 

The National Rifle Association is now 
in a more nearly disorganized condition 
than it has been in ten years. Four-and- 
seventy different saviors buzz around tell- 
ing how the association should be reor- 
ganized and on what basis. Said basis is 
often found to include said savior on a 
good salary, inasmuch as the secretary- 
ship pays $600 per month and up to the 
present time has been what is technically 
known as a cushy job. 

How are we going to reorganize this 
layout, with the various unique privileges 
and contacts with the Government cow— 
on a sporting basis appealing to the man 
on the street, or as a one-horse adjunct 
to the brass buttoned contingent who take 
themselves with such deadly seriousness ? 

One of said contingent told me quite 
recently that he favored kicking the civil- 
ians rudely in a location seemingly in- 
tended for that purpose and quit bringing 
them to the National Matches inasmuch 
as they assumed no obligation to turn out 
in case of riots, insurrections, or invasions. 

I pointed out to my brass _ buttoned 
friend that it was even so, likewise that 
the civilian was merely a plain ordinary 
American with the average American’s 
dislike for insurrection, riot and invasion 
and quite likely to offer assistance in such 
cases. Also that said civilian bought his 
own rifle, his own ammunition, often 
fitted up his own range, paid his own car 
fare to said range, paid for his own mark- 
ing boys, wore out his own shooting 
clothes, paid for his own lunches and at 
no time was paid to attend a rifle shoot. 
Also that at the big matches he went on 
his own time, paid his own entry fees, 
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Superior in Every Test 
SMITH & WESSON 


O be good, a revolver must meet the three- 
fold test of Accuracy—Safety— Durability. 


Accuracy—proved superiority by the fact that 
Smith & Wesson holds the world’s records for 
target shooting at both long and short range. 
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Safety—guaranteed by special construction. 
The cylinder is double locked. A Smith & 
Wesson cannot fire unless you pull the trigger. 
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Durability—assured by the specially hardened 
and heat-treated alloy steel of which it is con- 
structed. The Smith & Wesson will last for 
generations. 
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For the safety of your home and family you 
can do no better than keep a Smith & Wesson 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 
SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Representative: 
Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco ; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 














Deadly addition 
to modern shot- 
SS ean. Makes good 
"Saal Shetect poccenes. 
Will Inereareyoar enloyoeer es ia Quail, grouse, woodcock or 
ducks. Shows how to lead correctly- D gly some agg Of blued 
— Clamps ristdly c@, on breech of cee barrels. All ges. 


by the 
ne cally. cetpald $2.50 inch ineiodin Be Booklet. Wing one IAG Shatwane Shotguns | . $9333 
W. STOKES 1627-D, 


U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


All _Carbines have the new model 













" rerombie & itch 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT. P. 0. Box 185. Times Sa.. N.Y. 


RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out, Guaranteed forever. oe 
lighting. No flint, no friction. If your sporting-goods dealer 
cannot supply you, send 50c. Money back ‘f not satisfied. 
Salesmen, Demonstrators, Dealers—write for our very 
attractive proposition. Packed 12 in artistic display box. 
RAPID MFG. CO., 80 East 11th St., New York, N. Y, 
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Shoots Straight ! 


And a gun is clean only when the primer 
residue of potassium chloride (salt) has been 
removed. For this salt attracts moisture 
and corrosion soon sets in. 


Chloroil Solvent 


is an alkali solvent that does what oil and 
water won't. It dissolves and removes this 
salt, and cleans your gun thoroughly with 
one application. No sweating out. 


Send the Coupon 


with 35c in stamps for 
a full-size bottle of the 
cleaner that is used by 
the Olympic teams, West 
Point, U. S. Navy and 
Marine Corps, National 
Rifle Association and many 
of the world’s crack shots. 


Conversion Products 
Corporation 
Gun Cleaning Headquarters 
340 Brown Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find 35¢ (in stamps or coin) for which 
send me a full size bottle of Chloroil Solvent. 


Name... 


PDs tatinsccktacdnesantinsdebbanbaaedamaadie 


Dealer’s Name 














The most complete line 
made in the U.S. A. 


California By-Products Co. 


2067 San Bruno Ave. 
San Francisco 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 


Used by Best 
Shooters 
—_— Everywhere 


Get one today from your dealer or direct. Price $3.25 


Send for Circular 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO 




















NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 
in ten minutes for $1.00 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. FS-1 BRADFORD, PA. 


(Gun S8tuER) 
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and rustled up his own coaches, none of 
which was true concerning his own militia 
brethren. 

I merely mentioned the fact that the 
civilian contingent from my own state 
had walloped the pants off the militia con- 
tingent from his own state in most of the 
Camp Perry matches, but being a lover of 
peace, forebore. 

Wherefore, as I remarked before, are 
divers opinions concerning the functions 
of a National Rifle Association and the 
way it should choose in its coming reor- 
ganization. 

I have been a director for nine years 
and was even raised to that sacred band 
of twenty known as honorary life direc- 
tors, which were cruelly wiped out at the 
last meeting. I have been on divers de- 
tails during my three and a half years in 
the Army, to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion officers preparing for the National 
Matches, and I have sat inside looking 
out, as well as standing outside and peer- 
ing in as secretary of a rifle club for a 
dozen years. 


HAVE therefore certain fixed ideas as 

to how the National Rifle Association 
should be made a National Rifle Associa- 
tion and I propose to here offer them for 
the consideration of the civilian gentlemen 
who are or who could be, interested in rifle 
shooting as a sport. 

The virtual head of the Association is 
Major General F. C. Ainsworth, lately 
Adjutant General of the United States 
Army, a wise old gentleman, a good poli- 
tician, a lover of the rifle game, and a 
man able to see eye to eye with both 
civilian and member of “The organized 
forces.” Senator F. E. Warren is the 
president, General Ainsworth the first 
vice-president, but in view of his many 
duties and scant time, Senator Warren 
largely delegates his authority to his old 
friend and associate, General Ainsworth. 

In General Ainsworth, Col. “Sandy” 
MacNab of the Army, Major Waller late 
of the Marine Corps and captain of our 
international rifle teams, Russell Wiles 
and Major Parker of Chicago and others 
of like kidney, we have our hopes for 
successful reorganization of the Associa- 
tion on a National basis. There are other 
hopeful parties who would like to settle 
comfortably back into the chair and salary 
of the Secretaryship and once more let 
gentle peace and regular snores pervade 
the somnolent offices of the Association. 

Last year the Association spent $97,- 
054.87, or nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

It has been in existence since 1872, dur- 
ing the past ten years it has made enough 
to establish a surplus of more than $30,000. 
It has sponsored the publication of divers 
commercial books connected with rifle 
shooting including a book selling for $10 
per volume, “The Kentucky Rifle,” in 
which it has and will continue to have, 
considerable money invested, inasmuch as 
the most meritorious volume does not 
move very speedily at $8 to $10 per each. 

Just keep this expenditure and divers 
enterprises in mind. 

During the past year in Los Angeles 
alone, without any effort on my part, the 
following organizations have applied to 
me for advice and aid in establishing rifle 
and pistol shooting. 

Los Angeles Police Department. 

Parkridge Country Club. 

Sunset Canyon Country Club. 

Venice Police Department. 

American Legion, Los Angeles County. 

Los Angeles Evening Express, news- 
paper, endeavoring to establish a rifle 
range in every one of the city’s 25 play- 


grounds, on which boys and girls might 
shoot. 

Here were great police departments, the 
Los Angeles number 2,400 men, well 
financed country clubs, and a great city 
newspaper, all anxious to install ranges 
and promote the game. What they needed 
Was cooperation and active aid from the 
National Rifle Association. 

Did they get it? 

Inquiry developed the fact that this al- 
leged National Rifle Association, so busily 
engaged in putting out commercial books 
and spending $97,000 a year, did not have 
one drawing, blue print, brown print, 
black print or any other damn print show- 
ing the beginner how to build a rifle or 
pistol range. It didn’t have one booklet, 
pamphlet or any other sort of let telling 
why the boys should come into the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and just how to 
go about building a range and getting 
into the game. 

In other words when the shooter came 
knocking at the door, only snores an- 
swered him. When the shooter dug dowa 
to the bear and pulled on his tail, the 
bear turned over and went to sleep again, 
the time for the annual National Rifle 
Matches had not yet arrived and nothing 
else interested him. 

Instead of having men out promoting 
the cause of rifle shooting, this layout 
didn’t even have any practical aid to give 
the shooter when he came to the door 
and begged for it. All it could do was 
to take his $2 and give him a card and 
let him go to the Government and buy a 
rifle, all of which favor seemed to pro- 
ceed more from the Government than 
from any Association aid. 

In the case of the Los Angeles Police 
Deptartment I spent a week hunting a 
range site with them, and laying it out, 
and drawing up a plan of added pay for 
qualification scores which we _ obtained 
from the City Council. We built the 
range by showing a clever police mechanic 
a range already built and having him 
duplicate it. They sent over a thousand 
members at $2 per to the National Rifle 
Association—but when, through me, they 
asked for a course of fire for qualifica- 
tion, suited to police officers and similar 
to other N R A courses for civilians— 
they got nothing—just wind-jamming and 
blaw-blaw when my motion came up to 
the Executive Committee. This is the way 
they promote interest in police marksman- 
ship. 


the case of the Parkridge County 
Club, which is spending $11,000 on its 
rifle, pistol and shotgun layout, Ned 
Cutting and I spent a week in looking 
over the land, drawing plans, and other- 
wise helping out these gentlemen, for the 
good of the game. The National Rifle 
Association didn’t do one damned thing. 

The same matter of losing wonderful 
chances applied to the other enterprises, 
which we could not follow up because of 
the minor necessity for making a living 
on the side. The Los Angeles Evening 
Express Playground range scheme fell of 
its own weight, it had no advisers who 
knew anything of range plans and con- 
struction and organization, it had only 
enthusiasm, a rare and beautiful sight in 
the case of a great daily newspaper as 
regards rifle shooting. Another oppor- 
tunity vanished through lack of any co- 
operation from an alleged National Rifle 
Association. 

The same Association published its pro- 
gramme of home-range spring and sum- 
mer rifle matches. Said programme reached 
the shooters two weeks after the closing 
date for the entries in said matches. 
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Inasmuch as the appearance of the book- 
let was not sufficiently beautiful to justify 
its classification as a souvenir booklet, and 
as its contents were not thrilling enough 
to justify reading it for its own sake alone, 
several carping shooters are still wondering 
why it was printed. 

Were this an isolated case I should not 
mention it, but it is wholly typical of the 
efficiency of this outfit under the old 
regime. The question is, are we to have 
a different and better and efficient one? 

Apparently the expense of salaries, 
“Kentucky Rifle’ books, two months late 
programmes and “overhead” eat up all 
the coin paid in by the riflemen to the 
N R A, leaving nothing to promote rifle 
shooting. This is much like some orgat- 
ized charities which have so heavy a sal- 
ary roll that nothing is left for charity. 

The National Rifle Association has tried 
in its sleepy fashion the mail order method 
of promoting rifle shooting interest. In 
the past ten years in spite of paying fool 
and useless salaries it has put money into 
the treasury—and has accomplished noth- 
ing to promote rifle practice on a na- 
tional scale. 

Now it seems to me time to abandon 
the mail order business, and go out after 
the shooter as the sales- department of 
any big corporation would rustle up trade. 
A live man on the ground, paid to pro- 
mote the rifle game, to shoulder the work 
of preliminary organization and to aid 
in finding a range is worth a ton of 
“inspirational literature” which the N R A 
hasn’t got but which it might have printed. 

The first thing in the line of improve- 
ment should be a complete reorganization 
of the officers of the Association, with 
some little care used to put rifle shooters 
and not figure-heads, political powers or 
chair-polishers on the Committee running 
the rifle shooting of this country. 

The next thing is a secretary with some 
imagination for the future, some vision 
beyond routine letter writing, some prac- 
tical acquaintance with the civilian shooter 
and his problem and some knowledge cf 
how other sporting associations are run 
and publicity obtained. 

The third thing is a set of regional 
secretaries or directors, on a salary and 
ready to be sent anywhere in their dis- 
trict to aid in organizing rifle and pistol 
clubs or to help those existing, out of 
their troubles. Such zones as the trap 
shooting gentlemen use would do for the 
trial years—an Eastern, a Southern, Great 
Lakes, Western, and Pacific Coast, for 
instance. 

Such men for a time at least, could pay 
half their salaries by the increase in an- 
nual, life and club memberships. The 
total annual membership of the National 
Rifle Association for 1924, was 15,000. 
One unit alone, the Los Angeles Police 
Department, sent them in 1925, more than 
1,000 such annual members—and no sal- 
aried man was on hand to rustle them up, 
either. 

These regional men should sell the game 
to the editors and sporting editors of the 
paper they can reach. A tenth of the 
publicity given the commercialized game 
of baseball would see a half million rifle 
shooters following the game. As it is 
we have the significant fact that the most 
space in the sporting sections is given to 
those sports in which the most money is 
involved, prize-fighting, horse - racing, 
baseball, college football, and golf. For 
long it has been a disquieting puzzle to 
me how an honest sporting editor could 
always find space for the press agent 
stories of a ham-and-egg prize-fighter, 
who naturally had a little money to spend 
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When Men Go Out Alone 


as detachable, easy-fill tank, rigid locked- 
in-position legs, folding wind-shield and 
built-in oven, assure you of service which 
only Kampkook, the original gasoline 
camp stove, can give you. That’s why it’s 
used by more campers than all other camp 
stoves combined. 


HEY travel light—space is valuable 
—baggage must be limited to bare 
necessities—each item in the pack is 


this men swear by Kampkook, for come 
what may, they’re going to eat. 


Kamphkook is built to rough it, ready to 
go with you when you travel, ready to 
go for you when you stop. It’s easy to 
carry—packs or unpacks in a jiffy 
—everything folds inside. The 
non-clog burners give an instant 
blue hot flame in any weather. 
Other Kampkook features, such 
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Good dealers will explain the many ex- 
clusive features and show you the Kamp- 
kook which best suits your needs. 











AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 





Kampkook No. 3—Greatest 
capacily in smallest space. Two 
burners. Folds to y © 8x14% 
inches, weighs 9lbs. Price in the 
U.S. $7.00. Other models $9.00 
to $14.50. 


KAMPKOOK 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 






Write for *“‘Kampkookery,”’ a 
valuable handbook on motor camp- 
ing, sent free. Address nearest 
office, Dept. «0. 











HIS famous gun made 

especially for us from 
specifications prepared by our 
experts is the last word in per- 
fection. It is a joy to own one 
and a never ending source of 
pride. The V L.& D. Francotte 
will out last ordinary guns. 
The prices are American. Send 
for the “Gun Book.” 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOQLD INC. 
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Length over all 9%”. 
Length of blade 44”. 
Handle of vari-col- 
ored, 
and _bakelite. 
stitched cowhide sheath 
with slots for belt. 


brass 
Heavy 


leather, 





“BOWIE" 


“PIONEER” “BOONE” 
5" blade $2.00 


5" blade $3.75 4%"' blade $3.50 


Get a New Knife 
for the New Year 


HIS year, resolve to make each 
=" trip an excursion to 
unting grounds with one 
of these’ ade & Butcher knives. The 
toughest hide yields to their shrewd, 
long blades, tempered of the finest 
Sheffield steel. he chap who owns 
any one of them certainly has an 
 M on the other fellows. 
ith such looks and such quality, 
provided at the — shown above, no 
camper need lack a sturdy side-partner 
in the coming year. Not only “Teddy,” 
the stainless steel knife that can’t rust 
—but each one in this famous line is a 
knife to be proud of. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 

ade & Butcher knives, 
let us know his name and 
write for spacteanes booklet 





g al 
WADE & BUTCHER 
CORPORATION 
190 Baldwin Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


. FACTORIES: 


Jersey City Toronto,Canada Sheffield, Eng. 
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on publicity, but could with difficulty sand- 
wich in the scores of a winning civilian 
rifle team from the same locality, and 
made up of local men. 

A crying need in our rifle shooting is 
a standardized course and a single range 
like the Swiss and European and South 
American 300 meter game. This absurd 
military superstition of 200 and 300 and 
500 and 600 and 800 and 1,000 yards is a 
pathetic joke. It serves to discourage 
many a club which could not find a town- 
ship over which to shoot these multi- 
farious and uncalled for ranges. 

The sole reason for changing a range 
with the modern military rifle is to permit 
the wind doping element to enter in, and 
short of 800 yards this is mostly piffle. 
There is as little sense in 200 and 300 and 
500 and 600 yards as there would be in 
225 and 275 and 285 and 375 yards. 

Long range rifle shooting is a nice game, 
provided you don’t have to pay too high 
for it in the line of inaccessibility of the 
range in general. 

The 300 meter range of other countries 
with its very fine ring-target calls for a 
little care in wind-watching because of 
the 4 inch 10-ring used. It is standard, 
its target is standard, scores made on it 
mean something to chaps using the range 
and target elsewhere. A system of pro- 
tected or safety bulkheads can easily be 
worked out, and such a range installed 
within almost the limits of a city. You 
cannot do this when you stick to military 
superstition and the ranges doped out in 
the days of unlimited room and _ black 
powder, low velocity rifles. 

A series of standardized small bore 
ranges including only 50 and 100 yards 
should also be worked out and installed 
close to large cities. The 200 yard, ver- 
sion of the small bore or .22 game is 
pleasant but calls for more room and for 
more marking equipment than ideal for 
the simple small bore range where you 
spot your bullet holes with a telescope. 

When the rifle game is made as attrac- 
tive in surroundings and as easy to play 
as the golf game, then we shall have some- 
thing like approaching the number of 
golfers in our rifle ranks. 

Likewise when an attractive and snappy 
lot of rifle events can be framed up and 
pulled off, in which a man may get some 
thrill and some speed and some laughs 
and a little chance to forget his troubles, 
then, too, will the game increase in num- 
bers. As it is it slides with remarkable 
speed from the first flush of enthusiasin 
into a lot of hard boiled cranks, who want 
to lie on their tummies and strive in 
sweat and dirty clothes for an utterly im- 
possible possible. It is about as mirthful 
and enjoyable as a trapshooting squad, 
is much harder work and appeals to even 
fewer people. 

I know its faults because I play just 
that sort of game. 

Anything beats this prone stuff for the 
hoi polloi; rapid fire, snap shooting at mov- 
ing targets, one-shot matches with a small 
cash nickel entry for each shot, anything 
to bring out the hankering of the average 
man for a little thrill, a little chance to 
laugh, a little chance to crow—and above 
all, quick results. 

I hope for the best—and fear for the 
worst. 

I have no doubt that some old stager cof 
an Adjutant General or a retired army 
officer or other chair-warmer will be se- 
lected for Secretary and that this time 
next year we shall be solemnly shooting 
Special Course X as laid down by that 
Holy of Holies, the War Department, 


SHOOTING FEATS IN FACT AND 
FICTION 


By Henry Walter Fry 
PART III 


LL stories of wonderful shots with 

the pistol are little more than a hun- 
dred years old. for, the simple reason that 
for the first three hundred years of its 
existence was not nor meant to be an arm 
of precision, being usually made without 
any sights at all and only used at very 
short distances. It was not until the end 
of the eighteenth century when wearing 
the sword as a part of a gentleman’s 
walking dress went out of fashion, that 
duels with the small sword, wrongly 
called by most story writers the rapier, 
which was the long, heavy, cut and thrust 
weapon of two hundred years before, went 
out of fashion too and duels with the 
pistol became the rule. In consequence 
gunsmiths began to furnish in pairs the 
high grade, carefully bored and _ sighted, 
long barrelled, duelling pistol, at first flint- 
lock and smooth bore, later on percussion 
lock and rifled. But rifled duellers were 
never much used and today are forbidden 
in European duels as being too deadly, the 
smooth bore being thought dangerous 
enough. The duelling pistol figures 
prominently in the novels and _ social 
chronicles of a century ago, especially in 
those of the South and West of Ireland, 
where the. duel flourished exceedingly at 
one time, especially among gentlemen of 
the legal profession and also those who 
were devoted to politics. It used to be 
said that to a young lawyer with his way 
to make that a case of pistols was of more 
use than a shelf full of law books, and the 
list of killed and wounded among gentlemen 
at the Bar was quite considerable. The 
whole life of Daniel O’Connell, the great 
Irish agitator was clouded by the fatal 
duel which he fought with Dr. Esterre in 
the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
but the remorse which he felt all his life 
does not shared in by Aaron Burr who 
inflicted such an irreparable injury upon 
American political institutions when he 
killed Alexander Hamilton in 1804. 

I think that the most extravagant claim 
ever made for a duellist or his pistol was 
that made by that brilliant English-Italian 
journalist George Augustus Sala, who, in 
that fine but long forgotten story “Quite 
Alone,” makes his principal villain able 
“to hit the ace of hearts thrown up into 
the air at fifty paces.” I read that when 
I was a boy and as I have said, believed 
most of the wonderful shooting yarns that 
I came across in the course of my reading, 
but even I was staggered a little by that 
assertion. And now, well, all I can say is 
to repeat Charles Kingsley’s exclamation 
when, having attempted, and made a very 
good attempt too, at describing a South 
American forest, could only add _ the 
words “wonderful, wonderful, wonderful, 
and after that wonderful, past all whoop- 
ing.” Why, it would be a very good pistol 
which from a machine rest at that distance 
would put its shots into the card, let alone 
into the ace, and I can confidently assert 
that no man could except now and then, 
hit the card standing still, let alone the 
ace when thrown up into the air. I have 
good reason for what I say, for I have 
two long barrelled, finely rifled pistols, 
made for two of the most accurate pistol 
cartridges on the market, and both of 
them at fifty yards from a machine rest 
have groups well inside the size of a play- 
ing card, but I would not assert that they 
would do it every time and neither of 
them would be capable of keeping its 
shots in a space so small as the ace of 
hearts. As there is good reason to believe 
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that like the average American citizen 
George Augustus Sala had never fired a 
pistol in his life, he may be excused for 
having an extravagant notion of its pos- 
sibilities. 

I am afraid that Mark Twain can hardly 
be classed as a pistol expert either, seeing 
that he has confessed that he never shot 
anyone and when living on the. Western 
frontier left off wearing a revolver as soon 
as he could do so without affronting public 
opinion. So when in his book “Roughing 
It” he makes the notorious Slade, whom 
he describes as “a matchless marksman 
with the navy revolver,” clip the button 
from a man’s coat at twenty yards, I must 
confess that I have my doubts. For I 
know by actual experiments with hundreds 
of shots with all kinds of bullets from the 
navy revolver of those times that it needs 
a space many times as big as a coat button 
to hold them, even when shot with the 
most careful aim. 


HERE was some most wonderful re- 

volver shooting in that same class of 
dime novels of Western life in which I 
found the celebrated Top-Notch Tom, whose 
achievements with the rifle I have already 
described. In one of them I remember 
that the hero stuns his enemy by sending 
a revolver bullet skimming along the top 
of his skull and this “without even looking 
at the sights of his pistol.” “Marvellous,” 
I say, “truly marvellous.” In another story 
the hero is having a little revolver match 
with an old friend, who hits a dollar 
broadwise on in a cleft stick at fifty yards. 
“Pooh,” says the hero, “anyone can hit a 
dollar that way,” so puts one into the stick 
edgeways on, fires and of course hits it. 

Now as to what has been done with a 
revolver at that distance, fifty yards. On 
December 23rd, 1887, Mr. W. W. Bennett, 
with the most accurate target revolver that 
has ever been made, firing a hundred shots 
at the Standard American Target, the ten 
ring of which is a circle 33% inch diameter 
inside an 8 inch black bullseye, made the 
record score of 914 points out of a possible 
1,000, to make which he would have had 
to hit the ten ring every time, but as his 
score shows’ he many times missed _ it. 
And the ten ring is several times the area 
of a silver dollar, into which the best re- 
volver ever made would not shoot, even 
from a machine rest. 

Mr. Mulford, in “Hopalong Cassidy” 
and other well written and exciting stories 
of cowboy life, makes his heroes do some 
very doughty deeds with the six-shooter. 
Cassidy himself was an adept at what was 
called “the double roll,” that is, with a 
revolver in each hand he would twirl it 
round with a finger through each trigger 
guard, firing, and of course hitting his 
object as the barrels pointed in the direc- 
tion straight in front of him. Well, that 
might be done with practice, almost any- 
thing can, but I am afraid that the average 
man who tried that’. particular exploit 
would stand in great danger of shooting 
himself in the stomach. And the cowboy 
didn’t get wages enough to allow him to 
buy cartridges enough to practise with. 
So when wé see in the movies the bad man 
writing his name in bullets on the wall of 
a saloon and the hero saying “you didn’t 
dot your i’s” and proceeding to do it for 
him, we needn’t take that as an accurate 
representation of what either is likely to 
be able to do with a pistoi. 

“Fanning” a revolver, that is holding the 
trigger back with one hand and working 
the hammer rapidly with the other was sup- 
posed to be quite a usual accomplishment 
of the Western cowboy and the following, 
taken from a popular magazine, is a speci- 
men of what one of them was supposed to 
be able to do. The hero is showing the 
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Clothes Make the Man— 


Only if serviceable, comforta- 
ble, practical and of the right 
material. 


For blind, marsh, field and 
woods wear, wool is supreme—and 
all Ballard garments are all wool 


We make complete suits— 
shirts, laced breeches, etc., and 
invite inquiries from sportsmen 
who want the best clothes for 
the right purpose. 


- Ask the man who wears 
our goods—or 
see themat your 
dealer’s store. 


J.0.BALLARD & CO. 
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Save Your Skins 


cow, deer, horse, bear, mink, muskrat 
» coon, squir rel, fox, etc. an 

SEND THEM TO US 
for mounting as trophies or making 
into fur garments of every description 
for men, women and children. 
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We Tan for our ready-to-wear garments. 
Big, free catalogue, illustrated 
Fou Weer living ‘models, gives prices of Jad 


ments we have in stock and when you 
furnish the furs, cost of tanning, mounting, etc , and 
tells how to prepare hides for shipment, 


Rochester Fur Dressing Co., Inc. 


659 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Safe-Tee 
Pipe is first of 
. a all a good, genuine 
briar Pipe, built on a new prin- 
ciple, for the outdoor man. No 
sparks or ashes can fly to blind 


you. Smokes smooth asa cigar. 
Packed with a guarantee, $1.00 
at your tobacconist’s, or direct. 


SAFETY PIPE, Inc., 299 B’way, N.Y. 


Send for descriptive booklet 
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B1 $375.00 


Only a good gun can give you a true realization 
of your own ability. It is the connecting link be- 
tween a trailer and a winner. The Westley Rich- 
ards has every requisite of the perfect trap gun— 
flesign—balance—workmanship—exceptional shoot- 
ing quality. One of these guns will improve any- 
one’s shooting, make a good shot a better one, and 
can always be depended on to supply the needed 
one or two birds to win. 









Model C1 


There is no other gun like a Westley Richards. A few used guns at low prices. 
For full information write 
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Leon H. Davis, Boston, had his Westley 
Richards less than a month when he began 
to win ch ionshi winnt five, one 
right after another. 

Boston Athletic Assn 
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Extra Set Mavimim Barrels 


a" 


The Hy-Power chambered for 3 
shells kill ducks at 80 yards, the 
Maximim with 24” is specially built 
for bird shooting in brush where quick 
shooting at 25 to 35 yards is required. 
With these two barrels fitted to one 
action you practically have two guns 
at reduced cost. Price of Hy-Power 
$35.00 Maximim, $30.00—$65.00. 
Hy-Power Maximim combination only 
$52.50, thus you get 2 guns at a saving 
of $12.50. This gives the sportsman 
the greatest gun value in the world. 
With the Hy-Power barrels you have 
one of the very best guns for traps, 
fox, duck or goose shooting and by 
simply changing to the Maximim bar- 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORPORATION 


90 Chambers Street 


HY-POWER MAXIMIM 
COMBINATION GUN 


WITH TWO SETS OF BARRELS 
=ST 
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rels you have the best of bird or brush 
guns, each gun designed and built for 
a special purpose. Where can you 
equal it for the price? 


Weight Hy-Power 12 ga. 30” or 32”, 
7% to 7% lb. Weight Maximim with 


12 gauge, 24”, 6% to 7 lb. Maximim 
will shoot 23/4” Super X_ shells. 
Hy-Power 3” Super X_ shells or 


standard shells of any shorter length. 


The many requests from shooters for 
this combination has induced us to 
make this offer. Inasmuch as this 
combination is made upon order only, 
you should place your order at once 
either direct or through your dealer. 
Standard Davis Guns, $25-$30 and $35, 


New York, N. Y. 



























ELMER STARNER won the 


Grand American Handicap, greatest 
of all shoots, because Ithaca Lock Speed 


will improve anyone’s shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog 


Ithaca Gun Co. 





ITHACA WINS, 


GRAND AMERICAN H 


Ithaca, ‘N Y. 
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The Sporting aristocracy of Europe acknowledges the superiority 
of these high grade British Guns—an earned prestige that is also 
conceded toWEBLEY & SCOTT GUNS by the cream of the American sportsmen. 
At the Internationally known Monte Carlo Shoot, WEBLEY & SCOTT SHOT- 
GUNS invariably are winners despite first class competition—a steady maintenance of 
supreme quality that has won recognition throughout the world. 

A splendid assortment of WEBLEY & SCOTT SHOT GUNS in STANDARD 
GAUGES, also DOUBLE RIFLES for BIG GAME are always on display in our 
salesrooms—at prices ranging from $180 to $1500. Write for Illustrated Catalog “‘O.O.” 
NEW WEBLEY AIR PISTOL and WEBLEY AIR RIFLE unequalled for Target 
Practice completely described in our Booklet “O.” 3! 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
Suite 304 


100 East 42nd Street 


Sole U. S. Agents 


New York 
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quality of his marksmanship for the bene- 
fit of a member of the opposing faction, 
Enright by name. 

“Gilmore strode quickly to the side of 
the street and returned with an empty 
sardine can. This he hurled straight up 
into the air and fanned his gun at it ... 
Nonette came forward and picked up the 
sardine can. There were six holes in it. 
‘Chuck her up again will yuh, Smoky,’ he 
added. The half-breed complied. Again 
Gilmore fanned a six-shooter, Enright’s 
own gun this time, and now when the can 
fell it no longer bore the remotest re- 
semblance to a container for fish.” 


ERY much on a par with this is the 

story in the daily press of the army re- 
cruit from the country, who, when under 
instruction for revolver shooting, points his 
pistol at a target and, to use the words of 
the newspaper man who usually relates it, 
“hang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, and 
the six bullets bumped against each other 
in the middle of the bullseye a hundred 
yards away. Then the recruit grinned 
and asked the instructor if that was the 
way to shoot.” Very pretty indeed, the 
only flaw in it being that no revolver that 
was ever made would even when fired 
from a machine rest, bump its bullets 
against each other at a hundred yards. 
Newspaper men are often wonderfully well 
informed on a great variety of subjects 
but shooting is not usually one of them. 
Pity to spoil such a good yarn, but truth 
is truth and must out. 

The ordinary pocket revolver is a par- 
ticularly difficult weapon to shoot with, 
for, on account of its small handle and 
light weight it will usually send its shots 
several feet above the point of aim if the 
object fired at is anything more than a few 
yards away, and there is no doubt that 
countless lives have been saved by this 
humanitarian propensity on its part. We 
read of revolver battles between rival 
bands of gangsters in which hundreds of 
shots are fired from either side and hardly 
anyone is hit except perhaps some inoffen- 
sive citizen a long way behind one of the 
contending parties. The explanation is 
simple. The shots, owing to the jump and 
recoil of the gangsters’ revolvers have all 
gone over their enemies’ heads. Had they 
aimed at each others’ feet there would have 
been a much higher bill of mortality and 
the city which was the gangsters’ dwelling 
place would have been so much the richer 
for their loss. 

I remember once reading a story in 
which the hero, through the malignant 
machinations of his enemies, finds himself 
at the bottom of a mine shaft along with 
that huge and most fierce and deadly 
poisonous snake, the terrible South 
American bushmaster. He is in despair 
until he bethinks himself of the little 
pocket revolver given him for protection 
the day before by his lady love. Drawing 
it he takes cool and careful aim. Shot 
after shot rings out and when the smoke 
clears away the bushmaster is writhing in 
the agonies of death. With a pocket re- 
volver that he has never handled or shot 
that would be about as likely as for a 
man who had never handled a baseball 
bat to make a home run off a ball sent 
over to him by one of the World’s series 
pitchers. 

I have told about the fatal rifle shot 
which killed General Frazer and helped 
to bring about the surrender of the British 
army at Saratoga. Most people who have 
read anything about the War of Independ- 
ence have heard of that. Few, I suspect 
have heard of the case in the Civil War 
in which a single revolver shot turned the 
tide of battle and the fortune of war in 
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Pie 


the district in which it was fired in favor 
of the army of the man who fired it, who, 
so it happens, was a namesake of mine. 
Here is the account of it, taken from “The 
Memorial War Book,” by Major George 
F. Williams, in his description of the battle 
of Mill Springs, Kentucky, in the early 
part of 1862. 
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6¢@O impetuous were the movements of 

the Confederates that they seemed to 
be carrying everything before them, but 
Colonel S. S. Fry, of the Fourth Kentucky 
noticed General Zollicoffer riding in ad- 
vance of his line and fired. The pistol shot 
was returned by one of Zollicoffer’s aides, 
the bullet killing Fry’s horse. The Federal 
colonel disentangled himself and again 
fired, the bullet entering Zollicoffer’s heart 
and killing him instantly. 

“The Confederates were disheartened by 
Zollicoffer’s death and finally gave way 
before a Federal charge.  Zollicoffer’s 
death was disastrous to the Southern side, 
for his army was driven from its chosen 
position and compelled to retreat in wild 
confusion to its winter camp. The fruits 
of the victory were twelve pieces of field 
artillery, besides a large quantity of small 
arms and ammunition, 1200 horses and 
mules, nearly 300 wagons, and a_ vast 
quantity of commissary stores, tools and 
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siege of Rome in 1527. In one place he Be a taxidermist. Here is your opportunity. ites 
claims to have discovered a powder that Mall upon. Greatest spare time money-maker io world 
made no sound when it was fired. “When Fishermen! Coupon Today tor Free Book! 


I saw this I loaded my gun with a certain 


ave those fine bass, trout, § Free Book Coupon 






















. “ a . ete. Mount for your in 
noiseless powder, and lay in wait for the ey , 
young birds. Every other day I killed We teach correct mounting. eens eieeetee Sehedl of Teniney 
one” . . .  Benvenuto’s secret of the Field Taxidermy Fully taught in our lessons, Send me, absolutely free, your illustrated 
“noiseless powder” must have died = know how to care for your rv ar cane reank, ree must 5 beck Bow to Learn Taxidermy.” No 
i i ‘ at one taker. us teach you how. Sportsmen, grasp this 
him, for in the four hundred years t resto salty wieos rtamen grasp this rena ta 








have elapsed since he wrote no one else 
has discovered it. A powder that makes | § — Name... Re Sik ae 


no sound has hitherto eluded us. 
Malone 
lefever Clothes 


Benvenuto Cellini’s extraordinary can- 
NITRO-SPECIAL For real service the wise 




















non shot as told by himself is remarkable 
enough, but had no special effect on the 
siege of the castle of St. Angelo, but there 
have been other cannon shots in history 
which have produced much greater results. 


) 
! 
if 
; 
i 
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Such was the one which killed Marshal shooter and tra 

, “a: pper 
Turenne, one of France’s greatest military ONLY $29.00 knows he can dependans 
commanders at the very opening of the cme U.S.) angen poem’ bs 
battle of Sassbach in 1675, and it was no O.K.’ed and purchased in and water, cut roomy 


quantities by the U. S. but not bungling, 
Navy. Well finished noiseless in the 


doubt that which inspired Alexandre 


Dumas to end his hero D’Artagnan’s considering the price. brush, warm and kd 
military career by a cannon shot just as Built to shoot right comfortable. 4 
and stand as much Sold direct to A 


he was handed his baton as Marshal of use as the most 


France at the end of the last chapter of expensive gun. — 

P ; Most durable Prices are 

that wonderful series of the D’Artagnan lock ever lowatt on 
Romances. Charles XII of Sweden, the = 9 record. 
most brilliant soldier of his age, was also \ first lock Hereisa 
; a fired Game- 


killed by a cannon shot while looking over 
the top of the trench from which he was 
besieging the fortress of Frederiksten in 
Norway, in 1718, a good deal to the relief 
of the rest of Europe, which had been too 
long troubled by his insatiable thirst for 
military glory. 

Sir John was commander of the British 
army which, in 1809, after a terrible re- 
treat in the face of overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy, turned to bay at Coruna and 
inflicted a severe defeat on the French 
army before embarking on its ships. At 
the very moment of victory he was struck 
and mortally wounded by a cannon ball 
and died a few hours later. Wolfe’s poem 
is an immortal monument to his memory. 


over ster 
77,000 Coat 
times. with its big bloodproof 
game pocket, Trousersto 
match, O.D. flannel 
Shirt,Red Top Socks and 
Barker Hunters’ Shoes 
for only $25 postpaid. 
If you don’t like 

them, sendthem 
back and your 
money will be re- 
turned. Choice 
of red or green 

plaid, and heather. 


Malone Clothes are illustrated and described i 
Catalog. Send fora free poeoe oe solaples of r~ 4 
MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 


Established 1901 
40 Duane Street Malone, N. Y. 
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Every 

gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga.28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co, Ithaca, N. Y. 



















































Sure Shooting for 


All 





your target. 


The bead’s on the mark 
instantly when you sight 
through a Lyman Aper- 
ture. The ivory bead on 
the Lyman front sight 
shows up clearly against 








Whatever game you go after 
you can greatly increase your 
chances of bringing it down 
with a Lyman Aperture Sight. 
The Lyman method of aper- 


ture sighting is right. 


Your 


target comes up instantly and 
the front sight centers dead on 
the mark. You will be sur- 
prised at the accuracy of the 
Lyman Rear Sight as compared 


to an open sight. 


A most in- 


structive and complete catalog 


on sighting is ready for you. 
Send 10 cents to 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 





MAN 











car making a quick sure draw ible. Metal parts 

covered with fibre tubing to prevent scratching 

= 00. Write for full Dggiiculers. 

789 So. Broadway Pasadena, California 








change with you for any other firearm you 
want. 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 





Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 


Write me what you have, what you want, and 


S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Boston, 9, Mass. 


may 

















Wonderful 
home as well 


repaid for $6.00. Leather holster 75 cents 
tate whether Nickel or Blued finish is desired. 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2306 N. 16th St., Phila 
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BABY” Hammerless 


EJECTOR REVOLVER 


Protection 


for 


as the 


4” overall, 
eal. 
ou will like this revolver, 


long 
sent 
extra. 


delphia, Pa. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
N. R. A. SPORTER 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 


I would be greatly obliged for information and 
details about the U. S. Rifle, Springfield, .30 
model 1903, sporting type, as fisted by the 
mae 2 I want to buy a good sporting rifle 
and was thinking of buying a Springfield and 
having it cut down, but if I can save money 
on this gun, want to do so. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 


H. P. Saaw, N. R. A. 


Ans.—When one wants a good sporting rifle 
at a minimum cost there is no question about it, 
the U. S. Springfield, Model 1903, sporting type. 

It has a fine hand-finished Springfield action, 
a magnificent star-gauge barrel, the most accurate 
in the world, and the stock, while lacking the 
refinement of the best sporting stocks, is of 
excellent design, and it is capable of being 
worked down a little lighter, which will make 
it much more attractive. 


_ By all means buy an as-is sporting type 
Springfield if you want a really good, cheap 
rifle. Colonel Whelen advises me that he has 


just finished making some tests with them, and 
that they are, in his opinion, the most accurate 
sporting rifles ever produced. 


Snootine Epitor. 


ABOUT RIGHT 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 


” 


. Have read your “Ducks, Guns and Loads 
in April issue of Fretp anp Stream with con- 
siderable interest. 


Am shooting on ducks with a Remington 
Automatic full choke. 
After reading your article, believe I could 


do_ better work with a 60 per cent choke. 

We have an excellent gunsmith here in town 
and wish you would advise me either through 
the columns of your Journal or by using self- 
addressed envelope enclosed, whether in your 
opinion I could have this gunsmith do the work 
for me or whether it would be necessary to buy 
a new barrel or to send the old barrel back 
to the factory for reboring. 

H. J. Stone. 


Ans—I feel quite confident that you will in 
all probability do more effective duck shooting 
with a 60 per cent than a full choke when shoot- 
ing over decoys. 

As you have a good gunsmith in town, I do 
not hesitate to say that he can easily remove 
part of the choke from the barrel, but make him 
go cautiously. Take out a little choke and then 


pattern it again, and don’t reduce it below 
65 per cent to 60 per cent. 

I think a better idea, though, would be to 
buy an extra barrel, and keep the full choke 


barrel for pass shooting and when the birds are 

particularly wild, and get the new barrel bored 

60 per cent choke for shooting over decoys. 
Snootinc Eprror. 


.410 SHOTGUN 


Snootinc Eprtor Fretp anp STREAM: 

I have a little 410 gauge shotgun that shoots 
hard and far, but scatters all over creation. Can 
it be choke-bored so that it will shoot closer? 


If so, where could I have it done, and what 
should it cost? It is only a cheap little gun, 
but we all like the size, shape, weight, and 


“feel” of the little tool. It is marked “Diamond 


Arms Co., St. Louis.” 
H. J. Brack ince. 
Ans.—I do not know exactly how to take 
your letter in regards to your .410 gauge gun. 
You say it shoots hard and far but_ scatters 


all over creation. A gun with a wide dispersion 
cannot be called a hard shooter. It is true 
a cylinder bore barrel will throw pillets almost 
as far as a full choke but they are not effec- 
tive. Therefore, if the gun scatters it cannot 
be a hard shooter. A cylinder bore twelve is 
not effective over forty yards whereas a full 
choke is effective to sixty yards. 

No small bore gun can be choked as heavily as 
a larger bore but unless choked to about its 
limit, it is a most ineffective weapon. I should 
not consider a cylinder bore .410 effective over 
twenty yards at the most and the full choke 
.410 is not effective over thirty-five yards. 
If your gun scatters badly it can probably be 
rechoked, provided there is sufficient weight of 
metal at the muzzle to permit it being jug 
choked. Any good gunsmith can do it for you. 
I hardly know who to suggest as I am not 
acquainted with gunsmiths in your locality. It 
will probably cost you about $5 per barrel to 
have it rebored. . 

Owen Bros. of Sauquoit, N. Y., might do it 
but probably you would not consider it worth 
while, taking into consideration the cost of the 
work, shipping, etc., as it is a cheap weapon. 
They are really only suitable for taxidermists 
and collectors. 

Snootinc Eprtor. 


NEED SOMETHING HEAVY 
Dear Sir: 

I am going to New Mexico on a_ hunting 
trip, and want a. gun for bear and mountain 
sheep mostly. 

I've had so much advice on what. kind cf 
a gun to get that I can’t decide. 

I had about decided on a Win. .25-35, when 
I read about the new Win. Model .53 in the 
Fietp anp StreAM for September. 

I have never hunted big game of any kind 
and realize that I could make a big mistake in 
buying my gun and would be very thankful 
if you would tell me what kind and calibre 
to get. 

Joun YAapPLe. 

Ans.—You would certainly be making a huge 
mistake in buying either of the two guns you 
have in mind for big game such as bear and 
mountain sheep and also I feel that you should 
know that there is no open season for mountain 
sheep in New Mexico. However, the .25-35 
Winchester is not nearly powerful enough for 
bear and sheep in any country and the model 


.53 Winchester is only made in the .25-20, 
.32-20 cartridges which are even less powerful. 
The model .53 is a good vermin gun for 
such game as_ hawks, crows, woodchucks, 
gophers, coyotes, fox, geese, etc. It is not 
powerful enough for deer or black bear. The 
.25-35 is a good gun for all that is included 


in the scope of the model .53 and also power- 


ful enough for deer and black bear but it is 
not heavy enough for the larger species. 
I would suggest your getting a model .30 


Remington for the .30-06 cartridge or the .300 


Savage bolt action model 1920. 
Suootinc Eprtor. 
AN OLD GUN 


Firtp anp Stream PusuisHinc Co., 

There is in my office an English-make gun, 
and I was informed that you might give me 
some information about the same. find on 
the trigger guard a number 11221, and an 
engraving of a dog chasing a duck in a swamp. 


I find on the right side of the hammer, the 
name,—-William Moore, while on the left side 
the name William Moore above two ducks or 


engraved fowl of some kind. The barrel is a 
double barrel with mottled steel, and the barrel 
is twenty-nine and one-half inches long. 

Jas. F. AKrn. 

Ans.—There may have been an English gun 
maker by the name of William Moore. I think, 
however, your gun was made here. I have a 
very fine rifle of the Kentucky type made about 
1835 by William Moore and in reading an old 
edition of Frank Forrester’s books published 
about 1856, he refers to a William Moore, Gun 
Maker of New York City, as making some of 
the best shotguns produced in this country at 
that time. He particularly recommends his very 
fine locks. 

From your very meagre description, I cannot 
tell you what the gun is worth. If it is in 
first-class shape it might be worth $25 or $30 
to a collector, possibly more, though it is im- 
probable. I cannot say anything definite about 
it without seeing it. 

Suootine Eprtor. 


BEAUTY NO DISADVANTAGE TO A GUN 
Suootinc Ebpitor: 

A little more dope, please, in regards to this 
Springfield which am remodeling. 

he rear sight base which encircles the bar- 
rel for a distance of three inches or more seems 
to be shrunk or spot-welded in place, is there 
any way to remove same without actually setting 
the barrel up in a lathe and turning it off? 
I wish to remove the beast intact without 
calling in any outside talent, and I have no 
machine shop at my disposal. 

Also is there any objection to using the old 
butt plate after forging it into a more humane 
shape which I have already done, and must say 
that it doesn’t look half bad. Bear in mind 
Mr. Curtis that I think more of the practical 
than the beautiful in this life, and I surely want 
a rifle, one real rifle, that is practical and re- 
liable as well as sturdy and strong. 

SHOEMAKER. 

Ans.—I believe I explained to you before that 
the rear sight band of the Springfield rifle is 
held in place by a key. In other words, a little 
wedge a steel forced into a groove cut into the 
left upper-hand side of the barrel. By looking 
canetalir at the edge of the sight band you will 
notice this. It can be drilled out and then the 
band can be readily knocked off. 

There is no objection whatever to using the 
old butt plate after you have it remodeled into 
a more suitable shape. 

I do not think we can afford to overlook the 
beautiful any more than the practical in a rifle. 
I find that beauty in anything is a very practical 
thing. All of us, either consciously or sub- 
consciously pay more attention and take better 
care of anything that is good-looking. It may 
be a race horse, a bird dog, a chorus girl or a 
new automobile, and even a gun—the same is 
true of it in every case. Consequently I would 
suggest letting some good gunsmith do some of 
the finer work upon your gun so as to make it 
as handsome as possible. Beauty does not mean 
lavish dormant. The most beautiful things are 
usually the simplest, but their lines haye got to 
be perfect. 

Suootinc Eprror. 
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“PRIDE OF 
POSSESSION” 


If a man pays $1,000 or $10,000 for a mem- 
bership in a duck hunting or quail hunting 
club, why shouldn’t he own the finest gun in 
the world—the Woodward Over and Under? 

There is no reason why a man should not 
spend as much money on his ffobby, particu- 
larly when it is shooting as on the other lux- 
uries of life. 

Particularly when it will increase his shooting 
from twenty to twenty-five percent. 

Ninety percent of the trap guns are single 
barrel guns. The Over and Under gives you 
the same advantage —that is, of the single 
alignment as well as the fact that you can shoot 
it in the field as well as over the traps. 

The Over and Under gun is the 
gun of the future, having the accurate 
quick single sighting plane of the 
repeater, an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus the two 
quick shots, balance, lighter weight, 
and good appearance of the double 
barrel sporting gun. 

A vertical barrel gun of unique design, em- 
bodying extreme soundness of construction. 

as stood the test of nine seasons’ continu- 
ous use with complete success. Made in 12, 
16 and 20 Gauge. 

JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 
Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns 
Established 1800 
64 St. James Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


American Agents: 
Von Lengerke and Detmold, New York City 











Develop your markmanship with this 
perfectly accurate and powerful air 


pistol. Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 10 
yards will group within an inch. Practice 
silently at home or outdoors. Powerful enough 
to kill small game. No Permits needed. 
Has theLookand Feel of a Fine Automatic 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your 
dealer’s—or sent direct by mail for $15, in- 
cluding cleaning brush and pellets. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet *‘ 0’ 
WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD., Since 1863 leading 
English makers of Shotguns, Double Rifles, Auto- 
matic Pistols and Revolvers. On Display at our 
Showrooms—or send for Illustrated Catalog **O.0."" 

Sole U. 8. Agents : 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. 
100 East 42nd St. New York City 


To Clean That Gun 


Use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


Removes all primer and powder 
acid residue and leading and metal 
fouling. Prevents pitting. Will 
keep the bores and rifling of shot 
guns and rifles rust-free and pre- 
serve them like new. There is no 
pty ey he substitute for Hoppe’s. Make sure 
ogra enone you get it. 


Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 




















Send 10¢ for the Working Parts 
for FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Sample 2310 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





JIGGS SEEKS EXCITEMENT 
(Continued from page 21) 


to let go until Charley gave the signal. 
Up above, the latter was having his 
troubles, wriggling his way through the 
thick branches and peering into every shady 
crotch, examining each clump of leaves. 
At last two yellow balls of fire displayed 
themselves up in the tip of the tree. 
“Wait till he strikes the ground and then 
let the dogs have him,” Charley yelled. 
He shook the treetop and something 
came crashing down. Before it was half- 
way through the foliage, the Airedale gave 
a pull and Jim could no more have held 
him than he could have prevented a bride- 
groom from going into the first fond clinch 
after the parson spoke the fatal words. 


A BOUND ball of grayish brown fur 
that looked like a lady’s muff hit the 
ground. The Airedale was up on it even as 
it struck and the hound followed suit. The 
ball of fur was instantly transformed into a 
snarling, spitting bunch of claws and teeth. 
One round of battle and the hound had 
enough. He retired to a safe distance, 
diving in only when a ringed tail was 
pointed in his direction, but beating a 
strategic retreat when things got too hot. 

But the Airedale! Here he had a 
worthy adversary and he seemed to realize 
the fact. This foe fought with tooth and 
claw rather than with liquid fire. When- 
ever the terrier closed in, needle-like 
weapons stabbed and scratched. With 
savage charges the dog worried his prey 
like a finished boxer feinting for an open- 
ing to a vulnerable spot. 

It was a battle for life for the raccoon. 
Once the latter sunk sharp teeth into the 
terrier’s ear, and Charley used a stick to 
pry him loose, for Jiggs is a show dog 
and cannot get a slit ear. Another time 
the coon bit into the ‘dog’s soft black 
muzzle, but the hound grabbed the coon 
by the back and diverted his attentions. 

Over, under and through the underbrush 
and tall grass the battle waged under the 
glare of our lights. Finally the Airedale 
secured the hold he was parrying for—a 
death grip on the throat—while with his 
body he pressed the coon into the ground 
so that its legs were of little use. It was 
a hold that nothing could break and soon 
it was apparent that the end was near. 
Mercifully we used a club to hasten death, 


HE hound came near and the terrier 

nailed him. We had to pry them apart 
Even though the former had trailed the 
coon to the death tree, it was+the Aire- 
dale’s kill and he guarded it jealously. 

Only a short distance away, the hound 
treed another coon, in a tree so large 
around and so devoid of branches that it 
was impossible to climb it without lineman’s 
hooks. We flashed his eyes and Charley 
blazed away with his .38, and the dogs 
had some more fun. But the coon did 
not last long because of his bullet wound. 
Then we started back to the flivver. 

We made the Airedale run alongside, 
for we were all married men and that 
polecat perfume would certainly have 
broken up four happy homes. Back at 
the kennels we weighed the monster that 
the terrier killed. It balanced just twenty- 
five pounds and two ounces on Charley’s 
steelyards. 





“Gaining the ledge, Gieske threw the 
remaining shell into the gun. And as 
the head of the bear came up over the 
ledge he fired pointblank into the open 
mouth of the monster.” 


the February issue. 

















“The Passing of Old Bald Face,” in | 








Where Moccasin” 
Means What It Says 


ENUINE Moccasin construc- 
tion, to the Outdoor Man who 
knows it, means foot-comfort such as 


no boot, nor “moccasin 
style” footwear can approach. 


Russell makes only genuine moccasin 
boots, shoes and slippers. 
of leathers that, for all their soft plia- 
bility, almost defy wear. Makes 
with a toe-piece seam called “Never- 
Rip”—and it never rips! 
If there should be no Russell dealer near 
you, write for new catalog and price list 


THE W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO, 
916 Capron Street Berlin, Wis. 


Russells 


““Never-Leak Chief” 
Typica! of the Russell line of Gen- 
uine Moccasin Footwear, i 
includes boots for Outdoor 
women and ski 
shoes, low-cuts, and slippers, 


The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
916 Capron St., Berlin, Wis. 
Send me your latest catalog and price list. 








State R.F.D. 











“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appre- 
ciate the best. Correct. models for 
every kind of shooting, in 12-, 16-, and 
20-gauge—including the SUPER-FOX, 
the original long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4646N.18thStreet Philadelphia 


FoxGuUun 








GRIFFIN and HOWE, Inc. 







High-Grade Rifles, Accessories 

and Equipment for Sportsmen, 

Target Shooters and Wilderness Hunters. 

234 to 240 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
Five minutes’ walk from Grand Centra! Station 


Teleph 6663 Caledont 
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THE NATIONAL FISHING 
CONTEST 

HE end of Firetp anp StrEAM’s Great 

1925 National Fishing Contest is in 
sight. As this number of the magazine 
goes to press all the classes of the present 
contest have closed except the classes of 
Large-mouth Black Bass, Intermediate 
and Southern Divisions, which close on 
December 3lst. 

In last month’s magazine we 
called attention to the youngest 
entrant in the present contest, 
Master James Kelsey Blanton, 
Jr., less than five years of age. 
His picture was published in the 
December number. We regret 
that as yet we do not know 
the name of the oldest entrant ; 
the fact would be of great in- 
terest to our readers. 

It is not unusual in Freip 
AND StTREAM’s contests for a 
world record for fish taken 
with rod and reel to be broken. 
As the present contest is not 
ended we cannot state if this 
was done in 1925, but there is 
good reason to believe that this 
is a fact. ; 

It is sometimes said that fish- 
ing as a sport is not as success- 
ful as it was a few years ago, 
but as constantly the world rec- 
ords for classes of fish taken 
with rod and recl is broken, this 
would seem to prove that in- 
stead of getting worse fishing is 
getting better. Of course it has 
to be considered that angling 
devices are being constantly 
improved and in a measure this 
leads to taking more fish and 
larger fish. But the introduc- 
tion of the finest species of 
sport fish in waters where for- 
merly unknown also contributes 
in adding to the chances of the 
angler. For instance, the in- 
troduction of the Brown Trout 
into American waters has. in 
many cases introduced into our 
streams a magnificent sport fish which 
grows to a great size and will adapt him- 
self to waters unsuitable for our Amer- 
ican Brook Trout. Also the planting of 
Black Bass, Lake Trout, and other fish in 
waters that formerly held nothing but less 
desirable fish, and the planting of Rainbow 
Trout in eastern trout waters, has also 
added immensely to the sport of the angler. 

But although Fretp AND STREAM’s con- 
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This Department is the Fisherman's Own 
Department for the discussion of everything 
in connection with fresh and salt water 
fishing. New methods of fishing, kinks or 
tips v: aluable to other fishermen will be wel- 
comed for publication in this department. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied with a stamped addressed envelope. 














The Record Baby Sailfish 


tests frequently include a fish taken with 
rod and reel that smashes a world’s record 
it is also well to remember that frequently 
comparatively small fish of the various 
contest classes take prizes. So no one 
should get the notion that the contests do 
not give a chance to anybody who takes 
a good fish of his particular locality. In 
a recent contest a Rainbow Trout of only 
three pounds took prizes, yet the maximum 





weight of Rainbow (Steelhead) Trout is 
something like twenty or more pounds. 

We had hoped that in this number of 
the magazine to give the names of the 
winners and the details of their winning 
fish in a few of the classes of the 1925 
contest, but this is not possible. However, 
as soon as it proves possible to make 
decisions, the results of the contest will be 
given to our readers. 

Meantime FIELD AND STREAM 
desires to thank the many en- 
trants who have made the 1925 
National Fishing Contest so 
successful. And those who will 
not take prizes will acknowl- 
edge that they have had a lot 
of fun in entering their fish. 
We have so frequently called 
attention to the rather curious 
feature of these contests. No- 
body gets left. In catching a 
good fish that we deem worthy 
of entry in a fishing contest, 
fate gives us a fine prize right 
in advance. If we happen to 
take more prizes we only add to 
our victory. It’s a case of a 
possible heaping up of prizes 
by good fortune and the god- 
dess of fishing. Watch out for 
coming issues of the magazine, 
which will tell you of inter- 
esting matters concerning the 
closing of the 1925 contest. 


WORLD RECORD BABY 
SAILFISH 


HE Sailfish is one of the 

strangest and most interest- 
ing fish of the sea. It is a fine 
sport fish and is of peculiar 
and rare beauty. Its immense 
and wide-spreading dorsal fin 
resembles somewhat a spread- 
out lady’s fan. The young oi 
the Sailfish are practically un- 
known to be taken on _ tackle 
is the opinion of some Florida 
guides. The Sailfish has a taper- 
ing bony projection from its 
head, an efficient weapon against its 
enemies. We here show a picture of what 
is claimed to be the world record Sailfish 
as to smallness of size. It was taken near 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.. by Mr. J. E. 
Walker, October 22, 1925, was 4 feet 5 
inches in length, 12 inches girth, and 
weighed 7 pounds and 11% ounces. 

Closely allied with the Sailfish is the 
Spearfish; there being but a slight ana- 
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tomical difference between the two fish. 
The Spearfish grows to a length of some- 
thing like 7 feet and a weight of 150 
pounds or more. So vicious and power- 
ful is this fish that instances have been 
known where when hooked by a fisherman 
it attacked the boat, overturning it and 
drowning or severely wounding the fish- 
erman with its sharp and really terrible 
weapon. 





FLOUNDER, BLACKFISH, 
SNAPPER AND WEAKFISH 


By Jack Lipson 


EA-ANGLING is a most entertaining 


phase of fishing. Unfortunately many 
“dyed-in-the-wool fans,” are not of the 
same opinion, but undoubtedly they are 
unable to indulge in this entertaining 
sport. 

Without doubt the most popular fish 
among New York City anglers is the 
flounder, probably because it is the easiest 
to catch, and good to eat. There are two 
annual runs of flounders, though they 
may sparingly be caught between seasons. 
There is the spring run, when they are 
present in millions, and the autumn run. 
The range of the flounder on the Atlantic 
coast is from Labrador to Florida, their 
structure varying very slightly according 
to their geographical position. The 
flounder is primarily a mud fish, there- 
fore it may be caught wherever a mud- 
bottom is present. The fish run as high 
as five -pounds. 


N angling’ for these succulent fish it is 

well to use a seven-foot supple rod, 
stout reel and a_ six-thread linen line. 
The best method of rigging the hooks is 
as follows: Using a spreader on a swivel, 
place one long shank hook on each end. 
About a four-ounce pyramid sinker will 
serve. 





FLOUNDER TACKLE 


As regards bait, the flounder is de- 
cidedly not a particular fish. Any kind 
of sea-worm; blood, sand, and tape as 
favorites will serve. They have even 
been caught with dried salmon or corned 
beef as the bait. It is a good idea to tie 
a small red rag on the shank of each 
hook, as it serves to attract any flat fish. 
Flow-tide is the best time to catch the 
little flat fellows. No subtleties are nec- 
essary in hooking them, as the bait is 
sucked in. Nine times out of ten the fish 
is hooked in the throat. Hence a disgorger 
will prove a time saver on a flounder fish- 
ing trip. 

For some unaccountable reason, the 
flounder of the inlets and fjord-like bodies 
of water, such as Long Island Sound and 
Oyster Bay, are immeasurably finer in 
taste than the regular sea flounder, though 











**Al Foss fale have them all beat!”’ 


“Enclosed find a picture of a catch of large mouth Black Bass, 
caught at James Lake, Indiana, April 23rd, by Fred Briggeman 


(right) and myself (left.) 

“T used a Foss Jazz Wiggler and Briggeman used a Foss 
Shimmy Wicggler. 

“We caught 19 Bass and one Pike on April 23rd. (Bass 
shown in picture.) We caught 10 more Bass on April 24th. 
About 15 of these Bass would go three pounds or more. 

“We do not use any other but Al Foss baits, and think 
they have them all beat!” Very truly yours, 

(Signed) GEORGE W. HELLER, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

You anglers who are heading soon for the golden sun- 
shine and equally golden real estate of Florida, take the 
golden opportunity for the fishing trip of your life. Get 
a plentiful supply of 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


and find out what real piscatorial action is like! Insist on 
seeing the name of the originator and patentee of the pork 
rind minnow on every lure box and pork rind bottle you 
buy—Al Foss. 


JAZZ 
WIGGLER4,//;_ 





; 7 No. 10 
with Flies 5... 3°78 not 
No. 9 
56 oz. 5s Hook Only 
Tied with the follow- 
ing flies: 

a BUCKTAILS 

- White, Red, Brown, 

Yellow, Orange, and 
Black 











FEATHERS 

Solid Red, Solid Yellow, 
Black with White Streamer 

Very effective, with small pork 

strip attached to curve of hook 
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Never a back -lash —every cast 

perfect—simply uncanny!’ 

So says an angler who used one of these reels on a two- 
weeks’ fishing trip. 

This snarl-proof casting reel has a simple centrifugal device 
revolving within the reel arbor—a little policeman who raises his 
hand at the proper moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this reel with line and if there 
is not room for you to actually cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off 
of line, and with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, 
Tewound and ready for another demonstration. Then try this with any other reel 
and see what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will “‘back-lash” 
under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, it will readily strip 
from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 days. Then, if you 
want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


9516 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
Va Or Sm 02%. $1.00 


JAZZ 
WIGGLER 
% or 5% oz., 500 





ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 
% or 5% oz., 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musxy 
and a ee 
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VERY good fisherman knows 

his library isn’t complete with- 
out this reference book on fishing 
equipment. Year after year the 
Abbey & Imbrie catalog acts as a 
guide in choosing the right tackle 
for the right job. It shows every- 
thing that is new as well as every- 
thing that time and experience have 
never been able to improve ‘upon. 
Flies—rods—reels—lines—not an 
item is omitted. 

Are you looking for an astonishingly 
lifelike ‘“‘Black Gnat” to coax some 
sophisticated speckled trout from his safe 
mountain pool?—Or a spool of “‘Cutty- 
hunk” you can be sure will back you up 
when you tackle the tough tarpon out 
beyond the Florida surf?—You always 
know the Abbey & Imbrie Catalog will 
show what you want and tell you how 
to get it promptly. 


The first edition of this book is off the 
press. Send for it today. Save time by 
using the coupon below. 
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on the other hand, they usually range 
much smaller in size. 

The flounder rarely migrates to any 
considerable distance, but will bury itself 
in the mud, when surrounding conditions 
become detrimental to its welfare. As 
mentioned before, flounder-fishing is at 
its height in the spring, during the months 
of April and May, when they move close 
inshore to spawn. Then a bag of two 
to three hundred flounders a day is a com- 
mon occurrence. 

Another fish that is ofttimes caught on 
the flounder grounds, is the “Tautog,” or 
blackfish. The range of blackfish on the 
Atlantic coast is from Maine to about 
Florida. They often attain a weight of 
fourteen pounds, though one has been 
caught weighing sixteen and a_ half 
pounds. The Tautog is a lover of broken 
ground, and they may always be secured 
in the vicinity of wrecks or rocky bot- 
toms. Similar to the flounder, there are 
two great annual runs of blackfish, 
though on the contrary the fall is the 
oa productive time for angling for this 

sh. 





BLACKFISH RIG 


Ase pole, a small wooden reel 
and a ten-thread linen line are the 
requisites for blackfish. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, a peculiar mode of hook rig- 
ging is most successful. Using two No. 5 
tar-line “Virginia” hooks, and a six-ounce 
hexagonally shaped sinker. Fasten one 
hook three inches above the sinker, and 
the second hook to the center of the sup- 
porting tar-line of hook number one. 
Tape the resulting crotch, so that the 
hooks remain well separated. 

There is a large variety of bait to se- 
lect from, though the most popular are 
skimmer clams, sand worms and china 
back fiddler crabs. There is no orthodox 
method of baiting the hook, but care 
must be taken that the point is well 
padded by the bait. 

During the fall, the large Tautog, or 
“soakers,” as they are colloquially called, 
are present. Then halved king-crabs 
should always be used when obtainable, 
as this is a particularly killing lure for 
the big fellows. Under normal conditions 
the blackfish is an _ extremely’ wily 
creature and care should be taken that no 
unnecessary noises should be made when 
fishing in shallow water. He usually takes 
the bait between his front teeth and ten- 
tatively nibbles at it. There is where the 
good work of the padded hook-point 
comes in, as at the least prick, he will 
scurry away. The rank amateur will no 
doubt often be discouraged at his inability 
to successfully hook blackfish, as only by 
experience can one hope to conquer the 
wiles of our friend the “Blackie.” 

The Tautog is a fairly good fighter, not 


in the sense of the black bass’s irresist- 
ible rush, but in a steady, remorseless, 
non-tiring double jerk. An incomparable 
thrill may be realized by bringing to gaff 
a monster fished with light tackle. The 
blackfish is a roamer by nature, always 
on the go, with no specified place for 
spawning. It seems that it spawns wher- 
ever convenient, in deep or shallow water. 

Again, similar to the flounder, the 
blackfish of the inlet have a finer flavor 
than the deep-sea variety. The former 
run larger than the latter during the 
springtime, and vice versa during the fall. 
The difference in flavor is probably due 
to the different varieties of animal life 
fed upon. It is impossible that any other 
excuse for this peculiarity be offered, 
but only one of the freaks of Mother 
Nature. 


[_FAVING bottom-loving fish, we rise 
to surface-fishing. Without contradic- 
tion the least expensive and most easily 
obtainable form of surface angling is 
“Snapper” fishing. The snapper is a young 
bluefish, and it arrives in vast schools close 
inshore in pursuit of its favorite food, 
spearing, killy and a small prawn. The 
young blue is a member of the snapper 
class until it attains a weight of about 
a pound. Hordes of snappers pour 
into the lagoons, bays and sounds of the 
Atlantic coast during the middle of 
August, and remain until the middle of 
October. The temporary name snapper 
is probably derived from the fact that 
they shear their bait in half as “clean as 
a whistle” leaving a concave cross-section. 

There is one “slaughter” method of 
fishing for these scrappers which,:sad to 
relate, is almost invariably resorted to: 
Fishing with a long heavy bamboo cane, 
heavy enough to bring in tuna and at 
least a nine thread line. The fish are 
“goners.” A modified form of the so- 
called “slaughter” fishing, that gives the 
fish at least a sporting chance, is to use 
tackle infinitely lighter, a single thread 
of common strand wire and a number five 
snapper hook. In this method it is best 
to use strips of snapper for bait. Fasten 
the bait so that it dangles from the hook 
bend. This method will invariably result 
in the catch of the “twelve inchers,” as 
they alone are large enough to engulf the 
whole bait. The depth of the snapper can 
easily be ascertained by experiment. 

There are two other methods of 
snapper fishing which at least are more 
sportsmanlike than “slaughter” angling. 
They are bait casting and jigging. There 
is only one person that I ever saw, who 
uses the jigging method, and none the 
bait-casting, though I have found both ex- 
tremely successful, incomparably more so 
than other methods. 

In bait casting, if possible use the 
lightest steel trout rod made and a very 
small reel. The slenderest linen line, a 
number five hook, a tiny spoon, one quar- 
ter ounce pinch sinker and a single thread 
of strand wire complete the equipment. 
Thread the spoon through both ends on 
the hook gut, so that the spoon is about 
an inch above the hook. Pinch the sinker 
near where the hook joins the leader. 
Use a good sized spearing for bait, as 
this rig seems to attract the larger. Hook 
the spearing through the head, draw the 
head up the hook shank and_ rehook 
through the tail, so that the tail forms 
two angles with the hook bend respec- 
tively. Cast your bait about twenty-five 
feet and reel in at a moderate rate. If 
the fish are running fairly well, a strike 
a cast is the usual thing. Bring the fish 
in very delicately in consideration of the 
fine leader and line. If one uses the 
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light tackle recommended, the sport is 
equivalent to bringing in any game fish 
with sportsmanlike tackle. The surest way 
to part the line is to “hoist” the fish in, as 
normally the line cannot hold over 10 oz. 
dead weight. Play the fish exactly as one 
would a black bass, as a_ twelve-inch 
“snapper” appears to be the twin-brother 
of the bass in play of its wiles. 


(() <— LEADER 


ic PINCHED SINKER 





SPEARING RIG 


HE last mode of fishing for “Baby- 

blues” is jigging, as I have already 
mentioned. Use the identical rig as for 
baitcasting, but substitute the “jigger” for 
hook, bait and spoon. 

The jigger may be either a tiny lead 
squid, brightly burnished, or a strip of 
bamboo tin-foil, wrapped with the hook 
fastened securely to it. Cast the jigger 
about ten feet and allow it to sink about 
four or five. Commence to jerk the rod 
up and down, moving from left to right. 
If the jigger is manipulated successfully 
enough to imitate a spearing, the snapper 
will soon come tumbling in. The same 
rig may be used with fair success in 
trolling. The snapper will never break 
water when hooked or in chase of food, 
though it will invariably do so when 
chased in its turn. It breaks water in a 
beautiful tuna leap, clearing at least six 
inches, forming a perfect arc, and enter- 
ing the water again like a knife. 


oe 
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JIGGER RIG 


While fishing in Long Island Sound, 
one hundred feet off Beldon Point, on 
August 19 of this year, a tremendous 
school of small snappers suddenly swept in 
a semi-circular path from about fifty feet 
distant and simultaneously broke water 
directly in front of my boat. Instantly 
I had a tremendous strike, which snapped 
my rod in half. Directly after the fleeing 
school, three tremendous snappers, 
practically in the “blue” class, broke 
water, clearing at least twelve inches. 
My hooked fish, which I “horsed” in via 
the rod line proved to be a fine young 
blue, weighing one pound and _ three 
quarters. As a vicious and gamy scrap- 
per the snapper has no peer for his weight 
and inches. 

Among the most important fishes com- 
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A Promise Puldiiad 


Twenty-five years ago we started with the 
determination to make the finest fishing tackle 
in the world—and to sell it so low that every 
angler could experience the thrill of owning 
the best. 


Today our vision is realized—our promise 
fulfilled, for we are making the finest rods— 
the most perfect reels—the best lines—and 
the most successful baits in the world. 
And they are shown in the new catalog of 
Shakespeare Fine Fishing Tackle, illustrated 
above, at prices which make them the greatest 
values ever offered to anglers. (/* 


You will find genuine pleasure in reading this | 
book. Use the coupon. 





SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
475 Pitcher St. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





FING FISHING TFACEESB 


SHAKESPEARE CoO., 
475 Pitcher St., Name......... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Send me a copy of the 1926 
Shakespeare Catalog. City 
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Did You Land 
The Big One? 


Did you bring back that big fish 


last season or did you just bring 
back a story?+s Did you land him 
or did he get away? 


You know from experience 
that a fighting fish will tear 
the hook out of his mouth if 
it is possible to do so. 


Richardson rods are made 
with the most approved action 
for casting and to quickly 
“set the hook.”” They have 
the free play that yields with 
the rushes of the fish and pre- 
vents his getting a direct solid 
pull, and yet the special steel 
has the strength that is 
needed when put to a severe 
test. 


Richardson rods all have 
these essential characteristics, 
Ease and accuracy in casting. 
A yielding action when fish 
is fighting. Strength to bring 
him to the boat. 


Like all of Richardson’s 
rods the No. 284 telescopic 
bait casting rod illustrated is 
a GOOD ONE. Mr. Max 
Joseph of Chicago caught a 
4134 Ibs. muskie in August 
with one of these. If your 
dealer does not have it, write 
to us for NEW catalogue 
(now being printed) that will 
describe the entire Richardson 
line. There is a rod for every 
purpose and every purse. 














a 
ROD & REE oO 


538 Lake Shore Drive, CHICAGO 


bher-All 


u Perfect Waterproof Suit 
Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 
DUCK - HUNTERS Also made in two pieces' 
and other Sportsmen 
Keep dry in the worst 
rain, This one-piece & 
Suit slips over your § 
regularclothes. The 
Hood Collar protects 
the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the 
Hookless Fastener up 
or down to open or! 
close. Cloth is made | 
ofasheet of pure rub- 
ber vulcanized be- 
tween two layers of 
cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. 
If your dealer does not stock the 
RUBBER-ALL yet, order ak 
x 
















from us. Send check or money 
order for $13.50. State chest and 
height measurements and we will 
ship at once, e, parcel post | prepaid. 






14, 
yom Feyncat Z|) 
THE RUBBER- ALL CO. a 
821-823 Broadway, New York 


OUT O SITE Landing Net 


UT of your way while wading and 
O fishing; no dangling net to catch in 
brush. Most convenient, compact and 
simple in operation. Net telescopes into 
aluminum handle. Weight 8 oz. Snaps 
into position with a flip of 
the wrist; never sticks, 
jams or fouls. Through 
your dealer or sent direct 
for $5.00. 

























Money ANGELUS 
Back Manufacturing Co. 
if not 854 Bradbury Bidg. 
Satishied << Les Angeles, California 
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mercially of the New England Coast is 
the weakfish. It is a fine fighter and 
affords a modicum of thrills to the 
average angler. The weakfish ranges 
from Maine to Florida. It makes its ap- 
pearance in the Northern States during 
the middle of May, and they remain fairly 
plentiful until September. It is a strik- 
ingly handsome fish, slightly resembling 
a carp but with finer cut, dashing lines. 
The weakfish is a systematic feeder and 
will only feed on the last hour of the 
flow and the first hour of the ebb, there- 
fore it is essential to consider the habits 
of the fish when one contemplates a fish- 
ing trip. 

The tackle necessary to angle for 
“weaks” is a strong resilient pole, a large 
multiplying metal reel, with thumbreak, 
six hundred feet of nine-thread linen line, 
a three to six foot strong gut leader and 
No. 1 double sprout hooks. 

It is always the best policy to have 
everything possible of the tackle nickel 
silver, as the action of the sea-water has 
no corrosive effect on this metal. Shrimp 
is the best lure for the yellow-finned- 
beasties, with killies a close second. 

On the ebb or flow of the tide, chum 
liberally with broken-up shrimp, and allow 
the baited line to float with the tide. 
When the fish strikes give a couple of 
feet of line, and then apply the butt. The 
main object is to keep the fish from break- 
ing water, as the weakfish is a very soft- 
mouthed creature. If by any chance it 
does jump, the “weak” will persistently 
“wag” and eventually will work the hook 
loose. In view of this consideration it is 
safer to keep the line taut at all times. 

The weakfish is a bottom or surface- 
feeder according to locality, therefore it is 
quite possible to catch them with a deep- 
sea tackle, when using the same rig as 
for blackfish, but of course substituting 
the No. 1 sprout hook. During the early 
part of fall, when the weakfish run is 
on the decline, better success may be at- 
tained by surf-fishing, using a regular 
surf-casting outfit and mullet bait. Cut 
the belly out of the mullet, and bait the 
hook similarly as for snappers. The oil 
dripping from the gutted mullet will serve 
to attract the big tide runners. 

There are three things necessary to re- 
member in order that one may become 
a successful salt-water angler: study the 
habits of fish, observe the effects of tide 
and wind on the fish, and refrain from 
being that curse of every true-sportsman, 
a fish-hog. 


CASTING PRACTICE 
ISHING long ago reached the plane 
where for the most part it is a sport 

requiring a good deal of experience as 
well as a good deal of skill with the 
tackle employed. You cannot properly 
chuck plugs, flies or bait, or swing a 
heavy sinker successfully into the surf, 
without having given yourself consider- 
able training. 

One of the great advantages of belong- 
ing to a game and fish association is that 
such an association may possibly have a 
suitable place for casting practice. But 
if the club you are a member of has no 
casting place, or if you are not a member 
of any club, then you can generally find 
a place where you can practice with rod 
and reel. Even in a great city sometimes 
the roof of an apartment house can be 
utilized for casting practice with a fly-rod. 
Practice with a bait-casting rod or a surf 
rod should not be attempted on the roofs 
of most city apartment houses, as there 
are generally glass tops to ventilators and 
dumb-waiter shafts which might be in- 
jured. 





If a fishing chap has a bit of lawn he 
can fit up for himself a satisfactory cast- 
ing practice ground, at all events suitable 
for fly rods and a fresh-water short cast- 
ing rod. 

A child’s hoople, or other bent circle of 
wood, covered with white muslin makes 
an excellent traget for lawn rod practice. 
The standard casting tournament target 
is thirty inches in diameter for the bull’s- 
eye. So it is well to use this size. Where 
a permanent lawn casting ground can be 
arranged, oyster or clam shells at foot 
intervals, pressed into the sod on a 
straight line fixed by a cord stretched 
between two pegs, makes excellent dis- 
tance markers. For fly casting the mark- 
ers can begin, say, thirty feet from the 
casting position, or the possible minimum 
cast. Every fifth marker can be of dou- 
bled shells. Hence when a cast has been 
made it is only necessary to examine the 
fallen line to determine the length ofthe 
cast. 

But for most fishermen casting practice 
is not so much for obtaining distance of 
cast as it is to obtain accuracy and light- 
ness of cast. These are what bring fish 
to the landing net. Distance will take 
care of itself. Unless you wish to go 
into tournament casting, and this is of 
course tremendously interesting, you had 
better think little of distance. 


wee practicing fly casting on a 
lawn, no leader: should be used and 
no fly. Tie a bit of white rag to the 
end of the line. This gives suitable re- 
sistance to the air or any wind and at the 
same time the rag shows instantly where 
the cast has fallen. 

When thus practicing fly casting, and 
for practice for practical fishing, take the 
greatest care that you lay upon the prac- 
tice ground a straight line. Also for the 
ordinary overhead cast try to have your 
back-cast very high. Where practice for 
the employment of the dry fly is being 
done, have considerable loose line hanging 
from the reel, shoot your cast, and after 
the cast pull in a portion of the line 
through the rings with your left hand, so 
as to gain considerable dexterity in thus 
smoothly retrieving your line. 

Even in the winter all kinds of practice 
casting can be done over a lawn. A little 
snow is an advantage, for snow some- 
what simulates the resistance of a line in 
water. But for winter practice your 
target should be black or red, and the 
markers for distance can be bits of wood 
or any other material of dark color. The 
writer has frequently practiced casting 
over snow and not bothered to have 
markers other than at five- or even ten- 
foot intervals, and has used a circle of 
dark-colored paper for a target, secured 
in position on the snow with a few stones. 

For plug-casting practice, practice cast- 
ing baits can be bought at the tackle shops 
and these are the best for the work. But 
if a practice bait is not at hand, an oblong 
piece of wood, weighing a half ounce, 
and a screw-eye screwed into one end, for 
securing the line, serves very well. 

The great thing about lawn practice 
with a bait-casting rod is that you can 
give your whole attention to thumbing 
the line correctly and proper retrieving 
and spooling of the line. In actual fish- 
ilig you are attempting to do two or more 
things at once—you are trying to catch 
a fish and at the same time make a cor- 
rect cast or properly spool the line so as 
to avoid a backlash. But on your prac- 
tice ground no fish can disturb you, nor 
does the thought of a possible fish divert 
your attention from rod, line and reel. 
You think of casting only. 
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Youd rather be seen 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


THE GRINDLE 
Editor, Fietp aNp STREAM: 

There is in the northeastern corner of North 
Carolina, in Gates County, a creek 27 miles 
long, 25 to 40 feet deep, 500 to 600 feet wide, 
which was the scene of my early fishing expe- 
riences. I haven’t “wet a hook” in that slug- 
gish old stream in more than twenty years, but 
I’m going there in June. In it are fish locally 
known as “chub,” “jocks,” “blackfish,” and 
“speckled perch,” as well as a few varieties of 
perch. Translating those local names—bass, pike, 
grindle, and crappie. Do you know what a 
“black fish” or grindle is? He is a long fish, 
almost black, with a yellowish-grey marking, not 
very pretty, not a choice table fish, but with a 
head as hard as stone and a disposition not un- 
like that of a rattlesnake. He is a fighter. 

My boyhood fishing was done with reed poles 
cut in the swamp in a green state and hung up 
trees, and on the side of buildings with heavy 
weights attached so that when seasoned they 
would be straight, with lines made by hand, of 
machine harness thread, 4-ply, 6-ply or 8-ply, 
depending on the sort of fish expected. I used 
as many as six poles—very often with three 
hooks in the water at once—baited with worm, 
cut bait, and live mill-roaches. And I caught 
fish, many chubs and blackfish. Now I want to 
get some of these old big boys on a rod and 
reel and let ’em fight in that deep water. 

I know that you are busy, but I can’t help 
writing too much when it is fishing or hunting 
to be spoken of. 

Mitts Rippick. 


ComMENT: Several correspondents have written 
concerning the “Grindle.” If any southern 
angler has a good clear picture of this fish, he 
will confer a favor on the magazine by sending 
it in. Mr. Riddick’s letter is of much interest 
and what he has to say about the grindle will be 
read with appreciation by our southern readers. 
_.The Fishing Editor has failed to find any 
identification of this fish. He woulda therefore 
appreciate more definite particulars and a pho- 
tograph, which might lead to a determination of 
the species, FisuinGc Epiror. 


GARS AND TIPS 
Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 


I am enclosing a few clippings which I trust 
you may find useful in your line at some time 
in the future. Have seen several specimens of 
the alligator gar, and strange to say they were 
all about 6 feet in length and weighed about 
125 pounds. I believe this fish is a salt water 
fish and comes up from the Gulf of Mexico 
through the Mississippi River, finding its way 
into the small tributaries of the river in search 
of its food. It does not have a long slender 
snout like the common garfish, but a_ short 
snubby bill like the sturgeon and resembles it 
very much. The other fish may also be a wan- 
derer from salt water. I am also sending you 
a few rules adopted by an old fishing chum for 
over twenty years or more. 

1. In keeping worms over night for the next 
day’s fishing, put them in a can free of earth 
with damp (not wet) sand, in which they will 
scour themselves clean and bright. 2. To re- 
move a hook from an undersized fish, grasp the 
fish by the lower lip with left hand, not touch- 
ing the body in any way, use a disgorger, if 
necessary with right hand, and after remov- 
ing hook gently place fish back in water. 3. 
When your fly gets caught in a tree, don’t try 
to recover with rod in hand, but strip off a_lib- 
eral lot of line and lay your rod down in boat 
or on the ground, light your pipe and let the 
breeze somewhat dry your leader, then gently 
shake the line with your hand and the fly will 
drop at your feet. Have seen this stunt per- 
formed many times. Never jerk the line or use 
rod in trying to release a fly. 


E. F. Arne. 


Comment: We are under obligations to you 
for your letter, Mr. Aehle. There is another 
plan for getting a fly out of a tree which works 
splendidly. Cut a sapling with a forked end. 
With this you can twist away the end of the 
branch, with the fly. And thank you for the 
clippings, which tell of a “freak” fish, an_alli- 
gator-gar weighing 125 pounds, with a picture 
of the gar. 


Fisuinc Eprrtor. 








with Heddon's 
Ope: cannot 








hide itself. It may 

lie in deep places, 
yet subtle proof of its 
presenceshinesthrough 
to the surface. 
fishing outfit built up 
with Heddon tackle as 
its main-stay, isthe kind 
that you are glad to 
have inspected — per- call 
haps envied — by the 
most critical. It is prideful equipment — with its 
downright inner worth sharply revealed by its ex- 
ternal niceties and self-evident refinements. Busi- 
ness-like, sportsman-like—it is the kind of possession 
by which you like to be judged. 


Heddon “Tempered” 


SPLIT BAMBOO CASTING RODS 


Your 






“The box with the 
ge” 


ed; 


are the outstanding staple of the world’s rod values 


72 Ib. Largemouth Bass 
taken by Mr. J. A. May, 
Nashville, N.C. Entire 
outfit Heddon— No.15 Rod, 
No, 3-35 Reel, Vamp bait, 
Simson Line. ‘‘There’s 
nothing like Heddon 
split-bamboo rods for 
strength and sporti- 
ness,’’ says Mr. May. 


tells the story of their popularity. 


In fourteen years of 
Field and Stream fish- 
ing contests Heddon 
baits have taken more 
prizeBassthan allother 
artificial minnows 
combined. 


down wear and friction, $25.00. 


JAS. HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon 


Genuine Dowagia 


Fly casting for Bass and Trout, and Sait Water Bait Casting are the two branches of 


— graceful, powerful, light but immensely strong — 
with all the service-life of metal yet free from 
“weave”, recoil or tiresomeness. 
weight and length ._..-...-------- $8.00 to $35.00 


Every approved 





Popular Light Weight Baits 


The new season’s call is decidedly toward lures of 
lighter weight. Bullet-like casting quality with an 
extra margin of luring and hooking certainty—that 


Baby Vamp, 


Baby Game-Fisher and Ace--(the Heddon-Stanley 
premier of porkrind baits) — these three are 
the favorites that your dealers will show. 


CE PTET 


Ask to see the new Heddon 3-25 Level-Winding 
Reel with double steady-bar—a new feature cutting 


Fishing 
c lackle 







fishing which are coming in on the top wave of popularity. Note the new items 
for these sports appearing in the 1926 free Heddon Tackle Catalog. 





ANUAL 


from which you 
can pick what- 
ever you want 
for any kind of a 
Hunting, Camp- 
ing and Outing 
Trip. The 
will astonish 
you. 
THIS BOOK te a 
in - 
sas ae 


much you can get for your money. It gives 
you details of the v best and latest in modern 
rifles, sho ten 
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and 
tains valuable information of ballistics and 
of firearms. 
Write for a copy today. It is free. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Pxwy. Dept. 1801 CHICAGO, ILL. 














NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68 page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valu- 
able information about guns, 
rifles, fishing tackle. game 





sporting magazine. 
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AND HERE’S THE RIGHT KNIFE FOR TRAPPERS 


A Remington knife especially 
exacting requirements of the 
bearing animals, 








cutting edges. 
assuring a good clean 


b. 
Stag handle; two long slender 


blades. Steel lin! and bolsters. 
a it ngth—3% in. 


The Nam closed. 


designed to meet the 
trapper of smail fur- 


The slender blades of Remington 
superior quality steel have strong, durable, keen- 
The sharp points are shaped just 
right for slitting and trimming around the legs, 
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For 
Restful Drives 
and Rides 






Put three average people in any 
car. One will be cramped for leg 
room. A second will have to 
stretch to reach pedals and wheel 
or foot rest. The third will hang 
on to a strap and brace himself as 
a protection against jolts and 
jars. 

The Airubber Bodifit Auto 
Cushion brings comfort to those 
who drive—or ride—in cars that 
don’t fit. It is a cushion, back- 
rest, or a support for the shoul- 
ders and head—as desired. May 
be adjusted to any position. 

Perhaps you would enjoy long 
trips more if you had an Airubber 
Bodifit at your side, back or 
under you. 

If your dealer hasn't it, order 
direct and give dealer's name. We 
ship prepaid upon receipt of check 
or M. O. Made of durable rubberized fabric in Khaki 
at $4.00. Or in Corduroy at $5.00 with your choice 
of dark blue, beaver or auto smoke shades. 

Get this cushion. Like it, keep it. If not, return 
for refund. You must be pleased. 


for Chilled Limbs and Bodies 


On cold, zero nights when feet 
and body chill and ache, some 
sort of extra warmth is neces- 
sary for comfort. Some try to 
use the old style hot water bot- 
tle, but find it too small and 
that it loses heat too rapidly. 

So the Airubber Combination 
Air and Hot Water Cushion was 
made large enough to cover 
chest, back or limbs. Soft and flexible because in- 
flated with air. Retains heat for hours on account of 
its greater hot water capacity. Always comfortable. 

igned by a well-known surgeon for the sick- 
room. Once used, is indispensable. Also because it is 
so durable and long lasting, people fill it with air only 
or with hot water, and use it as a cushion in car or 
ca 











mp. <— 

Made of rubberized fabric with seams that cannot 
leak. Separate inlets for air and water. May be used 
with air only, water only or both. Size 16% by 20 
inches. Choice of Plain Khaki at $4.00. Or DeLuxe 
Corduroy on one side, in Gray, Golden Brown, Dark 
Blueor Chestnut (statecolor)at $5.00. 

If you experience any difficulty in 
buying this cushion in your city, we 
will be pleased to supply you direct 
upon receipt of check or money 
order. Mentiondealer'sname. Money 
back guarantee. 

Many other Airubber Conven- 
iences for home, office, car or camp 
are illustrated in our new free cata- 
log. Write for it. 


IRUBBER 


CORPORATION 
470 West Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
63 N. Moore St., N. ¥. 70 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 


Dealers Please Write for Proposition 
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SEROW SHOOTING 
(Continued from page 13) 


lowers his head, holding the horns point- 
ing straight forward. If any unwary dog 
comes too close, he makes a feint with 
his horns and then, as quick as chain- 
lightning, strikes out sidewise with his 
heavy hoofs, cutting the dog unmercifully 
and saving his horns to put on the finish- 
ing touches. 

If you want good sport hunting these 
fine beasts, whose flesh is better than the 
finest beef and whose habitat is as in- 
accessible as any hunter could wish, my 
advice is to go as lightly clothed as you 
dare in the thorny, inhospitable thickets of 
these mountain jungles, and shod like a 
soldier on a long, forced march, and to 
carry a light, high-velocity rifle. The 
light weight will be better appreciated at 
the end of a strenuous day’s scramble 
through the rocky jungles, there at the 
top of the world, and with soft-nosed 
bullets the extremely high velocity guns 
will not shoot through bush nor even 
through high sword-grass without expand- 
ing the bullet and rendering it harmless, 
thus making it a safe gun for most of the 
Chinese jungle work. Your rifle should 
be fitted with peep sights both front and 
rear, 

Outside of the hunting and perhaps more 
wonderful and memorable were the delights 
of the jungle, mountain and river scenery 
and the pure joys of a trip in the open 
with congenial running-mates. Our host 
gave us a hearty invitation to come again, 
which we surely will accept when time and 
opportunity permit, and we hope that his 
smiling face and gracious courtesy will 
grace our next trip into the heights where 
the serow lives. 





A WEEK-END AMONG THE 
CLOUDS 


(Continued from page 23) 


buttress at a leisurely trot, came within 
plain view, went on his front knees and 
lay down. He looked right at me and 
didn’t see me. I could see the color of 
his nose and the black saber horns against 
the faded gray of the wall rock behind 
him. 

I released the safety catch of my rifle, 
rested my elbows on my knees and slowly, 
very slowly, and cautiously raised the 
butt to my shoulder. Then I aimed. 

The instant I looked down the barrel 
my purpose was flooded with doubt. 
There was some rule about shooting down- 
hill and I couldn’t remember what it was. 
It was either to aim high or to aim low. 
Aim high or aim low, which was it? I 
seemed to be puzzling over that for min- 
ute after minute, and I suppose the longer 
I held my fire the more wavering my aim 
became, At last I compromised and took 
a medium sight on his shoulder, 

I took up the pressure on the trigger. 
Back and farther back I pulled it. It 
seemed to have come back at least an inch 
and still nothing happened. Just another 
fraction of an inch then, the thickness of 
a cigarette paper only and—crack! the 
vicious report shattered the afternoon 
quiet and went rolling and booming away. 
The goat jumped to his feet, turned and 
trotted back out of sight along the ledge. 

I had missed. I saw the bullet spatter 
where it struck the rock just above the 
angle made by his head and back. 

I forgot what I was doing and plunged 
down-hill until I came to the place where 
my lost quarry had rested, and then I 
started along the narrow ledge after him. 








Our Catalog “A”— 
“Filson Better Outdoor Clothes”’ 


Is Free— 
Send for it 


This Filson Cruising Coat 
in beautiful soft warm 
colors is only one of the 
many Filson Super-Gar- 
ments. Order 1 inch 
larger than white 
collar measure, 


$15, 



















The Filson Mackinaw Cruising Coats come in Red 
and Black plaid, Green and Black plaid, Gray 
and Black plaid, and plain red. 

For winter wear it is striking in appearance and 
ultra convenient. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
annementiememnaaandl 








Free Booklet on 


Skiing is an easy 
sport to learn if you 
start right. The es- 
sentials are the above 

etanda pair of 


Northland \ 
SKIS 


—the choice of expert and 
beginner. Made from se- 
lected woods by the world’s 
largest ski manufacturer. 
Look for the deer- 
head trade mark, = i> 


Northland Ski Mig. Co. 


11 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


For GREATER POWER 
buy “HAHN” 


Binoculars 
Highest Quality 
in construction 
with Jena Glass optical system 
Write for Our Special Offer and Booklet 


Binoculars 
We repair < Field Glasses 
Rifle-Telescopes 
HAHN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
700 Club Building Denver, Colorado 
Successors to WEISS INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


GIBBS TWO-TRIGGER 
Traps The best 


ever made 
Es of them all. 


No ‘‘Wring-offs.” 
0 broken springs. 65c each or 
$7.00 a dozen, postpaid. 
GIBBS “SINGLE-GRIP” TRAPS 
lighter, smaller, better and cost no more 
n other single-grip traps. At your dealer 
—or we will supply you. 


Write for Free Catalog 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. E-1, Chester, Pa. 


HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 


mounting. 
989 GATES AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THRILLING 
MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING 


Suitable for Fishing and Hunting Clubs, 
Conservation Organizations, etc. For din- 
ners and meetings. Full of fish. Full of 
action. 


BILL JAMISON’S BARBLESS 
HOOK FISHING PICTURES 


Two-reel pictures 


Release No. 1—Muskellunge, Trout and Bass. 
Release No. 2—Trout and Atlantic Salmon. 
Release No. 3—Bass and Rainbow Trout. 


See “‘The Barbless Hook Girl’’ 
Styles of fishing shown. Bait casting, fly fishing 
and live minnow fishing. 
No nets or gaffs are used. All fish taken on 
Barbless Hooks and landed with the hand. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED POSTERS 


for advertising the pictures and your af- 
fair will be furnished. These posters are 
17 x 25 inches, are very attractive, and 
will largely increase your attendance if 
displayed in store windows. 
Write at once for full details 
and datings 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept.F, 739 S.California Ave., CHICAGO, III. 
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wt. 
Sine Fd 
It’s Made of Good Tough Bronze 


Bang it against a rock if you have to— 
slamitagainst the side ofthe boatifyou 
can’t help it—let a musky chew it like 
a bull pup chews a stick you’re trying 
to pull away—it makes no difference. 
Still it’s good. Maybe a dent or two— 
maybe a few chips of enamel off—still 
it’sgood—and will be aslongasyouare. 

It’s made of good tough bronze— 
that’s why—hollow so it’s just the right 














casting weight—but tough—tough as 
they make’em—tougher than the roof 
ofa 40 lb. musky’s mouth—lots tougher. 
And it’s got a world of stuff on the 
ball that makes it the real fish-getter it 
is. So has its brother, the Piky-Getum. 
Our literature tells you why. Don’t 
you want it? 
The Outing Line includes lures, steel 
rods, tackle boxes, nets, folding metal 
decoys and other Outing equipment. 


Outing Mfg. Co. 


560 Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. * 




















“Ki 7 
ss KeepMinnows 
eect ote , Alive with 
New Idea Minnow Trap 
Made of galvanized iron. Floats in water 
alongside of boat. Allows fresh air and 
water to minnows all the time. Fine for 
keeping the catch of fly fishermen and bait 
casters. Send for free circular. 


Shreveport Blow Pipe Co. Box 84 Shreveport, La. 











Send A Dollar 


for 12 Selected Scotch Trout Flies 


Proved Killers in American Streams 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
24 Wellington Street 





Glasgow 


On my right hand the ledge dropped 
about thirty feet and below that was a 
slope of broken rock. 

On the far side of the buttress, where 
the slope continued upward, the goat stood 
looking back over his shoulder at me. 
And a hundred feet above, unknown to 
him, Jerry stood on the slope, covering 
him with his rifle. 

He signaled me to fire.. The bullet took 
him through the neck. He gave one long, 
sailing leap and crumpled up. When we 
got to him, he was dead. 

As we cut him up Jerry said, “I hope 
you didn’t think I wanted to take your 
game away from’ you. The reason I kept 
him covered was because he was looking 
sort of uneasy, as if he might start right 
back along that ledge head-on if he saw 
me; and of course if he had, one of you 
would have had to get off quick.” 

When we got back to camp, Jerry sliced 
the liver and laid it on the snow. About 
ten o’clock that night we had a second 
supper, a sort of feast of thanksgiving. 
It consisted of coffee and goat’s liver with 
bacon and fried onions. 

If you ever suspect your appetite of be- 
coming jaded, try that menu at an elevation 
of 8,000 feet after a day of what my good 
on Jerry calls “snooping around in the 
ills. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR DEER 
(Continued from page 16) 


may have both, naturally, but really fine 


ae streams or lakes rarely have any 
pike. 

Rabbits are good enough wolf food, 
but half a dozen timber wolves can pull 
down a lot of big meat in a few months 
if rabbits get scarce. Perhaps some wolves 
particularly like big stuff. As the reader 
doubtless knows, some very docile bears, 
well fed on blueberries and chipmunks, 
may run amuck and kill a whole pen full 
of sheep or hogs in one night. Like a 
man-eating tiger, once he gets started on 
the wrong path, his appetite for sheep may 
continue. 

Wolves are perhaps harder to study, but 
some may chase deer when small game is 
plentiful and live on deer entirely in the 
winter when they are easily caught. 

The best specific instance that seemed 
to prove a bad case against the wolves was 
brought to my attention about 1919. Some 
friends of mine are members of a club, 
some 108 miles above Quebec City, on the 
Quebec and Lake St. John Railrtbad. They 
control the hunting rights on a large piece 
of land—into the hundreds of square miles, 
if I remember. 

Caribou were decreasing and deer were 
really scarce. Wolves seemed to be 
numerous. About February, 1917, they im- 
ported a professional wolf hunter from the 
West. He got about twenty full-grown 
wolves, several of them pregnant females, 
and the caribou showed a marked increase 
in one season. Wolves were really thick, 
however, in that section, for no attention 
had been paid to them and the game had 
been hunted steadily. 

The wolf problem in Quebec may be 
serious, and has had little attempt at 
solution. 

The deer situation, as I see it, calls for 
optimism. With proper protection, a few 
more winter “varmint” hunts, and a steady 
process of sensible education, deer should 
be plentiful all over the East. And they 
should swarm in the Maritime provinces, 
Lower Quebec, the Gaspe Coast, and 
northern New York and New England. 
Here’s luck to them! 








POWERFUL 


TELESCOPES 
10 Postpaia °4°75 ‘Sey 
Fine, clear, powerful, best 
flint glass lenses, bringing 
out complete details of 


far distant objects. Pol- 
ished drawn brass fer- 













oie Age te 
accurate, full size, P ower 
mm Foose Army Rifle 
Rosspaid Range 
$4.25 Telescope 


'. ae 


Extremely accurate. Spots 
long range shots with hair- 
line precision. Very wide 
field. Used for many years 
by both army and civilian expert 
shots with complete satisfaction. 
Equally good for medium and very long dis- 
tance observation and general use. Complete 
with leather carrying case and straps $27.00. 


Other Telescopes: 


12 ligne, 12 power, $5.25—14 ligne, 16 Power, $6.00 
—16 ligne, 20 power, $7.75—19 ligne, 25 power, 
$10.00—22 ligne, 30 power, $14.00. 


Complete satisfaction on all telescopes 
or money back. 


SPORTING GOODS CATALOG FREE 


IVER JOHNSON 


SPORTING GOODS Co. 
157 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











WHILE limbering up your tackle for 
the coming season, include a bottle of 


NOBURN s0 you'll be sure to have it for 
your first exposure to the sun. Use the 
coupon—get a bottle of NOBURN—put it 
in your tackle box. 


Pay us $1 for it next season, after NOBURN 
has proved that it makes yousunburn proof jf 
—but does not prevent tan. 


NOBURN is a colorless, odorless liquid—a 
few drops before each exposure to the sun 
makes you absolutely sunburn proof—but 
does not prevent tan. If it does not work, 
don't pay for it. 


STRONG, COBB & CO., 

302 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I'll take you up on that NOBURN 
offer—send bottle to 























Edited by Frank E. Brimmer 


From the DIARY of a Horizon Chaser—No. 1 


HE editor of this department, and 

this is written almost two months 

before the January issue will be in 

your hands, is in Washington, D. C., 
camped with the missus and three small 
members of the family, the youngest a 
baby of eight months and the other two 
children of four and eight years, where 
under semi-governmental regulation a 
motor camp is maintained in East Potomac 
Park on the banks of the famous old 
river with the Washington Monument 
shaft and the Capitol plainly visible. From 
month to month I am going to share with 
you the interesting things that have come 
across the horizon of our observation as 
we motor-camp during a period of six 
months, starting from our home in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

You who may strike out upon the trail 
down the Atlantic Coast may see the Brim- 
mer crew down in Dixie during the win- 
ter, and we hope you 
will take the time to 
allow us to get better 
acquainted. Our car 
is a small sedan and 
we are pulling a 
camping trailer upon 
the front of which 
is an easily recogniz- 
able sign reading, 
“Official Firetp AND 
STREAM Camper-on- 


Tour Car.” Now 
you know how we 
look enroute — just 


feel free to step up 
and get acquainted. 
We have lived un- 
der canvas almost 
every day for the 
last six years beside 
our car, and if there 
is any help we can 
give, just speak up. 

Living outdoors 
under canvas in Oc- 
tober is not what it 
is in August, espe- 
cially when _ the 
weather man is so 
unkind as he has 
been during the last 
few days during 
which time winter 
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OUR CAMPER ON TOUR SERVICE 


THs department is conducted for mo- 
toring outdoorsmen who want depend- 

able information about America’s fastest 

growing outdoor sport—auto-camping. 

If you have any problems involving 
where to go, what is worth seeing, how to 
get there, what to take, where to get it— 
the Editor of this department will be glad 
to place at your disposal the very latest 
information obtainable. 

We have just published a_ concise 
Camper on Tour Guide which includes a 
directory of headquarters for route and 
touring information, a summary of places 
worth visiting, exactly what should be car- 
ried by any given sized camping party in 
the line of equipment and an official trans- 
continental map which shows at a glance 
the pavement and main routes of the 
United States. This will be mailed on 
receipt of 10c in stamps or coin by the 
Camper on Tour Department of FreLtp anp 
SrreaM. 








The official car and the dome 





weather has been hounding us day and 
night. Our life saver on these cold nights, 
which we hope to high heaven soon to be 
able to leave behind, except for a bitter 
memory, is a two- burner gasoline stove in 
each shelter. With both burners going 
these stoves warm up the camping trailer 
and umbrella tent as cozy as one would 
be in front of his fireplace back home. 

A good tip for cold weather camping 
is to put on one’s gasoline stove oven and 
start the two burners going half an hour 
before rising. Of course somebody has to 
get out with cracking toes and fire up 
the merry little gas burners, reminding 
one of nothing quite so much as those 
cold and snappy mornings back in the boy- 
hood days on the farm when we rose with 
the sun and fired up the box wood stove in 
a room where one’s breath showed like 
white steam. 

Another good tip for frigid weather is a 
tent with sewed-in 
floor cloth Our 
poleless umbrella 
tent has a tension 
device in the top 
that permits one to 
pull the canvas at a 
very high tension by 
simply screwing up 
the handle, which 
allows the side walls 
to be pulled taut and 
stops flapping in the 
wind as well as per- 
mits us to get rigid- 
ity without pulling 
the canvas aw ay 
from the ground. 
This is mainly due 
to the sewed-in floor 
construction and be- 
sides this the tent 
has a high sill in 
front of the door 
opening, thus keep- 
ing out the wind. A 
taut walled tent with 
sewed-in floor is the 
warmest cold 
weather shelter, 
aside from a snugly 
built camping trailer. 
We have three small 
(Continued on p 67) 
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HORIZON CHASER 


children in our party so the matter of 
keeping out the cold and imprisoning the 
warmth from the stoves is not a small 
consideration for comfort and safety. 
Why a resident motorist of New York 
State should ever care to try to get a 
thrill by riding on a roller coaster or a 
switchback is more than a mid-Western 
prairie motorist can understand after hav- 
ing driven through hilly country in the 
Finger Lake region where hairpin curves 
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The sign of a friend 
on steep grades make one think he has| 
suddenly been set down in the Rocky | 
Mountains. There are thousands of miles | 
of this kind of highway, all paved, in this| 
state. Added to the hazard of the hilly 
curves is the legal parking of automobiles 


on the pavement at curves. | 


The system of making curves here ap- 
pears to have been designed for Chinamen 
for one reads the curve symbol from the 
bottom upwards. The result of having to 
read uphill causes a non-resident at first 
to mistake a left for a right hand curve 


and vice versa until experience teaches the | 


lesson of the upside-down symbol. 


Sim . ee 


Yes 
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am ev ns CP Pe 
The editor in camp 

New York is very strict about legal 
lenses and these must be adjusted to focus 
rather close in front of the car. We have 
run after dark only on one night, and a 
state vehicle inspector stopped us to ex- 
plain that our lights were too dim, threw 
the beam of light too far ahead, and also 
that a spotlight, which we were using, 
was not legal through towns. He was 
very courteous when he discovered our 
Illinois license. 

One finds that about every eastward 
moving car with an out of state license is 
bound for Florida. Most campers we 
meet in the public camps, certainly sev- 
enty-five per cent of them, are trekking 
to the sunny southland for the winter. 
It’s a case of follow the swallow down 
south. Almost every city and town has 
its tourist camp, but many are fearfully 
neglected and when allowed to take care 
of itself no tourist camp seems equal to 
the occasion. 
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The Wilcox Ideal—Aasicicn’s 


most comfortable tent for touring 


When you buy a tent for touring, do not sacrifice comfort, con- 
venience and protection for some “trick” arrangement that doesn’t 
mean anything. Let common sense dictate your purchase. 

In the Wilcox Ideal you have a common-sense tent that has behind 
it more than eighty years of tent-making experience. It is tailored 
along the lines of a standard wall tent, but with greater width than 
depth, to give you utmost roominess and to allow the most convenient 
arrangement of camp necessities. See floor plan. 

The fine waterproofed, mildewproofed khaki of which the Ideal is 
made, together w:th a sod-cloth, canvas floor, if desired, well-pitched 
roof and over-hanging eaves, provides a resistance to rain and cold 
unattainable in any other tent. 

The four windows—two at front and two at rear—are covered 
with insect-proof bobbinet, and equipped with storm-flaps which are 
easily operated from inside the tent. The door closes securely and 
is provided with a screen panel. The two poles required are of the 
folding metal type. A rope-ridge does away with the usual bulky 
ridge-pole. The stakes are of metal. The entire outfit goes into a 
compact canvas bag which may be carried easily on the running- 
board or in the rear compartment of the car. 

These are only a few of many features which have made the 
Ideal a universal favorite. You are sure to be pleased with it— 
with its tailored quality, its ease of erecting and taking down, and 


with its moderate cost. Send coupon below for details as to sizes, 
and for name of our local dealer. 


THE M. I. WILCOX COMPANY, 


Send Coupon 
for Catalogue 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





THE M. I. WILCOX CO., 
212-16 Water Street, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Send me additional information about the Wilcox Ideal 
as well as information about other Wilcox Tents. If you 
have a dealer in my community, please send his name 
and address. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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HORIZON CHASER 
(Continued from page 67) 













Solid 
Comfort 


Although opened for the first time this 
spring, Camp New York has enjoyed a 
marked success in every way, and so opti- 
mistic is the camp manager that next sea- 
son he intends to add to an already well 


ero weather “re jtends to add to a 
equipped camp in the city limits a barber 


shop and a sewing tent where sewing ma- 
Hunters, trappers, prospectors, forest rangers and explorers c 7 he a 
put WOODS Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robes to wae — be available to the tourist 
hardest tests. Lightness that shows its worth over mila 2 y 4 

after mile of rough forest or mountain trails—warmth that —t get campers stopped in Camp 
protects life against the threat of sub-zero temperatures— more 7 ." 1S ee ee 
these qualities make WOODS Arctic Sleeping Robes the state in the union as well as Canada an 


/ : . . Mexico. They enjoyed the novel experi- 
. Ww rate lier asp 
— © experienced woodsmen rite for illustrated ence Of tenting ia 9 forest within a few 


minutes run from the business section of 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. ~ en — wn a Ranonge a 
ric lights, showers, laundry, store, restau- 

1001 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N.Y. rant, filling station, tent platforms, moving 
Sole Manufacturers of picture entertainments, and a community 


hcuse equipped with radio at their dis- 
; posal. 
“() What a city camp may do, judged from 
f | the standpoint of dollars and cents returns, 
° e o ry ; ° oy 

Arctic Fiderdown Sleeping Wy is evidenced by these figures given us by 
(| Camp New York manager: camp fees, 
$8,000; restaurant, $5,000; camp goods 
store, $1,000; filling station, $1,000; rent 
of tents, $450; rent of cots, $100; rent of 
tent platforms, $95; rent electric irons, $19. 
This covers a period of less than three 

months. 

The camp register reveals the fact that 
practically every type of car was in the 
camp and the occupaticns of tourists were 
as varied, ranging from many _ school 
teachers to doctors, clergymen, and a large 
number of retired people. One stock 
broker lived in camp while in New York 
to negotiate a deal that involved several 
<i millions of dollars. 

Pin ae : The tourist must travel many miles to 
find more magnificent scenery, sheer hills, 
winding watered valleys, and a picturesque 

skyline considered the crux of interest, 

than unfolds majestically through one’s 
Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. Apply windshield as he tours down the Lacka- 
‘ “ SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft and easy— wanna Trail from Binghamton, N. Y., to 

8g See oo, coe, thoroughly waterproof—takes and holds brilliant | Scranton, Pa. A few years ago the D. 
p ee Cag weil Can be || shine—not oily nor greasy. SEK is not impaired | L. & W. railroad decided to abandon its 
folded to fit in surprisingly by use or age; is permanent. New style can old road-bed in order to build the biggest 































Folding Furniture 


small space. The Lin- 9) treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid $0.50. cutoff in the world, near Nicholson, Pa., 
coln Line of Folding ; ’ brid 

Furniture makes com- Sport-SEK for Clothing.......... Per Qt. $1.50 where a huge concrete bridge spans a 
fortable camping after Leth-O-SEK for Boots........... Per Pt. $1.25 broad valley, and the state of Pennsylvania 
AG Ge os S> mee Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops...... Per Qt. $2.00 was the willing purchaser of the old road- 
your dealer’s or write Can-Va-SEK for Tents.......... Per Gal. $2.50 bed for the munificent sum of one whole 
us for interesting cat- Write for interesting literature FREE. dollar in American money. 


alog and literature. " , We stopped, as all good long distance 
oy ag hy ye ang SEK-Reliance Corp., paren ’ | trippers m4 under fe See m8 of the 
- - —_— smaller Nicholson viaduct and snapped a 

° picture of this gigantic monument to 

C f t bl it modern engineering. Near us an Ohio car 
om or a e ampin stopped for the same purpose and as we 

DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with departed a Kansas automobile and two 

« + with Illinois licenses were unlimbering 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits their Kodaks in almost the same spot. But 
. ; if the tourist headed southward gasps at 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded the smaller concrete bridge his breath is 
WHALL’S UTILITY TENTS completely taken when the larger viaduct 

are so constructed that they can be nearer Nicholson bursts into view. The 
son ee Sn be ane per- | trains on top of the giant bridge appear 
Das ee . like toys. Under the huge road-bed of 

















we 
1 
} 
7 
} 
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PERFECTION CAPE, Defy the Ele- 
ments — Carry a Rain Coat in Your 








Pock , : 
ocket en ets steel covered cement spanning the valley 
a ae eee ee Jointed Pole and Carrying Cases. between the rugged hills flows Tunkhan- 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. i nock Creek, a touch of water to lend 
Metropolitan Camp Goods have [fee mea: “4 SLEEP ON AIR ina artistry to the picture and from which the 
stood the test for 30 years and are It Fits the Running Board 


Comfort Sleeping Pocket viaduct is named. 

: Touring through the country anywhere 
one is impressed with the works of nature— 
mountains, plains, streams, lakes, and 
foliage. Indeed sight-seeing is generally the 
favorite sport of the tourist but only on 
rare occasions does anything built by the 
hand of mammon attract more than pass- 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. | 325° 3 Work. We wish more railroads 
68 


recommended by thousands of satis- 
fied customers as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. Catalogue Free 





Sole Manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses. 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, Poquaig 

Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp Pads an 
Overland Auto Beds. WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
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HORIZON CHASER 
(Continued from page 68) 


would sell old road-beds to the state. 


Is It has been an interesting study to watch 

a the trees change color as we have wended 

ti- our way southward. Up in New York 

a- state we arrived along with a sweeping 

all snowstorm that hurled all the leaves from 

er everything but the most sturdy trees. In 

a- Pennsylvania it was little different until ec Per tess 

ist we had crosssed through the Delaware al A SS 
Water Gap after which the leaves were 

up found intact on most trees and the color- 

ry ings were gorgeous. 

ad In New Jersey not only were the leaves 

‘I- on the trees but many of them were 

Ww perfectly green. In Pennsylvania the 

of only greens we saw were the mountain 

c- laurels which were fringing the highway 

u- like huge rubber plants, while in the 

1g mosquito state the grass was green 

ty along with many oaks. New Jersey must 


“<S 





S- have a landscape much like Florida as|} ; 


ee ¢ f 2 eh FA ‘ , | < 3 ‘ ; 
both are level and low, and both have many ab _— 

m scrub oaks and pines. Perhaps some of the 

1S, finest October sights were New Jersey rom 

by roads with the oaks a dozen red colors and 

S, mixed in with them the green of the pines. 

ds It was a blaze of color sobered by green, 

nt never to be forgotten. 

of In Delaware it is summer time in 



































9. October, although the rains have made it ie " 
ee very damp everywhere, but even the mois- ~R i~ d Il 
ture with which our outfits were drenched roug: In aln an al é 
at did not have the bitter raw edge we had 
he experienced farther north. It was the r : : 
re same in Maryland. Never a leak, never a rip. Camped in secure comfort all the way from 
ol Taking into consideration conversations | Astoria, Oregon, to New York City. Covered 5,280 miles in 4 months 
ge we have had with hundreds of south-bound - " ‘ 
<" tourists it seems safe to say that the one through all kinds of weather on the first cross continent boat trip over 
rk big lure of the boom state is its promise | jnland lakes and rivers, and Mr. Hoag picked a “Peerless” to sleep in. 
‘al of clement climate. Land is only incidental. fi 1 N zs h ld h 
The great impulse driving thousands south- Read his letter below. © service test that you would put the 
to ward along the Atlantic coast right now is| “Peerless” to could equal this. 
Is, a quest after sunshine. Heaven knows 
ue the weary motor tourist, who has been the Mr. William H. Dees, October 31, 1925. 
st, victim of snow and cold rains constantly, Soles Manager, Canvas Products Company, 
2s will fall hard into the outstretched arms Ye ni -— s oe 
a- of sunkist Florida, or any warm southern soenllign Bat gaa , 
to haven for that matter ( Your Peerless” Tent was one of the most satisfactory 
2 . ‘4 articles of all the ““‘Transcontinental’s” equipment—easy to 
D. Specifications put up, easy to stow. — ie 
st No, 79—Base 7” x 9¥%4'; Top fain than’ in several “Rainy Seasons’ in California. Rain 
o SOME EXCELLENT HEALTH 4%' x 4%"; Center Height 7’; used to be one of my nightmares when on a camping trip, 
as» SENSE Side Height 6’. but when sleeping in a “Peerless” Tent rainy weather is 
a No. 80—Base 8’ x 8’; Top 4%’ x no hardship. It merely gives one a omg of cozy comfort 
. DONT, be, the life of the party when) 2, Cgster Haight 1: Side Se cigas sp tat cioad op bo wincemess sous Gane Sens 
a1 ~ } " 2 on. stoo: u u' ‘0 
d- “ driving a car full of merrymakers. — ape wanehed ment tents, and tes as good as new today after 
le Keep to the right of the road, watch your No. he 4 ight me an being set up and knocked down no less than 60 times, and 
wheel and speedometer and let the others Height 6 — ve > Side subjected to every manner of abuse in the boat. 
ce do the singing. No. Pere en 9% x 11%: he | got caught Fn afternoon is. tersifie halletocm, The 
a. EE ~~ qgg el o wie 2,9 ailstones came down like go alls, and we took to the ten 
he Don’t be the fool who rocks the boat. Top 5’ x 5’; Center Height 8’; to keep from having our heads caved in. I thought for a 
a Even if you can swim perhaps others Side Height 672’. time that the tent was going to be cut to ribbons, but when 
= aon The “Peerless” Tourist Tent is See, eter ad bit, "The canvas cover of the best cockpit wes 
’ . ‘ 2 s a 
ar Don’t try stunts in a canoe unless you — cums — “— riddled with holes, and the paint was battered almost com- 
ve are in a bathing suit and ready to take a Twill. with sewed-in floor of Pletely off the forward deck of the “Transcontinental.” There 
duckin heavy olive drab duck th hl were dents in the woodwork on the boat where the hail- 
oe 4 om ie oF aan’ a or ag iy, stones struck. Some test for a tent, I claim 
9 j s 2 waterprooted; comes packe in . ° Tiny Z 
* Bo PB pew Massicod bag ts A — : drawstring waterproof bag. ae Sincerely yours, 
u : stakes, spliced guy ropes and 3 hn Edwin Hoag. 
at treat for supper and an hour or two after, jointed poles are included in the ae + S 
is between groans, “guess they must have outfit. If your dealer cannot show you a “Peerless’’ Tourist 
ict been toadstools.” Make sure you know Tent, please send us his name. We will fill your 
e difference before picking. order throu, im if you like. Send coupon below or 
ar Don’t be the nature lover who cannot write us if you wish booklet giving full description, 
of resist drinking from every babbling brook. illustrations and prices. 
ey The most sparkling water may contain ty- 
n phoid germs. Canvas Products Company 
nd If there is an intestinal disturbance and : 
he vomiting, with chills and fever, send for a 613-23 Rutger Street St. Louis, Mo. 
good doctor and don’t trust to a dose of 
re castor oil or calomel. It may be “just ee ieee ieee 
ed the heat” or it may be typhoid—find out at \ 613-28 Rutger St., St. Louis, Mo. scan Vj 
nd once. Gentlemen: Please send me em at ae 
he Be sure the milk supply is reliable and 6 feldee with SS ae 
on know the ice cream you are eating. ts PE Ga eee rs. 
he Don’t gulp down a long iced drink when ere PET See 
3S- overheated. Don’t form the habit of cold Camp and keep Youm bdedees i Fies ivcinsecencadl deme xeoreo eens 
ict food and iced drinks. Your stomach will | cmmm)\qmmmsmmey, Pees | COMER. ocevccasavevet ecu UD sin tcinnins 
ds rebel. 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 





























OO 
pown! 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 
You get the famous Studebaker 
21 Jewel Watch—Insured for a 
lifetime; a choice of 60new Art 
Beauty Cases; justments, in- 
focnghen. cold,isochronism and 

positions—direct from themaker 
a P lowest iy ever named on 







vance 


Watch a F REE! 


For a limited time we are offering a beautiful 
Watch Chain FREE, Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 


Send at once and geta copy of this book— FREE! 
See the newest, beauti advance styles in 
Studebaker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how 
you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch 

irect from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 


Write! for our free book. It will post you 
* on watch styles and watch values. 
Send coupon at once, Get Free Chain offer today 
while it lasts. ; 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. E53 


South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


STUDEBAKER WATGH CO. 
Dept. £63 South Bend, Indiana | 
| Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch | 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 
| Mame cccccccccecccceccccccesscecccces sees | 
| Address ..++++++ Coccrccccccesccccccceos eoee ! 
fee beecbene Ar ae OP RR ccteseenne 
——_————— ee eee cee eee 








MIRAKEL VEST POCKET 
BINOCULARS 


Fine for Hunters, Geologist, Naturalist and general 
use, or for the whole my atthe theatre. Weighs 
only 5 oz. and carried easily. $99 50 
5 power Jena Prism 22. 


“The Mirakel is the most sur- 
prising glass: large field, 
sharp. Glad to get these 
light, vest-pocket binoculars. 

J. M. Murdock 
A splendid gift—send for a pair! 











FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAGS 
Only scientifically correct bag; weighs about 5 lbs. 
Fine for outdoor winter hiker and sleeping. Write 
for circulars. 

FIALA OUTFITS 
B25 Warren Street New York 
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Campers are good advertisers for Overland Park, Denver 


CAMPERS AS ADVERTISERS—No. 1 


OME sage has said that word-oi- 

mouth publicity was the best possible 
advertising. Whether or not this old adage 
holds today may be more or less question- 
able; but it is doubly true when applied to 
automobile campers. 

In personal interviews with thousands of 
campers last year I inquired, “What is the 
best town you have encountered?” 

The net result was that five hundred 
miles before I had reached a town I al- 
ready knew its reputation fully, either for 
better or for worse, according to the civic 
hospitality that had been extended and the 
way in which the tourist camp had reflected 
the community. One does not have to pry 
this information from campers, for they 
are the best word-of-mouth advertisers 
possible to find. 

A business man recently said, “The rea- 
son I placed my chain of stores in the 
towns I did was because campers told me 
that they were live ones.” 

That many of the larger and older of 
the caravansaries are cognizant of the fact 
that campers are-high power advertisers is 
proven by the fact that they go out of their 
way to please the tourist, often supplying 
entertainment and amusement free. Over- 
land Park, Denver, is a striking example. 
Here an old exposition building has on ex- 
hibition at all times the products of every 
county in the state of Colorado, some of 
which exhibits always have county men 
in charge to answer questions, explain the 
various industries of the state, and to pass 
out literature. Furthermore, six nights in 
every week an entertaining, educational 
program is conducted in the camp’s motion 
picture theatre. Sometimes a motion pic- 
ture is shown, again stereopticon slides 
are used, and at other times a lecturer 
holds forth. Nor does Denver neglect 
the religious impulse of the stranger 
within her gates, for the mayor has ap- 
pointed a regular chaplain who conducts 
each Sunday interdenominational religious 
services. 

The impression created in such a camp 
can hardly help but react very favorably 
upon the report that every camper gives to 
others about the city of Denver and the 
state of Colorado. One Denver merchant 


reports that a great many motor campers 
have been so favorably impressed that they 
not only bought liberally of merchandise 
when in his city but have sent him several 
orders by mail from their homes. Another 
merchant reports that one camping party 
bought $1100 worth of goods from him 
while they were staying in Overland Park. 
It is an open fact that campers, in any 
city that takes the pains to advertise itself 
to its guests, are the finest kind of pros- 
pects for realtors. Dozens of campers 
have told me that they were scouting the 
country to find some “better” place to buy 
a home and settle down. 

Adverse advertising on the part of camp- 
ers acts as a boycott on the community that 
permits selfish gouging, unfair prices, and 
other short-sighted policies. There is one 
town in upper Michigan that scores of 
campers told me to avoid, as far as buying 
anything was concerned. One camper re- 
ported having left a car in storage in a 
garage while out on a boat trip only to 
find upon his return, and after he was 
hundreds of miles away, that an almost 
useless battery had been substituted for 
his new one. Gasoline in this town was 
five cents more a gallon than anywhere else 
nearby. One tourist told me that he was 
charged $2 a plate for breakfast consisting 
mostly of poorly prepared fish and canned 
milk. In spite of the attitude of the town 
toward the tourist, certainly a poor way to 
bid for trade, there was a fine camp there 
in a state park. Likely fifty per cent of 
the campers, however, bought every single 
thing they could get before going into 
the region. 

The motor camp is the billboard of the 
community. If it is a clean, sanitary, well 
groomed camp, which is in charge of a 
thoughtful keeper ready at all times to be 
friendly and helpful, then such a commun- 
ity will be remembered and reported favor- 
ably. It will reap a part of the $2,500,006,- 
000 that tourists are spending each season 
for running expenses. On the other hand, 
the poorly located camp, perhaps without 
shade on hilly ground and close to a rail- 
road, as well as one with poor civic interest 
behind it, is a huge display advertisement 
for campers to avoid that place. 
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PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY FOR 
SPORTSMEN 


(Continued from page 37) 


is not done until the bird is thoroughly 
dry. 

You will remember that before we re- 
turned the neck skin over the skull we 
filled the eye sockets with cotton. This 
was for a purpose. By the time you have 
your specimen mounted, the eyelids will 
have become dry and stiff and did you 
attempt to separate them they would tear 
very easily. The cotton, therefore, is to 
make possible their separation. 

Wet the cotton in the eye sockets thor- 
oughly and put your bird aside. After 
a reasonable length of time, you will find 
the lids pliable enough to work, but you 
must make sure that all stiffness is gone 
before attempting to insert the eyes. 

When you are sure that you run no 
risk of tearing, draw the cotton gently 
from the socket, being careful not to 
stretch the lids. You can tell if you 


ave allowed the cotton to soak lon 
ete the pl with which it ‘aan Is the Tent You Want Next Season 


out. 


THE LEVER | 


RIDGE POLE a pZOes Tie ame 








This eye socket must now be filled The wall type tent is standard in U.S. Army. Why? Be- 
again. The best material to use is putty, causeit isthe practical and natural shape fora tent—pro- 
— a soft ye y ~! —_ ye vides shelter without obstructions or wasted space. The 
poaorr we ‘the tentiate shout the eyelids. Wenzel Poleless does away with ridge pole entirely, it 
Fill these eye sockets just enough so that holds firm and truein heavy winds, giving you all advan- 
when the artificial eyes are inserted the tages of the wall tent without any of its disadvantages. 





surrounding skin will not have a puffy 
appearance. Do not pack the putty into 
the sockets, but just fill them sufficiently. 


The Wenzel Poleless compared eventually buy —so why not 
with any other type of tent of makeit your next tent and find 
thesamegroundarea,isroomier, out for yourself how mucha 





Rage ary oe is still oy insert makes better use ofthe space,is really comfortable and roomy 

: Pay -sesgredey mag Ma Pinner * age | lighter, and costs 20%to50% tent willadd toyourtrip. Write 

pus em too far im no ve ulem stan¢ less. Thisisthe onetent youwill today for full information. “ 

out too far. Have the eyelids just cover y y Folds into @ bundle 


the eyes as they do in life and you will H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co., 1001 Paul St., St. Louis, Mo. “geiftes” 
have them correct. 

Your bird is now finished. Remove the 
supporting pins from the wings and cut 
the wire which extends from the top of 
the head, so that the head feathers cover 
it, and you are ready to place your handi- 
work in the nook you have selected for it. 
In case the colors of the bill or legs fade, 
you can easily restore them by a touch of 
color. It is for this possibility that you 
should observe the colors on these parts 
as soon as your specimen is secured. 


KEEP in mind that your first attempt 
will not be so well done as your second, 
and so on; but if you have been careful 
and followed directions carefully, there 
is no reason why you should not have a 
specimen to be proud of. 

Remember also that due to lack of space 
it has been necessary to touch only the 


high lights of this art. Did space permit, Az SS —— ED eee, 
it would be very easy to write at consid- Me ays rs é Ee a DE LUXE 
on y A : ; 



































erable length. I have, however, tried to 
omee aa the oan? points with all pos- ee o The TENT of Tents 
sible clearness. s in every other work, Proo Proo 
you will discover little tricks of the trade PR 5a \ "ees Seeds cing Bade , 
ee on which cannot be stated in js the only Trouble Proof 

‘ , The DE LUXE Umbrella Tent is truly the tent of tents. Waterproof 
8 ‘Get os sa om Fo — a and mildew proof beyond the need of ever retreating. Waterproof- 
ducks, pigeons, large-headed birds and i ing questy not injered wees weees — wee spares ¢ eee 
very thtge Bieds, ouch as tsvené. alone for Pe a soft and pliable. Highest Grade olive drab tightly woven fabric that 
a while until you are competent to handle a Patent ee ane ei gerd mig Ned double 
the others, fon will thes have as = a, proof. Nocenterpole. Every inch of tent usa' le, Patented double 
culty. "Wall Teate — preg pee send storm proof at a moment’s notice. Clumsy 

Wire sizes run from No. 26 to No. 6, ee The De , oe is the final word Costs Less 
the larger numbers being the smallest wire Ete. after years of careful study of By Comparison 
and the smaller numbers the largest wire. Send for our / the requirements of auto tourists 
Always use galvanized iron wire if i is catalog today. and campers. Perfect Ventilation 
possible to obtain it, If not, be sucess | | UNITED STATES TENT & AWNING CO. at Back 
wire you do use is strong enough to sus- eS : ae ere 
tain the weight of the bird when mounted. eee ee re — of 
You must also be careful not to use a dia ak dee inc Pond cainsals <Rtaacacntai Danis Bug 

larger wire than is necessary, for if it Street.......00. Pee FEN nem Te POS em NI ae 
does not actually burst the leg skin as you : 





FOR EVERY HOUR 


MARBLES 


Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 


ae 
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are forcing it through, it will have that 
bulky appearance which is not a natural 
one. Your own judgment will tell you 
that the smaller the bird you are mounting 
the smaller the wire you must use, and 
vice versa. 

In making arsenic soap, slice a one- 
pound bar of white soap into one quart 
of water and boil until the soap is dis- 
solved or melted. Add one pound of 
white powdered arsenic and two ounces 
of camphor, stirring the mass to prevent 
burning. Add water to make it the con- 
sistency of cream and allow it to cool, 
stirring the while to prevent the arsenic 
from settling. This mixture is deadly 
poison and must be treated as such. Keep 
it out of cuts and away from your eyes. 

It is not necessary to know the sizes 
and colors in ordering glass eyes. Merely 
state for what bird you intend to use the 
artificial eyes and your dealer will send 
you the correct colors and size. 

A last word. As you follow these in- 
structions through and put them into prac- 
tice, it is possible that some points may 
not seem so clear as you would like to 
have them. If this is the case and you 
wish to have the matter straightened out, 
a self-addressed stamped envelope sent 
with your questions addressed to me in 
care of Fretp AND STREAM will receive 
prompt attention. It will cost you noth- 
ing, as I am a firm believer in the fact 
that the more sportsmen who are able to 
put into practice the art of taxidermy the 
less game is destroyed uselessly. 





CONGO: A PERSONALITY 








Hunting & Fishing 


is a 52-page monthly 
magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, val- 
uable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a _ sport- 
ing magazine. 

And this clear, steady, 
accurate werful  six- 
ed Wollensak Pocket 
elescope, with soft 
— ease. No bigger 
an a jack knife, yet 
a powerful, precise maneouiar that brings distant 
objects close in full detail. 


HUNTING @ 
Fis HING 





















SrECKAY Routt oz et, amen g ALL 8D 
Satisfaction guar-nt ed or money pot Mell your oo to-day to 
Hunting and Fishing Magazine, 308 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





















Latest motor camp- 
ing necessity. 
Keeps your food as 
clean and cold on 
tour as in the re- 
frigerator at home. 
On your picnics or week- 
end trips you can enjoy crisp 
salads, firm butter, fresh fruits and 
cold drinks. The BARCLAY fastens 
easily to the running board with thumb 
bolts or snap on the detachable handles 
and you have a refrigerator basket to 
carry inside the car. Weather, dust 
and rain proof. Holds ice full 24 
hours. Spill-proof ice container is 
movable to let you pack provisions to 
the best advantage. 





It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 


° e Ask for the BARCLAY at your dealer’s. 

A K G (Continued from page 20) Felder fully descriptive sent free on request. 
xes, Knives, Gun ‘ P eo A i) 

Sights and Cleaning made the point that Gorilla Berengii is a sett teen _— ” een 


Implements, etc. ground dweller and climbs with no greater 








Safety Pocket Axe [§ facility than, for instance, an African 
Indispensable toevery out- [8 native. 








door man. Small enough 
to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Toolsteel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 
die, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 23g x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11234-in handle, 232x434 
in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
ede. No. 41, leather handle, 
Jo. 42, staghorn handle. 

— 41 No.42 
434-in blade, with sheath, $2.50 $3.25 
5-in. blade, with sheath, 2.75 3.50 
6-in. blade, with sheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in. blade, with sheath, 3.25 4.00 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 





Waterproof Matchbox 
Don't take a Chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 


all conditions — even 
under water. Opened 
and closed instantly 
in the dark. Heavily 
nickeled, seamless- 
drawn brass, diameter 
about 34 inchi nside: 
60 cents. 

Handy Compass 


You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can’t 
demagnetize, Safety it Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, ous 
revolving dial, $1.50 Pocket 
tionary dial, $ 1.80; revolving dial, $1.25. 
If you can'tget Marble’s Outing 
Equipment from your dealer's, 
we will fll your order direct. 


Send for our 1925 catalog 





Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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Behind and around the monkey cages in 
the Central Park Zoo is a five-foot fence 
of heavy woven wire. Lacking other 
forms of amusement, Congo suddenly 
swarmed over this fence. She did not leap, 
but climbed with hands and feet. She 
stood poised for an instant on the iron rail 
and started down the other side head first, 
only swinging her feet down when a few 
inches from the ground. This interesting 
performance she _ repeated, duplicating 
every motion, on the return trip. 

These observations must be considered 
as the merest sort of preliminary. The 
reader must not be too strongly biased by 
the result of one man’s observations, no 
matter in what detail and with what 
trained eyes the observation was made. 

For instance, no one could truthfully 
make the statement that Gorilla Berengii is 
not potentially dangerous. Mr. Burbridge’s 
hands are mute testimony of the ferocity 
of one individual, and in the Kivu district 
are natives horribly maimed from the at- 
tacks of “old men” gorillas. But such 
attacks are never unprovoked. In Mr. 
Burbridge’s case, he did the attacking in 
an attempt to capture an eight-year-old 
gorilla. What animal wouldn’t fight under 
similar conditions? 

The closest observers of gorillas in their 
natural habitat confirm the belief that in 
their ferocity and temperament they re- 
semble man in the same remarkable man- 
ner as in many other characteristics. A 
gorilla will fight from the time it is two 
years old, but, like men, it will fight only 
when provoked. Roughly we may draw 
an average line and say that a gorilla will 
fight to protect its home and young, if 
cornered and provoked. 

This is as a class, and gorillas cannot 
be considered in detail as a class, but must 
be studied individually as a large group 





After years of experimenting with all kinds of 
duck and turkey callers and with the assistance 
of a number of the most expert hunters in this 
country I have combined the merits of these dif- 
ferent callers with some altogether new features— 
making the best callers to be found on any market. 
All are hand-made of the best imported woods 
and satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


Duck Callers $5.00 
Turkey Callers $3.50 
TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Financial Reference: 
Exchange Bank & Trust Co. and Field & Stream ~ 


ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS. &, bey: a 


/ made happy 
with this wonderful Zip- Zip shooter, 

something every boy wants and 

never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 

is scientifically and __ practically 

made; boys, if you like hunting and 

outdoor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 

with plenty of pep and force and learh 

that quick and sure 

aim. If your dealer 

happens not to have 

them, order from us. 

Zip-Zip shooter com- 

plete 35c or three for $1.00 ; send stamps, coin or money order. 

AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 


FOREST RANGERS 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent and other Government 
positions, $1500 to $2600 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 263, Denver, Col. 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


We build your boots by hand 
to your exact measure, in the 
correct weight to suit your 
needs. Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W.Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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of men of one race. There is as broad a 
latitude for study of mental characteris- 
tics between our Congo and the insane 
“old man” gorilla (for insanity is prob- 
ably found in individuals of Gorilla 
Berengii) as there is between a society 
lady and the lowest of low-browed thugs. 

The important fact is that in Congo we 
seem to have every desired element of 
mental and physical makeup to enable our 
scientists and psychologists to make ex- 
haustive study for the benefit of ourselves 
and posterity. The outstanding point be- 
ing that Congo is the “one and only” and 
the opportunity for such study will never 
come again, 

There has long been a very high value 
set on a perfect specimen of Gorilla 
Berengii by a certain circus—a value so 
high as to be prohibitive to all but one or 
two zoological gardens. So that possibly 
Congo may go the way of John Daniel I, 
as a leading circus attraction, hailed far 
and wide for a few weeks or a few months 
before the oblivion of death. This would 
render the opportunity for exhaustive 
study by scientists impossible. 

Would that there were some man or 
some group of men who would undertake 
to transport Congo to our closest replica 
of her native home and maintain her there 
with human companionship as an outlet 
for her innate desire for care, and that 
scientists might come to study and per- 
petuate in record Congo, the nearest ani- 
mal to man, and physically and mentally 
the most remarkable personality of our 
age. 





HUNTING THE YOUNG TURKEY 
GOBBLER 


(Continued from page 33) 


bushes, and yet I could not make a sin- 
gle call because I knew the least motion 
would be seen. In every instance the tur- 
key stopped calling when I did, and that 
was the last of him 

Where two are hunting together, I am 
of the opinion a shot could be secured in 
nearly every instance where it is possible 
for the hunter doing the calling to be in 
the rear of his companion about one hun- 
dred yards. I believe any young gobbler 
that could be induced to answer his yelp- 
ing could easily be called within shooting 
distance of the hunter placed between him 
and the one doing the calling. 

The particular yelping I have tried to 
make clear to the young hunter, however 
useful it may be for hunting the young 
gobbler just after it has ceased making 
the whining kee, kee call in the late fall 
and from then on through the winter 
months, is of little use at any other time 
ot the season. The caller with wing-bone 
mouthpiece is not so well suited for hunt- 
ing the old gobblers in the mating season, 
nor is it worth much during the early fall 
season, as the fine, whining kee, kee call 
cannot be made very well with it. Hunt- 
ing the year-old gobbler is not much sport 
in the spring season, as he gobbles but a 
few times before he flies down from his 
roosting place, and then rarely ever gob- 
bles after he has hit the ground. 

When the hunter goes after the old gob- 
blers in the mating season and hears one 
of these young birds gobble in a tree, 
he will have to go for him with all haste 
and get in his work quickly, for it will 
gobble but a very few times, except on 
rare occasions. At this season a very few 
coarse yelps, with an occasional cluck, will 
be better than the yelping one uses in call- 
ing old gobblers. I am sure I could have 
killed more of these young fellows, in 

(Continued on page 79) 








Your 1926 Resolution— 


“T’ll get the fullest 

pleasure out of the 

outdoors in 1926 in a 

a Dickeybird-Kam- 3h) KAMPER 
— Make that ce. TraneMann— 
resolution stick! For 

two years peg tnd ** The Tent That Has No Center Pole!’’ 
since the famous 
Dickeybird-Kamper 
was announced, 
you've promised 
yourself atent treat, 
Here it is now, 
ready to warm your 
heart to camping 
and touring as it’s 
never been warmed 
before! NO CEN- 
TER POLE! More 
room, greater com- 
fort. Two sizes, 
7x7 ft.,914 x94 ft. 
Waterproofed can- 
so ea grade. _ 
or literature an 

prices—see this tent —yes sir! It does take 


at your dealer's. the Cramp Out of Camping! 


THE DICKEY MFG. COMPANY 


Exclusive Makers ‘‘ Dickeybird’’ Products 
329 Tenth Street TOLEDO, OHIO 




















THIS CLEAR, POWERFUL U.S. ARMYKRAGKNIFE BAYONETS 


6 POWER VEST POCKET A MERE FRACTION OF REAL 


TELESCOPE Made of oun ae tool steel. 
with glove leather ‘2 





case. Postpaid . . 

Only 3% in. long! Easily slips in vest pocket, yet 
powerful, precise, adjustable to either eye, 6 full magnifica- 
tions, and brings distant objects close without objectionable 
**trembling’’ of higher power glasses. Nothing cheap in ap- 





Takes splendid cutting edge, complete with 4 
scabbard, all in perfect condition like sketch, 12-inch 
blade. For Home use, Grocers, Butchers, Fish aon 
Autoists, Farmers, a a fact any trade 
that requires fine cutting too! 

Send 10c for new ‘Catalog. 


pearance or action. Guaranteed satisfactory by us and by 
maker, or money back at once, Handsome black, baked-in en- 

amel finish. Fine flint glasslenses by Wollensak. Check, money 
order or C. 0. D. $2.00 prepaid, including fine limp leather 
case. Binocular, Field Glass, and heme et: price list free, 











Boston Sporting Goods Company °°°f;52,20,2oyiste" St- W. S. KIRK, 1627-D North 1 Oth St., Phila., Pa. 
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Edited by ies W. Sutton, Jr. 


The Appeal ot Motor Boating 





SPORTSMEN AFLOAT is a department 
for readers interested in boating from the 
standpoint of fishing, hunting and other out- 
door pastimes of the sportsmen. The editor 
is glad to receive inquiries and comments 
concerning all phases of this glorious 
sport—barring technical questions refer- 
ring to engine troubles and the like. Al- 
ways accompany letters with self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes. 











NE of our friends who is actively in- 
terested in motor boating has an 
interesting way of summing up the in- 
creasing popularity of the family cruiser 
which can be operated by the owner with- 
out the aid of a paid crew. And here is 
what he has written to me about cruisers 
and motor boating generally: 
“The fundamental reasons for the great 
popularity of motor 





In the standard runabout races at Detroit 
15 boats started each day and 15 finished 


fortable, floating home where no congestion 
exists and where only cool and refreshing 
air can be enjoyed all the time. 

“In the past as you know a boat owner 
or a prospective owner who wanted to get 
a new boat was required to go to a lot of 
trouble to either buy one or have one 
built. Moreover, if he bought a boat that 
would accommodate a sufficient number of 
people, in other words, on which his 
family could live or on which he could 
entertain a goodly number of guests, the 
boat had to be big enough to contain pro- 
visions for a professional crew and most 
people who have had experiences with crews 
and the rake-off that many of them have 
been in the habit of taking in stores where 
supplies are obtained or from boat yards 
where repairs are made, are pretty well 
fed up with these practices and the ex- 
penses that this graft 
and crew hire entail. 





boats today are already ‘ 
known to you. The 
first reason is that 
every mother’s son of 
us, who has enough 
money to make a down 
payment on an -auto- 
mobile, owns such a 
thing and, because of 
that very fact, our 
streets and highways 
have become so con- 
gested there is no 
longer any pleasure in 
the use of acar. Motor 
boating, of course, can 
never take the place of 
automobiling but it 
can supply the 
pleasure which is no 
longer possible in the 
enjoyment of the out- 
doors. Therefore. the 
man who has a little 
more money than is 
absolutely necessary 
for the essentials and 
for a few of the com- 
forts of life and is so 
situated that he lives 
on or near navigable 
waters is or can be 
interested in a com- 
fortable boat that will 
accommodate him and 
his family and a few 
guests for short, 
pleasant cruises or 
better still, that he 
could use as a com- 


purpose. 


nary types. 


float. 


crafts. 





This is not true. 
impression, we wish to correct it. 


not wish to make such implication. 
point out the advantages of a specially constructed boat over ordi- 
The great popularity of the outboard motor is due to 
the fact that you can successfully hook it on to anything that will 


A Correction 


Last month there appeared in this department an article by Mr. 
Bruno Beckhard which, emphasized by the captions of the illus- 
trations, might have left the impression with the readers that out- 
board motors could be used only on boats built especially for this 
If anyone has gained this erroneous 


The author of this article and the editor of this department did 
They merely intended to 


I know because I have attached outboards to all manner of 
Also I know of cases in the overflow districts of the Mis- 
sissippi where farmers have transported their families, household 
goods and livestock to a place of safety with the help of a little 


kicker and a raft. 
Ray P. Hoitrianp, 


Editor-in-Chief. 


Now, however, the 
average standardized 
family cruiser is truly 
a home afloat, supply- 
ing real comforts and 
many luxuries and can 
be operated with great 
ease by the owner, 
himself, or, in the 
case of some of the 
larger family cruisers, 
with the aid of one 
paid hand. 

“The public, espe- 
cially that part of it 
near navigable water- 
ways, is becoming 
pretty motor boat wise. 
The educational work 
you and other people 
are doing is enabling 
them to determine just 
what they want in the 
way of a boat and the 
industry, through 
standardization and 
scientific design, is 
supplying it at low 
prices which would 
have been impossible 
under the old methods 
of custom-building. In 
other words, the 
family cruiser, the 
floating home, is 
rapidly taking hold of 
the imagination of the 
people and its benefits, 

(Continued on p 76) 
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A WONDERFUL JOURNEY 


NE of the most remarkable of all the 

long, arduous journeys performed by 
outboard motors has just been completed 
by the arrival in New York of John 
Edwin Hoag and Frank S. Wilton, both 
of Los Angeles. They and their dog, 
Spy-Wapato, had finished the longest fresh 
water motorboat cruise ever attempted, 
from Astoria, Oregon, clear across the 
Continent to New York, a distance of 
5,680 miles, of which all but 400 were done 
in a tiny, 18-foot, specially built open boat, 
equipped with two 4 h.p. twin outboard 
motors. Starting out over the route fol- 
lowed by the early explorers, Lewis & 
Clark, the journey took 86 days of actual 
running and all of it, with the exception 





Here is the Transcontinental cruiser enter- 
ing a canal lock 


of the 400-miles of rail portages, was ac- 
complished with the original motors, which 
used approximately 1,200 gallons of 
gasoline. 

Rough waters, adverse currents, rocky 
rapids, flooded rivers, and a thousand other 
exigencies were successfully combated by 
the hardy voyagers and many times they 
were in danger of losing not only their 
boat but their lives as well. The route 
was from Astoria to Portland, Columbia, 
Celilo Falls, The Dalles, Oregon, by train 
to Fort Benton, Montana, by water to 
Wolf Point, Yellowstone River, St. Louis, 
LaSalle, Illinois River to Ottawa, canals 
to Joliet, Chicago, Lake Michigan, Mil- 
waukee, across Lake Michigan to Lud- 
ington, Michigan, Manistee, the Soo, St. 
Mary’s River, Lake Huron, Georgian Bay, 
Port Severn, Ontario, Trent Waterways 
to Trenton thence to the St. Lawrence, 
Sorel, the Richelieu to Lake Champlain, to 
Whitehall, barge canal te Albany, Hud- 
son River to New York. If, on the map, 
this course appears to be somewhat indi- 
rect, it is due entirely to a close study of 
the most practicable waterways and, in 
some cases, to unexpected obstacles en- 
countered by the travelers. 

A large number of the members of the 
Regatta Circuit Riders’ Club met the little 
ship at New York and a dinner at the 
Columbia Yacht Club was tendered the two 
wayfarers in honor of a most extraordi- 
nary feat which established beyond all 
doubt the reliability and serviceability of 
the modern outboard motor. 


WHAT WE’LL SEE AT THE 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


A= thoughts in the motor boat world 
are occupied with the forthcoming An- 
nual Motor Boat Show, which will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
January 22nd to 30th. It will be the 
(Continued on page 77) 








One of the six outboards going aboard 
Donald McMillan’s ship 




















AIRAFT 


Registered 
66 ss 
The Boat In the Bag 
Patent applied for 
Inflatable boat—extremely sea-worthy and almost impossible to sink or capsize. 


Used successfully with or without outboard motor as duck boat, fishing boat, 
yacht tender—also for sport in the surf. Inflates in two minutes. 


Can be rolled in small bundle and weighs only ten pounds. Used by McMillan 
in the Arctic. Made by a builder of airships and balloons. 


AIRSHIPS, Incorporated, Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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“Not that consistency is anything 
unusual in a Kermath.” 
“The superiority of Kermath is 


, —At normal epeod develops }  sups 
ee 3.85 H. P. (Brate Test). In racing trim striking.” 
develops 4.65 H. P. “The motor never cost us a cent 
on ater Stream-Line Design for repairs.” 


ine 
—Cuts the water like a knife 
NEW-—-Giant Drive Propeller 


—Gives 
NEW— 
—Protects 


wee Insures a cool motor al Fatal jpeeds and reverse 
oun a a tL) 
NEW. on Propeller and Rudder 
—Steers WITHOUT A RUDDER! 
NEW—Unit Control Sasbeseter on - ‘ 
—One justment for 8 a weathers 
NEW—“Topiepin™ Baey Starter with iis Eiseman Magneto 
—Gets you a a flash 
NEW—Comb ation Racing and Trolling Control 
—One ay ever for speeds 
=e all Sefocts in material and workmanshi 
NEW—Five Days’ Trial Off . 


ys’ ler 
—Gives you a chance to match with any other Motor 
FOR FREE CATALOG FOLDER TODAY 0) 


(WRITE 
JOCKWOOD-ASH 
o Secs Bo DE Na 


“Twelve hours and ten minutes and 
never missed a stroke, as usual.” 

“How many gallons of gas—14 
exactly.” 

“Needless to say, there will be no 
hesitation as to what motor to 
put in our next boat.” 

Excerpts from letter received by us 
from an enthusiastic Kermath 

owner. 


3H. P. to 100 H. P. $135 to $1450 

Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detreit, Mich. 

11 E, Wellington St ., Toronte, Ontarie 





A Kermath Always Runs 





















Ask Your Dealer 
About the NEW “KING” 


With your “‘King,” you can fish the waters 













Look . 

rene A where boats are not to be had—carry it any- 
tered where, folded, on auto, train or pack horse. 
“King” , The new improved King Folding Boat is a 
inside the beauty. Strictly hand-made. Outlasts any 
Soak. other baat. Easy to handle. Positively non- 


sinkable, a safe family boat. See your dealer 
or write us for folder. 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 
60th & Lowell Sts., Dept. E, Oakland, Calif. 
(Fermeriy Kalamazoo, Michigan) 


KING-BOATS 
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1926 is a boating year—and 
the new Dunphy Boats are 
ready. Whatever type of 
boat you want, Dunphy 
builds it, with all the skill 
and precision of true craftsmanship. A 
Dunphy Boat will give you many years of 
pleasure and satisfaction. Write for free 
illustrated catalog. 








New 26-foot Runabout 


Roomy cockpit forward with two leather upholstered 
seats. Practical windshield. Steering wheel and all 
controls operated from forward seat. Rear cockpit 
has one leather upholstered seat and two wicker 
chairs. Room for five passengers in each cockpit. 
Has powerful 6-Cylinder Marine Motor with electric 
starter. Hull is double-planked mahogany, brass and 


copper fastened. Priced—$3,200 F.O.B. Eau Claire. 





The New Sand Dab 


The old tavorite with many new features. 


Shallow 
draft tunnel stern. Length 18 feet. Runs in 11 inches. 
Beaches anywhere, the propeller is protected. Room 
for nine passengers. 4-Cylinder Universal Motor with 
electric starter. Makes 15 miles per hour. Hull is 
cedar planked, brass and copper fastened, mahogany 
finished. Complete in every way— $1,125 F. O. B. 


Eau Claire. 


Lightw, eight Outboard 
y aieers Boat 







A first-rate boat 
for fishing. Steady and 
seaworthy with wide, flat floor 
to stand on while casting. Rows easily while trolling, 
very speedy, idea! for light twin motor. 


Length: 16 feet. Weight: less than 200 pounds. 
Woods: best white oak and northern cedar. Decks 
and stern corners cast aluminum—superior to wood- 

will not twist, warp, split or rot. Stern braces from gun- 
wales to transom—impossible for planking to pull away. 


For more than forty years, Dunphy Boats have set 
records for dependable performance. They cost less in 
the beginning and less in the long run. Get complete 
information, prices and specifications on launches, out- 
board motor boats, canoes and row boats. You save 
money when you buy from Dunphy. 


A few good territories open 
for progressive representatives 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. Bl 


Eau Claire, Wis. 





for forty 


for boats years |” 


| places. 
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(Continued from page 74) 
advantages and economy are becoming 
more widely recognized every day. 

“The owner of a family cruiser can fol- 
low the Summer wherever it goes. When 
it’s warm up North he has available all 
the fish-filled wonderland of Long Island 
Sound, the Great Lakes, Georgian Bay, the 
St. Lawrence, and a_ thousand other 





the most substantial and practical part of 
motor boating, it is not the only worth- 
while part. The standardized open run- 
about has much to recommend it. It has 
the thrill of fast speed on the water 


which is utterly impossible to describe but 
which tingles the blood and brings a warm 
glow to the heart because it is the ultimate 
of excitement without danger. If a 


man 





Miss * ae iinet by D. P. Davis, of Tampa, Fla., in the Gold Cup Race at New York. 
Note part of the greatest motorboat fleet ever gathered, 3000 yachts 


Then, when Autumn's storms 
foretell winter blizzards, he can, if he has 
time, head South through the Inside Route 
ome the Atlantic Coast and three weeks 
later, loafing along through 1,500 miles of 
gorgeous bays, rivers and canals literally 
teeming with fish and running through 
country abounding in ducks, geese and 


owns one of these beautiful and extremely 
seaworthy standardized runabouts he can 
take part in dozens of interesting races 
this year in Florida and in between he can 
use the boat for fishing in the canals, bays, 
rivers and lakes or merely in taking the 
family over hundreds of miles of beautiful 
protected waterways, covering more terri- 





North, south and everywhere the outboard motor serves a thousand practical and 


pleasure 


other game, arrive in the motor boat man’s 
Paradise of Florida where every kind of 
fishing, both fresh water and salt water, 
and a hundred kinds of hunting await 
him, to say nothing of the numerous re- 
gattas to be held down there this year in 
which he can enter his boat. 

“While the cabin cruiser is undoubtedly 


purposes 


tory than he ever dreamed possible in a 
boat in a short space of time. 

“Yes, motor boating is looking up. This 
has been the industry’s most prosperous 
season since the very beginning and yet 
the popularity of the motor boat is just 
starting. It is a worthwhile sport which 
is gaining thousands of converts each year. 





FOR THOSE WHO LIKE A BIT OF SPEED 


PRACTICAL, 

foot runabout 
readers are much 
interested in, judg- 
ing from the num- 
bers of inquiries we 
have received for 
boats of that type. 
Here is just such 
a craft, 20-feet 
long, with a 5-ft. 


simple, speedy, 20- 
is something that our 





9-in. beam, built by a company which 
specializes in standardized boats. Equipped 
with a 50 ho. 


motor of one of 
the four best 
known makes in 
America, this trim 
little roadster of 
the sea makes 25 
to 26 miles an 
hour. 
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twenty-first of its kind and will reveal all 
the progress that has been made in boats 
and engines during the past quarter cen- 
tury. The engines will range from 2 h.p. 
cutboard affairs to the enormous Diesel 
types to drive millionaires’ houseboats 
and ocean freighters. The boats will 
range from the tiniest rowboat to a 60-foot 





An outboard boat for hunting and fishing 


completely equipped floating home for long 
distance cruising. 

A greatly increased amount of space will 
be occupied by the various new types of 
outboard motor boats, including a_ sea- 
going skiff remarkable for its steadiness 
under all conditions, a new type of dory 
for outboard use, a heavy fishing skiff, 
several examples of the lightweight, round 





In this craft these two “sailed” from Buf- 
falo to the gold cup regatta at New York 


bottom boat with fairly high ends for 
family use, flat bottom boats for fishing 
and other purposes, several new develop- 
ments in -square stern canoes for racing 
and other sports with outboard motors, a 
hydroplane for outboard racing at 16-miles 
an hour, and several others particularly 
designed for outboard racing, including 
some of the V-bottom type. 

Like each of its predecessors, the show 
will be the greatest ever held. Motor 
boating is increasing so rapidly that the 
motor boat show serves as one of the few 
methods of keeping up to date on recent 
developments. 





A CHOICE OF MOTORS 


Editor, SportsSMEN AFLOAT: 


I am trying “to decide which of the outboard 
motors will serve my purposes best. Perhaps you 
can help me. I want a motor that will buck a 
rapid current with plenty of white water which 
means rocks near the surface. 

Which of these two do you think will fight the 
current and the rocks the best—or—who has the 
most power but the—reverses more quickly, and 
steers without head. Quick steering may be a 
decided advantage when in a ticklish position in 
rapids. 

The — has two inch by one and one-half inch 
cylinders and advertises two and one-half horse- 
power. The new — has same sized cylinders and 
advertises two horsepower. The — has two inch 
by two inch cylinders and advertises two horse- 
power. How does — figure it out? 


Pullman, Wash. Vv. B. 


Ans.—One of the things I cannot do in answer: 
ing Fietp anv Stream letters is to attempt to 
compare one make of product with another. I 
can say, however, that I am sure the — motor 
will perform the work you want it to very satis- 
factorily, and with plenty of power to buck the 
current, and that is as much power as other out- 
boards of similar size. Theoretically, the bore 
and stroke determine the horse power of a motor. 
Actually, however, they have very little to do 
with it. The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce ratings for automobiles, for instance, 
are based entirely on bore and stroke and yet 
they are very different from the actual horse- 
powers delivered by the various cars. Design, the 
absence of friction, the arrangement of combustion 
chamber, ignition, and so forth, all contribute to 
the creation of horse power and if — claims more 
horse power with smaller dimensions than the 
others, it may be because other factors in the 
motor have been worked out to give this result. 





2IstANNUAIL 
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MOTOR 


BOAT 
SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE-NEW YORK 
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WHITE OUTBOARD BOAT—1926 MODEL 


AN é boat ree and camp yp meng yo “er. It . < 
ast word in construction and safety. It is graceful, roomy, light 
SP pod (weighs only 90 Ibs.) and speedy. It embodies the same high 
AFE BOAT grade workmanship that has made every WHITE Canoe and 
Boat use its owner “WHITE.” Make inquiry about this. 
THE OUTSTANDING BOAT VALUE OF' 1926 
Write for Catalog, Folders, etc. 
E. M. WHITE &: Co. Established 1890 OLD TOWN, MAINE 
























Dan Kidney Row Boats, Launches, 
Hunting Boats 


Strict adherence to finest quality, in building 
Kidney Boats, has resulted in thousands of 
enthusiastic and satisfied owners and boosters, 
One owner writes ‘“‘Our Kidney is the safest 
and handsomest boat on the lake.’’ 

Send 6c for the attractively illustrated Kidney 
Book of Boats. 


Dan Kidney & Son, West De Pere, Wis. 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave, 




























Hudson Bay Blankets 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office, No. 156544) 

In early days Indians traded fur for goods. 
The four marks shown on blanket indicated the 
price, which was four large beaver skins. 

Made of the very finest virgin wool, extra 
heavy and large with finished edges. Practi- 
cally wind and waterproof and will last a life- 
time. I consider them extra good values at the 
following prices: 

4 Point size, 72” x 90”..... cecececececceuseee 
3% Point size, 66” x 84”..... okn0enednseeenas ae 
Delivered free in the U. 8. 


Send for free sample and catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


‘610 Main Street Freeport, Maine 
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A CANADIAN FISHING BOAT. 


HERE is a simple, plain boat built for 
fishing on lakes or quiet rivers by a 
Canadian firm which specializes in all 





STYLISH FURS 
FROM the SKINS YOU HAVE 





You save 35% to 50% on fur coats, ‘ 
wraps, chokers—stylish garments of { types of fresh water fishing craft. It 





al ce ey ba comes in lengths of 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 28, 
, , u by 
etc., to Jonas Bros. to be tanned, and 35 feet. Flat bottdm fishing rowboats 
dressed and custom-made into the built by this concern have also met with Alfred Nelson Co 
articles ~ want. considerable popularity. a 
A bi Is 
trom Coyne, ht” ‘Gion "Bear "ates a 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 
nether you t 8 
5 them from Nenters, ‘Suen ar oe y f] A WONDERFUL RIVER TRIP Oo 
| ate bo = catalog giving — Editor, “Sportsmen ArF.oat”’: Having been an SPECIALIZING IN 
{ enthusiastic reader of Fietp anp STREAM for RIDING +- HUNTING 
ne yout, and having been ee > GOLF and COUNTRY 
terested recently in your “Sportsmen Afloat’ de- 
partment, I'm writing you for some suggestions CLOTHES for BOTH 
and information. Incidentally, I want to tell you MEN AND WOMEN 
that you’re “doing noble” in arousing a grow- Oo 
ing and widespread interest in cabin cruisers. Highest quality—made to order only 


I know for certain of four people who have, 
a. you, — — oy cabin-cruiser- Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
uy, one of them ing myse 3 e 

Fiere’s the dope! We are thinking of a trip, to $140 up for Riding Suits. 
via cabin-cruiser, from St. Petersburg, Fla., to 
Zanesville, Ohio, the route being as follows: 
St. Pete to New Orleans (keeping inshore if ad- 
visable), then up the Mississippi, up the Ohio to 
Mariette, and up the Muskingum to Zanesville. 
We know that the Muskingum is navigable that 
far at least, and maybe farther; our objective 
is as near Columbus, Ohio, as we can get. 

We'll want accommodations for four—two men 
and our better halves—and we think that a 25- 
30 foot cabin-cruiser will fill the bill, bein 
roomy, seaworthy, and. yet of sufficiently shal- 
low draft to navigate inland rivers with ease. 
What do you think of the idea? 

So I’m writing you for suggestions and infor- 
mation, and would greatly appreciate your send- 
ing me a list of manufacturers of standard cabin 
cruisers, especially those ranging in price from 
$1500 to $3000, as well as any others you think 
would interest us. The following boats partic- 
ularly interest us: 

We have figured that the trip, could easily be 







1821 
BROADWAY 





























An “mas Suggestion 
TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 
A FAMOUS FISHERMAN 


VAN CAMPEN } HEILNER’S 


The Call of The Surf: 
The first book on surf fish- 
ing ever written. The au- 
thority on tackle, baits, 
where, when and how. 


2nd Edition 








abet 








accomplished in a month, for we’re not planning MOB cnccccccccccccce $3.00 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE on a boat that will make over 15 miles per With Year’s Sub- 
. , é hour—unless you think a higher powered boat scription ......... 4.25 
Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins is necessary. I realize that this is asking for 
tanned with hair on and made into rugs; considerable from you, but we want some expert Adventures in Angling: pmo 
: or dressed into buckskin giove leather. Bear, advice! Stirring tales of fishing in ie 
: dog, cow, horse or any kind of hide tanned St. Petersburg, Fla. R. L. the Atlantic and the Pacific, § 
with fur on, finished soft and odorless, and zs P told as only Mr. Heilner can 
: made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, Ans.: There is no reason in the world why tell them. 
' gloves or any garment for men and women. you .cannot take such a trip in any of the For the big game angler in 
: boats you have picked out. All of them are Florida, California, or wher- 
} TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTINGS staunch, seaworthy boats, although the 23 and ever big game of the sea | 
; All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. 26-footers are a trifle small for off-shore work. Both these books should be 
| FINE FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, skunk, However, I am asking the manufacturers of all in every sportsman’s library. 
: mink, muskrat, etc., made into garments of the boats you mentioned and some others to send | Pastner $3.00 
: latest style. FURS REPAIRED OR RE- you circulars, prices, and so forth, so that you With Year’s Subscription 4.25 
MODELED. Estimates gladly furnished. Send may make your choice. & STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., New York City 








us your furs for Summer Storage in Auto- For your tri ao will need_a number of 
matic Cold Vaults. FREE CATALOG AND § | Charts. You will n the U. S. Coast Pilot 
STYLE BOOK gives prices, tells how to Map E, covering the ced alt of Mexico from Key 
take off and ship hides, etc.’ Write today. West to the Rio Grande. This costs 75c. and 

‘ 2 may be secured from the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. De Survey, Dept. of Commerce, Washincton, 












Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the wor'd. Cc. You will also need a chart of the Miss- 
575 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. issippi_ River, published by the Mississippi River 
Commission, ar Department, 1311 Interna- 








8 ay ae sotinates eee 


oy Life ae, re Louis, —— + know 
the exact cost of this ma ou will need a map 

of the Ohio River, ublished by the U. S. 
f ENSATIONAL SALE A eng Face Wor ya -_ -_ a 
Genuine only ball-beari: House, isville, Ky. ny of these ces wi 
py: ») 1-2 Price— Eas EasyTerme. All 1928 be glad to send you a catalog of their maps 
4 so that you can pick out these and others that 





4 “I’ve sent furs to all kinds of Fur com- 

panies but ‘BIGGS at K. C.’ is the best 
you may need. & fur market I ever struck. I got $10 more FY 

7 

: 





than I expected, Sending more furs soon."” 


You, too, can get more at Biggs. Fy Priee ric? 6 
List, Catalog, Game Laws, etc., FR 
Clip this ad and mail today with i aaa a 
t E. W. BIGGS & CO., Buyers of Raw Furs 7 
789 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. , 


Of course you will have to have on board the 
equipment demanded by the Federal Government. 
The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey will send 
you a list of just what is necessary. 

















I HAVE FOR SALE “As they came back, low overhead, it L.wweneeeeaeee 
Newly Mounted Extra Large Eight and Ten Point seemed as though we could almost feel the 
DEER HEADS air stirred by the great pinions. Gripping We have several excellent subscrip- 


our guns, breathless with eagerness, we lis- 


é gt 2 
saied for Rel to gine ht tail te Oat — tion offers throughout this issue. 


$15.00 and $18.00 shipped on approval 








Weite foetal a ee. The Web-Feet of Mattamuskeet, in the Look them over and send in your 
THE ASHLAND TAXIDERMY CO., Ashland, Maine February issue. subscription NOW! 
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and Made 
into Beautiful Garments 


AVE a stylish fur made for mother, 

wife, sister or sweetheart from 

on, yee raw furs. You get greater satis- 

action and pride, besides a lasting re- 

membrance of your trapping or hunt- 

ing experience. aye? years dealing 

in furs assures = of our reliability 
and of best workmanship. 

Our FREE C. ‘ATALOG gives latest 
style suggestions. ful information on 
tanning —shows yo ayn save 30% to 
50%. rite TODA for your copy. 


& Company 


32 South FirstStreet Marshalltown lowa 





























The Man Who Knows Oil Uses 


because 


nxor 


It is made by the refiners of the 
wotld’s watch and chronometer 
oil po» the same supetinn, ove care used 
in prod: it. y eles 7 is good 
guns, reels and casting 
lines. Iti is as essential to their well- 
being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil from your 
dealer send tous direct 35c for handy 


cans. 


Oil Refiners for nearly a century 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Heals Rupture a New Way 


>» Try It FREE! 


Forget about rupture pains 
and the need for constant 
care and watchfulness— for 
rupture can be healed in a 
new, scientific way. An in- 
vention has m perfected 
that retains rupture safely 
and with great comfort and 
at the same time heals. 
Out-of-door men are using 
this new way to heal their rupture. 


It binds the separated muscle fibers together and your 
rupture heals. It gives absolute freedom in body 
movement. 

Write for free trial offer, sent in plain sealed envelope. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 1638 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


























“George Takahashi broke his tackle 
on one. ‘I run fast, but no good. 
Awful bad place. Great big white fish 
all pink. He jump lots, Fish take line 
all off. I follow down. He give hard 
jerk. Bust’? ”— 


“Rocky Riffle on the Rogue River,” 
by Zane Grey, in the February issue. 














HUNTING THE YOUNG TURKEY 
GOBBLER 


(Continued from page 73) 


some of my past hunting, if I had laid 
aside my hen calling and had simply 
given a few coarse clucks. 

If any of my readers, in hunting in the 
mating season, should ever hear a coarse 
gobble occasionally given before the tur- 
keys have come from their roosts and after 
going within reasonable distance of the 
place where the turkey had been gobbling, 
and nothing more can be heard from the 
turkey, I think it would be well to use 
the cluck in calling, instead of the hen 
yelp. 

In nearly every instance where the tur- 
key is an old one, he can be heard strut- 
ting on the limb, which is a sound that is 
not often made by the yearling gobbler. 
If this noise is not heard and there is no 
further gobbling after the turkey has gone 
to the ground, the young hunter may know 
the bird is not an old one, in which event 
he should get away as fast as he can to 
other parts, in the hope of hearing some 
old gobbler, or else use the coarse yelp 
and cluck in an effort to bag the young one, 

In hunting in the mating season, if no 
gobbling is heard early in the morning, 
the hunter can often bag a young bird if 
he will secrete himself in some likely 
place and call occasionally. It often pays 
to remain in one place for two or three 
hours, as any young gobblers that may 
chance to hear the calling will usually 
come to see what the noise is about; but 
I have rarely ever heard them make any 
cluck or yelps at this season. About all 
I have killed in this way have sneaked up 
without making any noise whatever. 

The hunter should be well concealed 
and in an open place where he can readily 
see any game that might come within 
range. The calling should be just right, 
and not so often as in the winter season, 
and the hunter should trust to his eyes, 
not to his ears, if he expects to get the 
young gobbler at this particular time of 
the year. He will come readily to calling, 
but will not make any noise about it. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 41) 


with my net. Then I found my feet slip- 
ping and I went in to my waist, filling 
my hip boots with cold water, all for one 
eoee-. pickerel., 

I waded ashore and emptied my boots, all 
the time expressing my views on pickerel 
in general. I moved down-stream to one 
of our favorite holes and immediately pro- 
ceeded to fall in again. Needless to say 
that by this time my enthusiasm had re- 
ceived a good dampening. There was still 
the middle ledge left and I made for it. 
I worked my way out as far as I could, 
put on a new bucktail and decided it was 
my last chance, as I was so cold that I 
was shaking. 

I worked the white water close in, and 
then the eddy to the side, without result. 
Down-stream about a hundred feet was a 
nice ripple beside a rock. I proceeded to 
let my fly down there and play it, when 
sip, w-h-i-r! A splash and a mad rush 
toward a deep pool. My reel was singing 
and I énjoyed the music. I know that I 
had got hold of a good one. A minute be- 


‘fore I was nearly frozen, but now I had a 


temperature of about 100 degrees. 
He raced to the middle of the pool, about 
175 feet from where I was standing, and 





War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 
thrill 


While Mr. Ellender of London isn’t in 
favor of war for the purpose of finding a 
better tobacco, nevertheless one of the un- 
forgetable memories of the last one seems 
to be the discovery of Edgeworth. 

And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this 
Londoner to enjoy his pipe of 


peace. 
Read his “hands-across-the-sea” letter : 


Larus & Bro, Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

I’ve just read in a magazine the remark- 
able letter of the traveling man in Seattle, 
who smoked five-eighths of a ton of Edge- 
worth tobacco 

Until early "1918 I didn’t know that such 
pipe tobacco as Edgeworth was waiting to 
be enjoyed. 

It was a U. S. Army man who gave me 
my first can, and with the idea that it 
couldn’t be as good as the usual tobacco [ 
had smoked since 1911, I decided to try 


pipe. 

I’ve smoked all kinds of tobacco during 
the war with the British Army. I even 
smoked tea leaves when I couldn’t get to- 
bacco—in fact, I smoked anything that 
would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth, won all 
battles. 

Right from the ine can I’ve kept to 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- 
tion of the United States Army. 

Your traveling man didn’t have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a dealer 
who stocked geworth is not an easy run, 
but I have been amply rewarded when a 
dealer did say, ““Yes, I have a stock.” 

Edgeworth doesn’t bite the tongue— 
doesn’t give that  thirsty-after-smoking- 
feeling, satisfies always, and always comes 
in tip-top condition. I have to hide my 


can for others like it like I do but I cannot 
afford to supply them all. Let them search 
for it like LS 
enjoy it 


have done. Then they will 


— very sincerely, 
Theodore Ellender. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write your 
name and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 18M 
South 2I1st 
Richmond, Va. 
We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 
In addition to the various regu!ar sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35 cents that is just the 
thing for outdoor men who love their pipes. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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Look forward to 
next Summers 
Vacation 77” 
NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN 


—Where you may fish in any of 
the 7,000 lakes and streams of the 
great North Woods for muskie, 
bass, pike, pickerel, trout. 
—where you may camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike or just loaf. 
—where the tang of balsam air 
gives a new joy to living. 
Plan Now for Next Summer’s Vacation 
Send for illustrated folder giv- 
ing full resort information and 


exceptional summer home 
opportunities, Address 


uni Hie 
aan re: ‘am C.A. CAIRNS, Room 211 
226W. Jackson St., Chicago 


CHicAco & NORTHWESTERN Ry. 











#FLATO BOAT+ 





a BOAT.. .a BED....in a BAG 
new kind of a boat, built like 
N. w! non-rigid airships, no framework, is 
e making a sensation. Hunters, Trap- 
pers, Fishermen now go to isolated 
lakes and rivers with a Flato Boat packed in a bag. 
| Weighs 12 Ibs; supports 800 Ibs. Room for two 
men or four children. Rolls up like a blanket. 
Two air chambers, top and bottom, easily inflated 
with large volume pump furnished. Non-sinkable 

and non-capsizable. 

Made of special ball fabric, 1 inated and 
rubberized, airtight and waterproof. Lighter and 
stronger than canvas. Fully guaranteed. Noth- 
ing but deliberate knifing can injure it. 

2 inches long. Draft, loaded, 2 inches. 

finish, grey or aluminum. * Price , $39.50. Send 
check or money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP CO., 
511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 














ACME FOLDING BOATS and CANOES 


Dependable boats for more than 35 years. Ideal 
for hunting—fishing—camping Meet every need, 
Light and easily carried. Write for free folder. 


Acme Folding Boat Co., 11 Boat St., Miamisburg, O. 
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jumped clear of the water. My heart 
missed at least two beats. I kept the line 
taut and gradually worked him back toward 
the swifter water in order to tire him out. 
Several times he decided that he was 
boss, but I managed to change his mind, 
and in about ten minutes I had him doing 
acrobatic stunts and nose dives in the pool 
immediately below the ledge at my feet. 

I will not attempt to put on paper the 
words that I addressed to Mister Rainbow. 
He took aversion to my landing net and 
persisted in keeping his head in the wrong 
direction. At last I had to step down 
with one foot off the ledge as far as I 
could. But I fooled him that time. As 
he swung around he landed head first in 
my net. Believe me, he came out double 
quick, and great was the rejoicing. I stood 
right there and expressed my feeling with 
several war-whoops. 

It was about 7:10 p. m. now, so I decided 
that I was wet enough, and besides I had 
to show off my fish and explain how it was 
done. So I waded ashore, and put him in 
my bag, knocked down my rod and hurried 
home as fast as I could. I felt that I was 
worth at least two Napoleons. 





SHOTGUN FUN IN ALASKA 
(Continued from page 28) 


great flapping forms. As they drifted 
away in the gloom, clattering the while, 
we heard another bird that did not fol- 
low, squawking loudly and in terror. The 
sound became fainter and ceased, then 
there followed the blood-curdling call of 
the lynx that has made a kill. The other 
lynx must shortly have appeared on the 
scene to claim his share of the spoils, for 
we heard then savagely spitting and snarl- 
ing at each other in the dark. 

The noise of the smaller birds went on 
as though nothing had happened—a pot- 
pourri of sounds which would have made 
sleep impossible had not the rising tide 
driven them back until the lapping of the 
waters against the boat drowned them out 
altogether. 

Our trip practically ends here. The 
skipper took advantage of the high waters 
during the night to put out to sea. Clear 
of the shoals, he headed due west and in a 
day or two, uneventful except for an ex- 
hibition or two of fancy eating by all 
concerned, the trio reached Nome and 
home, bronzed and hardened, ready again 
to do battle with any or all obstacles ad- 
versity might dare place in our respective 
pathways. 





RESULTS OF THE QUAIL 
INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from page 25) 


Quail eggs fed to opossums held in 
captivity were greedily eaten, shell and all, 
without leaving a trace. Should further ob- 
servations indicate this to be characteristic 
of the work of the opossum, it is obvious 
that a nest from which the eggs have com- 
pletely disappeared would throw suspicion 
upon the opossums in that vicinity. 

Strangely enough, the cotton-rat, which 
in reality is a large species of mouse, has 
proved to be one of the destructive enemies 
of nesting quail, and the accompanying 
photograph showing scattered shells along 
the runway used by this rodent destroyer 
is good telltale evidence of its identity. 

It is well known among naturalists and 
many other observers that the coach-whip 
and the black snakes, among other reptiles, 
are great destroyers of birds’ eggs and 
birds, both young and old. During the 
investigations already made, Mr. Stoddard 


1926 


YOULL wonder how such power and pep can 
be packed into so tidy a bundle! Flenifour is is 
wonderfull Vise tnd eckienaen, oo 

New 1926 rei 
on the heels of i == 1925 


on 10% less AY tf Flexifour 
HANDIER, — smoother, 


start and run. t the facts 
Sccdedenraak 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR So: 
46 Ceape St. Oshkosh, W: 











You can’t go wrong on our Marine 
Motors because they measure 
up tothe highest standard 
Model E. U. MM. S. 





Write stating your requirements. 


Cc. N. CADY CO., Inc, 


3O9A Centre St., Canastota, N. Y. 
Established 1883. Pioneer Marine Engine Manufacturers 














PENN YAN BOATS 


ze 


Ask Your Dealer 
or Write to Us. 


2 


Penn Yan Boat Co., Inc. 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 

















CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 








Government’s sacrifice saves you 
} Write for Catalog, Free. 




















HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 
2 Brilliant Search Light Mfg., Cc. 
508 Se. Dearborn St. Dept. 21 Chicago, Il! 
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Please understand these are 
the HAWKSIGHT binoculars 
—not war-salvage nor mili- 
tary refuse, but FINE glasses 
GUARANTEED by us who 
have — established here 


since 1870. 
Judge HAWKSIGHT Binoculars 
hrough two weeks trial wholly at 
our risk. We refund full price and pay return charges 
in case you are disappointed in them—but you WON’T 
be. You mever used better binoculars. Prove it! 


y 
8-Power, high - relief (stereoscopic), brilliant clarity 
even in poor light, because HAWKSIGHT uses finest 
and best achromatic prisms. Field at 1,000 yards 
110 =yards. Each eye-piece adjusts separately for 
varying visions. Hinged frame, ruggedly built, yet 


light weight— ONLY 25 OUNCES including real 


Jeather plush-lined case and strap. 
gst Not Only for Sporting Use 
Take HAWKSIGHT along in the car: to 
ball games, athletic meets, golf tourneys, 
races, all outdoor pastimes. TRY THEM 
AT NIGHT — amazing! Gunners, guides, 
1? hikers, know them as ideal. 
Your Money STAYS Yours 
Deposit only $23.75 during two weeks test 
(includes carriage charges) Full _re- 
fund, and return charges paid by us, if 
zou say so. No risk for you whatever. 
’ na check today for rush delivery. 


A.K.HAWKES CO, 


33-N Whitehall St. Atlanta, Ga. 


RR 








Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55c per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or 
on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 
75c; Size 8, 80c per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, etc., Post Free. 

WHITE BROTHERS 

6 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
















on. Buescher Saxophone 


You can do it—easy. 3 lessons free with each 
new instrument give you a quick start. Prac- 
ticing is fun because you learn so fast. And it 
will make you popular, in demand, the center 
of attraction everywhere you go. Always a hit. 
Even if you have failed with some other instru- 
ment, you can learn the simplified Buescher 
Saxophone. Don’t delay. Get into the big fun. 
Any instrument sent for 6 days’ free trial. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Write now for 
Deautiful, free literature. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. w 
1144 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE 








to ten mile range. Objects 1,000 feet 
distant appear asif you could touch 


them. Big value. Sent prepaid 
C.O.D.15cextra. Order today $1.60 


BENNER & CO. 
Dept. 11 Trenton, N. J. 











has found that the quail figure on the bill 
of fare of the coach-whip snake as well 
as on that of the rattlesnake. It is evident 
that such destructive elements as _ these 
should be eliminated as completely as pos- 
sible from game preserves as a part of any 
program for increasing feathered game. 

It has developed that among the serious 
enemies of nesting quail in that region may 
be counted house cats, especially those 
which have reverted to the wild state, many 
uncontrolled dogs, and the half-wild razor- 
back hogs which roam the forests. 

In his trapping operations to capture 
bob-whites for banding, Mr. Stoddard has 
had the amusing experience of finding his 
traps occupied by quite a variety of samples 
of the wild life of that region, including 
most of the species of small seed-eating 
birds, also rabbits, squirrels, cotton-rats. 
opossums, house cats, and snakes, includ- 
ing a five-foot diamond-backed rattler. 

Experiments with clap-néts, developed 
by Mr. Stoddard, have demonstrated their 
practical value, especially for use about the 
roosts of birds on dark nights. The 
spreading poles which support the net are 
set so loosely in sockets in the belt of the 
operator that when he leans forward and 
lays the closed net containing the birds 
on the ground, the bases of the poles slip 
out of the holders and thus leave him free 
to hurry forward to take out the birds. 


HIS cooperative quail investigation is a 

type of work such as is greatly needed 
to supply the facts upon which we may rely 
to build up and maintain our American 
game. The Biological Survey has a num- 
ber of men continuously working on prob- 
lems relating to the distribution and habits 
of our wild life, and is doing its best to 
fill the gaps in our knowledge relating to 
our migratory wildfowl and to various 
species of big game. 

The Survey feels that its investigation 
work is of great importance in making 
available to all of the states information 
obtained from a broader field than is avail- 
able in any single state. In this way it 
desires to be of practical utility in helping 
build up the state game resources. 

It is pertinent here to direct attention to 
the urgent need of friendly team-work in 
conservation if we are to get anywhere. 
If this is done, we may count on a rapid 
growth of our wild life and may look for- 
ward with confidence to the future main- 
tenance of this splendid resource. 





FRENCH TROUT 
(Continued from page 40) 


down to the mills at a cost of about $30 
apiece, having been cut two years ago when 
the lumberjacks were wallowing in inflated 
wages, and the market called for $9 apiece 
at the present time; that the bud-worm 
was one of the conifers’ worst enemies and 
had worked havoc among the spruce, pine 
and balsam which could not be estimated, 
and—worst of all—that no one had ever 
been known to catch a musky while the 
logs were running in the river. In spite 
of this we rigged up, but after trolling 
for a half hour we gave it up and started 
for home. 

A few days later we bid farewell to 
Le Guardian, his interesting and faithful 
family, and the guides—all of whom had 
served us with such a naive, natural and re- 
freshing willingness that we were at our 
wits’ end to express our feelings to them 
in their patois. The memory of it, the 
beautiful lakes, les truites and the wonder- 
ful atmosphere of this rocky wilderness 
will long remain with us 





Weber. 


of Stevens Point 
“The Fly-Tackle Capital of America” 


TARTING as a hobby, devel- 
oping as an art, continuing as 

a craft that preserves sportsman- 
like ideals on an equality with 
the height of manufacturing ex- 
cellence—that is the Weber in- 
stitution. You fly-anglers for 
Trout and Bass should know us 
—so let’s get acquainted by mail. 


Fetherlite Floating Spinners 
12 colors, Feather 
and Bucktail. 





Trout Sizes 
35¢ each 
Bass sizes, 
50¢ each. 





cr 


The“ Whiskerkaster” 


¥ oz. Bait-casting 
Lure 








j Eccentric celluloid 
y spinner wobbles the 
“head and wiggles every whisker; 


Single Hook Squirrel Tail 
also Bucktails—each, 35¢ 





Deer tail in effective alternating 

Stripe pattern; 6 color combinations 

with white, red or yellow tails. Hollow 
point Sproat hook. A deadly fly for bass. 


The “tAcklenat” Early Season Dry Fly 
Ostrich body. Floats very high. 


Only on No.16 and No. 18 Model 
Perfect hooks. $2.00 doz. 









(Cut is oversize) 
Walton Bass Fly 


Superior design and 
construction, each 
50¢ 


Straintest Level 
Leaders— 
our value supreme, 


Six, 6 ft. Trout, in 
metal leader box, 


Send for the Weber Free Catalog. 
It is‘an education in fine tackle. 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
“If Weber makes it, a fish takes it” 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good snooting dogs and hounds. 
Advertising rates in this Department $12.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. 
This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 


sportsmen, 


columns and take adv antage | of this productive market. 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—J]00.000 guaranteed. 
Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


On dogs and dog breeding. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scraiching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 













| “The Dog You 
Can Trust’ 


Collies of all ages 
at reasonable 
prices. A few 
choice puppies, 
some of them 
house-trained. 


Torreya Kennels 


Miss Genevieve 
Torrey, owner (for 
six years Secretary. 
Collie Club of 
America). 

Ridge Road 
MT. KISCO,N.Y. 


BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF VOLF HOUNDS 
For elegant companions 
Hunting and Bench Shows 
ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Gynee 
Cimarron Kansas 
Catalogue Ten Cents 


RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUNDS 


For sport and show, 
Magnificent creatures, 
Great size, coats, type. 
The world possesses no 
























better, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. [rices 
reasonable and accord- 
ing to quality. 
GLENWILD BORZO! 
7450 Greenview Ave., Chicago 





Russian 


Wolfhounds 


Ranch Raised Puppies. 
Excellent Blood-Lines. On 





The Aristocrat of Aristocrats , 



































Fietp anp Stream readers are made up of real 
List your kennels in these 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


HORSES AND HOUNDS 
ay we find good horses and 


their owners there shall we en- 
joy much conversation regard- 
ing hounds, their breeds, strains, 


| makes, shapes and qualifications as true and 


useful hunters of whatever kind of quarry 
the pack is kept by its owner or a club. Thus 
it was at the New York Horse Show we 
heard a good deal of talk and discussions 
regarding foxhounds. It was generally con- 
ceded that for an American country Ameri- 
can foxhounds are the better—i. e., better 
than the straight-bred English foxhounds 
which cannot hunt an old or cold scent with 
the faithfulness and persistence of the often 
heavier skulled, broader and longer-eared 
American hounds—undoubtedly descended 
from the French hounds of, perhaps, Lafay- 
ette’s time. The General brought a 
French pack of hounds to Virginia on his 
visit to this country; and there are some 
who say that the Virginian foxhound of 
today, is descended from the Virginian 


Jos. 


staghound of yesterday. It will be borne 
in mind that the first European hunting 
hounds introduced into America, were 
used for the purposes of hunting elk and 
deer in Maryland and Virginia. English 
and Irish foxhounds were first seen in 
Maryland and Virginia. Then followed 
the French hounds. The old Virginia 
strain of foxhounds, as it exists now, it is 
claimed is well maintained in the good 
and level pack hunted in North Carolina 
by Joseph B. Thomas. These hounds are 
also hunted in the Millbrook country, in 
Dutchess County, New York State. 


A GOOD SHOW FOR HOUNDS 


GOOD show of individual foxhounds 

may be seen any year during the Na- 
tional Exhibition at Toronto, Canada, prob- 
ably the best all around exposition in the 
world. The foxhounds are excellent, al- 
though it is a pity that the really old and 
true American foxhounds should be mixed 
up with an obviously cross-bred strain of 





Pack or AMERICAN FoxHoUNDS wITH PERFECT MANNERS 


B. Thomas’ old Virginia strain of hounds which hunt the Millbrook County, N. Y., June 


= a to December, and the Columbia County, N.,C., December to March. The riders are (right to 
GEO. E. HINEMAN left) R. Singleton, first whip; =, Thomas, honorary huntsman; Louis Duffey, secretary, and 


Capt. J. W. E. Adamthwait. 


Dighton, Kansas 
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hound, made up of the long-eared Ameri- 
can, and the English foxhounds. The 
cross-breeds generally score in legs and 
feet; and perhaps, they are sometimes 
better in the formation of their bodies; 
but, after all, an American foxhound 
should be kept pure, and the superiority 
of his nose and his tongue (voice), for 
the peculiarities of the topography of the 
general run of American fox-hunting 
countries, should be kept in mind. The 
picture of Mr. Thomas’ hounds will surely 
appeal to all. 


The traducers of American fox hounds have 
said these dogs have “no manners.” such is 
the case, then surely this failing or lack of con- 
trol, is the fault of those who have charge of 
them in the kennel, or while cub-hunting, and, 
later, in the full season when everybody is “out.” 
We have long known Mr. Thomas as being some- 
what of a disciplinarian, without, however, being 
a martinet. Some years ago when fox hound 
shows were popular at the old Madison Square 
Garden exhibitions, while exhibiting an excellent 
draft of five couples of black-and-tan American 
hounds, Mr. Thomas had with his aggregation a 
useful terrier which of course, completed the pic- 
ture, as, indeed, it should have been. A summer 





Deer hunting with Foxhounds in Northern 
Ontario, Canada. 


or so ago, Mr. J. McBowman’s pack of American 
fox hounds at the general dog show at the 
Westchester-Biltmore grounds at Rye, N. Y., was 
accompanied by a useful stamp of Sealyham ter- 
rier bred by Lord Dewar. It will be also observed 
that Mr. Thomas’ hounds make up a very even 
lot and the great majority of them have highly 
typical and hunting heads. Take, for instance, 
the mealie-and-white colored hound prominent_on 
the left front and just in the lead of Mr. 
Thomas’ right foot and stirrup iron. Here we 
will see a splendid stamp of hound in head, ear, 
bone, body and carriage of stern. If such a 
hound should not have a first-class nose, heart 
and stamina, then he should be forthwith sent to 
the gallows. 


A SLASHING SETTER DEAL 


N years to come the purchasing of the 

entire kennel of Llewellin setters from 
the estate of the late R. LL. Purcell- 
Llewellin, by William Humphrey, of 
Wallop Hall, Shrewsbury, England, will 
remain an epoch in the history of this par- 
ticular strain of bird dog, for years per- 
haps the most popular gun dog in North 
America. These Llewellin dogs were to 
be offered at public auction, but after all 
at least four offers had been made by 
Mr. Humphrey or his agent at home (none 
other than Mrs. Humphrey) the final very 
large bid was accepted, the buyer receiv- 
ing a cable to that effect, while at the 
Springer spaniel field trials recently held 
on Fisher’s Island, N. Y. Mr. Humphrey 
who left for England on the Mauretania 
on November 25, said, that he meant to 
keep on the Llewellin dogs and bitches as 
an entirety—in other words to strictly 
maintain the Llewellin strain in its purity, 
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able prices. 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 








Strong Heart Chow-Chows 


The House Dog Par Excellence. 
Devcted and loyal to those he knows. 
Dignified and aloof toward strangers. 
Clean as a whistle; quiet, but watchful. 
His magnificent coat and color attract 
the attention and admiration of all. 

Write for Pamphlet 











“Strong Heart Police Dogs 


‘*Known the Wide World Over’’ 
Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluff 
and many other noted dogs. 


“ You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog” 


Pups for sale at reason- 





| Strong Heest Trakaing Schoo! 


For Police Dogs and other Breeds. 
Dogs trained for General Obedience, 
Guarding, Police Work, and other duties. 

“If your dog is worth having at all 

—he is certainly worth training.” 

Write for pamphlet 
“Why I should train my Police Dog.” 


SUN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











Easton Turnpike, 








Police Dog TrainingSchool 


Home of the Doberman Pinscher 

We can furnish any type of Doberman, trained 
or untrained. Grown stock and puppies from prize 
winners always for sale, Write us your wants. 
Training all police dogs should at least be taught 
a general obedience course which takes two 
months. Full police training course takes four 
months. We only employ professional trainers 
from Germany’s best schools, Send your police 
dogs where they are trained as they should be 
trained, making them real dogs—dogs to be proud 
of. Information gladly furnished. 


REYEM KENNELS 





QUALITY 
Dear Mr. Lioypb: 

Thanks to my ad in November 
issue of FrELD AND STREAM, I 
sold three Pointer Pups to high- 
class gentlemen, who can only be 
reached through your magazine. 


W. G. BENEKE. 








428-33rd Street Mil kee, Wi i 








2 POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
i in pedigree. 

VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 





KAPPO VON DER. 
ro 


Importers and Breeders 
of pedigreed 


SAMOYEDE DOGS 

The Samoyede; “the biteless | with the 

cue — Highly Fg puppies, 
igi i tion, for sale. 
cligible 1° ONERNA KENNELS 
Telephone, Closter 104 














Ashland, Wisconsin 








WE CARRY 


= Chow Chows 
Cairns Dachshunds 
Scottish Dalmatians __ 
Sealyham Doberman Pinschers 
Irish Toy Spaniels 
Yorkshire Fox Terriers 


Smooth Wire 
Great Danes 
Greyhounds 


123 


Bull Terriers 
French and English 
Bull Dogs 


Dogs Shipped Anywhere 





PREMIER DOG MART 


& Second Avenue 
at 65th Street, New York City 


Anderson Ave. Demarest, New Jersey 


THE LARGEST AND 
BEST EQUIPPED 





IN STOCK: = 

7 English 
Griffons Irish 
Newfoundlands Gordon 
Sheep Dogs Shepherds 
Pomeranians (Police Dogs) 
Pekingese Spaniels 
Poodles Cockers 
pues ed Springers 
Samoyedes iant St. Bernards 
Setters Russian Wolfhounds 


Telephone, Rhirelander 2585 











WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
llome guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 


has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch-dogs, 
automobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
retrievers and stock-drivers, Also Big Game Hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by our famous canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each. 
Large Illustrated Catalog Ten Cents 


OORANG KENNELS Box3 La Rue, Ohio 
ee) The most unique and acceptable gi 
fo. your sweetheartor child. The 

ideal house pets and companions, 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


AND 


FRENCH BULLDOGS 
Send Stamp for Catalogue - 
| SQUANTUM KENNELS 
Bi Established 1877 Atlantic, Mass, 























OH BOY! 
A SUPER-AIREDALE PUPPY FOR XMAS 


A present good for ten years of hard usage; some- 
thing that will love you, guard you, hunt for you, 
die for you. 

I have sixty puppies of the world-famous Lion- 
heart Strain, which I originated. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Send for price list. 


LOU HOLLIDAY, Hamilton, Mont. 





"A Friend an¢PJaymate 











FOR SALE 
Registered Blue Blooded 
AIREDALE PUPPIES 


WRITE 
DANVILLE, VA., Box 508 





























aed 
dependable Remedy 


for 
. . 

Skin Diseases of Dogs 

— it’s Guaranteed ! 
. I ‘HE health and happiness 
of a dog is largely dependent 
upon the condition of his coat. 
You sportsmen and dog lovers 
know that your dog can’t look, 
feel or do best when he is 
. continually scratching at some 
gnawing skin irritation. Mange; 
eczem3; cuts; irritations caused 
by ive scratching; fleas; 
lice; etc., soon vanish under the 
influence of Mange-eze. It also cures the 
cracked skin of feet that spread in freez- 

ing weather. 

Mange-eze is a pure, unadulterated min- 
solution c ini healing oxides 
that stop pain and soothe the broken, irri- 
tated skin. Mange-eze is odorless and non- 


poisonous, and it actually helps a 
dog internally—“let him lick it.’”’ 








Mange-eze works on the new, sci- 
entific method perfected during the 
World War of curing wounds an 
hurts by keeping them “open”— 
giving the new skin tissues a chance to 
“breathe” and build up, instead of sealin 
= the trouble and pain with sticky an 
often internally dangerous greases and 
salves. 

Mange-eze is unconditionally guaranteed 
to produce satisfactory results or your 
money will be cheerfully and prometiy se 
funded. Mange-eze has proven itself 100% 
efficient—it has revolutionized treatment 
for skin ailments. It has cu many so- 





called “incur- = failed. Order 
able’’ cases— ‘ a bottle now! 
saved many Use the cou- 
valuable ani- 


pon! 
“You'll be 
delighted!” 


1 Qt. Trial Size— $1 
USE THE COUPON! 
SEND NO MONEY— 


Pay the postman orsend money, stamps 
or check. nial size contains enoug 
concentrated Mange-eze to make a 
quart of solution, x treatment. Com- 
plete treatment (1 gal) $3.50. Deal- 
lange eze ts a big and quick 
seller—wnite for proposition. 
SUNLAND LABORATORIES. inc. 
904 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 6 


pa 


Sunland Laboratories, Inc. 
904 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Send collect (or enclosed find payment). Full 
treatment $3.50 or trial size $1.00 of Mamge-eze 
(mark size desired) with the understanding 
that money will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


mals when all 
other means 











Name 





Address 


tt 
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and according to the known ideas and 
means to end, as practiced by the deceased 
sportsman. No Llewellins or those of the 
old Lyth Hill Kennel will be sold for at 
least one year; indeed, it is Mr. Humph- 
rey’s intention to come over to the W. K. C. 
Show in New York, in February, 1927, 
and exhibit (not for competition) a large 
team of highly representative Llewellin 
setters and black pointers of the Arkwright 
strain. Not forgetting his large Springer 
spaniel connections, Mr. Humphrey said, 
that now having fully possessed himself 
of the old breeding setter and pointer 
stocks of the distinguished Mr. Llewellin 
and Mr. Arkwright, that he meant to con- 
centrate on these gun dogs, and make the 
most of his opportunities and carry on 
where two good men had left off. 
| 
The list of dogs purchased includes: No. 1, 
Ceuntess Betty (ist, K Trials, 1923; res., 
Puppy Stake, Wrexham); No. 2, Vashti (winner 
Ist, K.C. Trials, Ipswich, 1925); No. 3, Countess 
Becky (certificate of merit, K.C. Derby, 1923; 1st 
with Vashti in Brace); No. 4, Count Bang 
(brother to Becky); No. 5, Count Broom (certifi- 
cate of merit, Derby, 1925); No. 6, Count Brant 
(brother to above); No. 7, Count Brock (brother 
to Becky); No. 8, Mischief Magic Lance (bred in 
America); No. 9, Countess Blue Cap (dam of 
Becky, Bang, Broom, Brant, and Brock); No. 16, 


nent coterie of beaglers from upstate, New 
York. The incident happened near Chat- 
ham, N. Y., the German jack being shot 
before a couple of beagles—good beagles 
of the kind owned by Dr. MacElroy and 
his friends. During last fall, Erastus 
Tefft, of Brewster, N. Y., said that his 
pack of Basset hounds could run down a 
German hare in about one-and-a-half 
hours. That would be a decent accom- 
plishment and provide plenty of exercise 
for the man on foot. 


FALCONRY FOR AMERICANS 


he is now pretty well certain that game 
hawking will be seen in the United 
States in less than two years’ time, the 
hawks used being American and Euro- 
pean. It is well known that the sport of 
falconry is as ancient and honorable as 
any; moreover, the trained hawk is not 
nearly as destructive as the gun. This fact 
is mentioned to forestall any outcry that 
the introduction of hawking will be a 
menace to the stock of wild game. It is 
likely that hawking will first be carried 
out with all its dignity on Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y.; and that Dutch and British fal- 





Huntinc THE GerMAN Hare 


Hare of 17% pounds weight shot before Beagles near Chatham, N. Y. 
: Busnell 
Burtiss. 


H. Wright, R. L. Thayer, Dr. MacElroy, Mr. 


Ben 


Lady Fanny (careful worker on grouse and part- 
ridge); No. 11, Peggy Wind ’Em (a stylish 
worker); No. 12, Dan Wind ’Em (a stylish 
worker, with grand nose); No. 13, Dainty Wind 
’Em (very fast and stylish); No. 14, Dixie Wind 
’Em (very stylish, and has a good nose). 

Mr. Llewellin, who died on September 23 last 
aged 85 years, left estate of the gross value o 
£80,750 (about $403,750). He left an annuity 
of $350 to his gamekeeper, Thomas Rees, in con- 
sideration of his long and faithul service; and an 
annuity of $350 to Thomas Turrill; all his set- 
ters, his sporting pictures and photographs, his 
cameras, and an annuity of $500 to Mrs. Ellen 
Morgan Hamer, of Lyth Hill, Shrewsbury; his 
guns and shooting appliances and an annuity of 
$250 to Henry Owen, of Shrewsbury. 


BEAGLES AND GERMAN HARES 


HERE are still several big hares—Ger- 

man hares in some parts of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
At the Horse Show, A. B. Maclay, promi- 
nent as an equine and canine fancier, said 
that he meant to import several of these 
exceedingly large and fast animals which 
“when you hang them up by their hind 
feet, make you feel like you are carrying 
a fawn.” Mr. Maclay is more of a 
breeder of greyhounds than of beagles; 
but still he likes to see every one enjoy 
himself. The German hare in the pic- 
ture weighed seventeen-and-a-half pounds, 
and the company is made up of a promi- 


Company (left to right): 


(kneeling), F. Earing, Dr. Wheeler, and 


coners will cast peregrines at pheasants 
and goshawks at rabbits. It is said that 
hawks, like dogs, are not dependable as to 
the time or period occupied in their train- 
ing. Some hawks can be trained in three 
months or less; others take seven to nine 
months. The precocious or early learn- 
ing birds, often are the first to “fall off” 
in their work. The great plains and 
prairies of this country and Canada will 
furnish ideal terrains for hawking, there 
being plenty of open country and conveni- 
ent bluffs—coverts or sanctuaries for 
driven birds. The pageantry connected 
with hawking may be seen in almost any 
piece of old tapestry, painting and en- 
graving. Falconry began about A.D. 450, 
continued as a private amusement, and was 
cultivated as a liberal art so late as the 
fifteenth and _ sixteenth centuries. Im- 
mense sums were formerly given for a cast 
of hawks. Late in 1925, four hundred 
dollars was refused for a trained gos- 
hawk—a good one on hares, in Scotland. 
Goshawks frequent the islands and main- 
lands of Long Island Sound, N. Y. Heron 
hawking was considered the noblest of all 
falconry. Wild hawks may be netted and 
trained; so here will arise a new and 
profitable amusement or hobby for our 
sporting friends. 
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THE WISE DOG OWNER 


Fully appreciates the value of, and necessity for ~ |] Baltimore md. | 
Quality, when selecting a food for his dogs or puppies. SS ee 

IT IS NOT, SO MUCH, THE INITIAL COST 
Per pound that counts, but, the results—from day to day, month to 
month and year to year—health and condition. 

) THE ONE AND ONLY ANSWER IS, USE PERFECTION 
It is not cheap, but very economical for regular use, that is, every day apes 
feeding. 
pound size at seventy-five cents, or, if you prefer a ten-pound size, || s0o $49.00) 100m, 88.50: 6om 
forward only $1.25. We will prepay all shipping charges to any point |} peaver-.Cole| London Canada 


Test this Nationally-Advertised food out 


in the United States. 


PERFECTION FOODS CoO.., Battle Creek, Dept. 9, Michigan 
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! Order a five 





Fort Worth. Texas | Oklahoma Gity..0kls. 
Houston .......... Texas | Shreveport ........ 
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CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C.P." 
for WORMS 


NO PURGATIVE—NO DIARRHEA— 

NO SICK PUPPIES 

Tested by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture and 

found 100 per cent effective against hook and 

round worms. Cures “‘Running-Fits’ and 

“‘Sore-Mouth.”” Guaranteed to remove worms 

following any other remedy. Correct dose 

sealed in non-breakable capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and puppies; 16 doses $1.00. 


CHLORIDE “Cc, ~ oe, McNEILL, MISS. 
ox 
Prescribed by Field and Stream. 





Westminster Kennel Club 
JUBILEE SHOW 
(50th ANNUAL) 
New Madison Square Garden 
New York 


February 11, 12 and 13, 1926 


Premium Lists ready for distribution about 
January Ist, 
FOR INFORMATION APPLY 
GEORGE W. GALL, Supt. 
Room 920, 250 Park Ave., New York 
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PRINCELY GIFTS FOR XMAS 


EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL LITTERS of the HIGHEST 
CLASS PEDIGREED and PRIZE GREAT DANES in the WORLD. 
All A. K. C. Registered stock. 


J. STEINBACHER _ Ridgefield, New Jersey 
Phone: Morsemere 2313M 











THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of High-grade 


DOG FOODS 


BRANDS 
Cero-Meato Pet Dog and Puppy 
we Ny ny Biscuits 
ea 
Special Biscuits Puppy Meal 
(30% Meat) Perfect Condition 
All-Around Biscuits Canned Meat 


(Broken with Meat) 
Plain Broken Biscuits (Steamed and Sealed in 
(No Meat) 2%-Lb. Sanitary Cans) 
Descriptions of these different brands of foods and sug- 
gestions for feeding are given in our booklet, ““HOW 
TO FEED THE DOG,” mailed to you free with samples. 
Tell us the breed of dogs you have and the number you 
feed. You will have our best service. 
Our Factory Is Open for Inspection, and 
Our Motto Is “THE FOOD WILL TELL” 


EE qgcuaasz “A LUCKY DOG” 


Whose master owns a 


*| PROTECTO 


The wonder Dog Kennel 










: | Scorching Sun — Blowing 
Rain and Winter Winds. 
for circular. 

JAS. ELLIS CO. 


Pat. Pending P.O. Drawer A. Brunswick, Md. 








a -¢ 
has he distemper: 
It’s serious. Treat at once with Sergeant’s 


Distemper Medicine. $1.20 at your dealer’s 
or by mail. 


48 pp. Tilustrated. 
Free Dog Book On feeding, breeding 
and care, with symptom chart. Our Advice 
Dept. will answer questions free. Write fully, 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


Polk Miller Drug Company 
\. 1206 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. y/ 

















THOROUGHLY TRAINED 
SHOOTING DOG 





that turns away from the | 


Made in two sizes. Write | 


| For sale a two year old Pointer Dog, trained by 
| Ned Atherton, famous Maine trainer. Under 
| perfect control. Has won eight times on bench. 
Sire Carolina Frank. Price right. 


FRANK M. ARCHER, JR. 
| 69 Haverhill Street Boston, Mass. 





POINTERS 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 
Cash Box Kennels is now offering for sale 
Pointer Puppies, out of Steady Cash 
Triple International Ch. Stylish Touchstone, 


one of the greatest sires of the day. 
This litter was whelped August 19 





by Puppies by 
Triple International 
CH, STYLISH TOUCHSTONE 


, 1925. They are big, healthy puppies, 


nicely marked and as birdy as they make them. Each pup is guaranteed 
to please you or your money refunded. Price, either sex, $100 each. 





Pointer, CASHHERE 
STUD FEE $30 
Return service given 











CASH BOX KENNELS 


W. H. HAND, Proprietor 
EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 





PURE BRED 
CHESAPEAKE PUPP. 
FOR SALE 








DOG TRAINER 
BOARDING FOR WINTER 


Will be pleased to take a few dogs to Board and Yard 
Break during the season. Island 3% by 1 mile wide. 
Can’t get lost. No autos. Boarding, $15 per month. 

For Sale—Four female setter puppies born April 22; 
5 generations of broken New England shooting dogs on 
both sides. I broke both parents, Red-and-White, Frank 
Forester’s Kind. References ‘‘Field and Stream.’’ 
Registered guide for entire State. 


E. N. ATHERTON, Long Island, Portland, Me. 








BIRD DOGS 


Registered shooting dogs, brood bitches 
and puppies of exceptional quality 
and breeding. Write us your wants. 
DARRACOTT & COCKERHAM 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 
Retannesvesnpeninensetanemimens a 




















Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A broken fleld dog. Winner of 145 first prizes and 74 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well. Fee $50. 
Champion Lord Palmerston 
A high class field dog. Fee $35. 
Puppies and Young Stock for Sale 
Address all communications to 
DR. J. D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 





FIT-RID-O 


is guaranteed to kill running fits or money 
refunded. Hundreds of bottles sold and no 
refund made yet, that’s enough said. Price, 
$2.25 per bottle. Order by mail. 


W. F. STRAYHORN, Druggist 
701 Chapel Hill St. DURHAM, N. C. 





IRISH SETTERS 
Bred for 
Bird Sense, Beauty and Companionsihp 


ANIDEM KENNELS 
R. T. PRISCH MEDINA, N. Y. 











Few CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS sic 


FROM OLD MARYLAND STOCK 


Males $25 Females $20 
Apply at once to 
L. J. Molloy, Secy., “Carroll Island” 
P. O. Box 1112 Baltimore, Maryland 





Expert Training 


SHOOTING DOGS ONLY 


Experience Daily in the Best Bird Country. 
Reference Ozark Ripley. 


ANDREW BROO 
DONIPHAN, 


RIPLEY CO., MISSOURI 


ROWCLIFFE 
KENNELS 


Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
Breeders of 
COCKER SPANIELS 
a nome = 

for Sale. 
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SPORTING SPANIELS 
COCKERS SPRINGERS 





Int. Ch, Horsford lasbeer 


Send for list of our highest grade puppies in all 


colors. The supply will be adequate to meet your 
Xmas wants, but we advise a reservation in ad 
vance. Delivery can be made any time before 
Xmas. 


Our Imported Studs at the service of your good 
matrons. Stud cards on request. 
Winnebago Kennels, Reg., Box F, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Owners 


153 





Famous Springer at Stud 
AUDACIOUS OF SCADBURY 


International Show Bench, English Field Trial winner, 
liver and white, 3 years old. ‘‘Nice type of head, good 
body, bone, legs, feet and moves like a good worker.’’— 
Ow Dogs, Feb. 24, 1824. 

On the bench in England Arpacious oF ScCADBURY 
was placed over international champion and triple cham- 
pion Springers now in North America. Sire of winners. 
Fee now $50.00. Puppies and young Springers usually 
for sale. Particulars: 


Dr. W. B. STEWART, Monessen, Pa. 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


William Humphrey, Wallop Hall, Shrewsbury, Eng- 





land, the oldest and largest breeder of above Pe 
in the world has, at all times, for sale well-trained 
adults of finest breeding. Also Pointers, Setters and 


at reasonable prices. Will fanciers kindly 
note that the winning Dog and Bitch, 1924 and 1925 
were either supplied by the Horsford Kennels or sired 
by Champion Horsford Hetman; also that the winners 
at the recent American Field Trials were supplied by 
this kennel. Nothing but genuine dogs sold and dis- 
patched to clients before payment. 


Retrievers 








AT STUD 
The Springer Spaniel 
STOWMARKET SHOT 
by Field Trial Champion 
REX OF AVENDALE 
ba ee $50 


agee Het 


tman 
by HORSE RD HETMAN 
Fee $35 


Dr. W. H. nox 
Cobleskill, N. ¥ 








STOWMARKET SHOT 








ROSEBUD SPRINGERS 


Real pups at a real bargain. Sire Cavalier Rusticana 


(Ch. Winnebago Whirlwind x Doris of Torkington) ; 
Dam: Peggy Rosebud, Granddaughter of Ch. Springbok 
of Ware, Laverstake Powder Puff, Ch. Laverstoke 
Vowder Horn. 

These pups are good ones and must sell on account of 
cw) weather at $396.00. to 

Also at Stud very good dog 


Cavalier Rusticana. <A 
and his pups are wonders. Fee $35.00. 


I. W. STEWART, 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


—s exceptionally fine female pu pics, by 
Int. Ch. Jambok of Ware, liver and white, 
nicely marked. 5 months old. Priced to sell 


N. B. HOOPER 
Box 13 CASTINE, MAINE 


SPRINGER SPANIELS CHEAP 
OUT-OF- BUSINESS SALE 
. beautiful pups : months old. 


Hy oe 
1 “ 
Get a springer now 
rearing to go next fall. 


F, B. GRAVES Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Casie Appagss: “sABITO" NEW YORK. Codes; Weerery Union, Linaene 


TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 

Telephone Hanover 6246 
“Without any trouble to importers of dogs and other 
Livestock, we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 
— arriving in New York are cleared by us 
Route Your Shipments 


SPRATTS PATENT LTD. LONDON — LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Fonda, Iowa 








Stud 2% years old partly trained, 
brood matron due soon, 

and he will be ready and 
Prices right. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BORZOI 


“7 ae can be no question as to the 
elegance of the Russian borzoi or 
wolfhound. Seldom, if ever, have we ob- 
served a more beautiful picture of a group 
of these dogs than in the one now pre- 
sented in the portrait of some of those 
owned by Forrest Lord of Sherbrook, 
Que., Canada. Mr. Lord has two fine 
tastes or hobbies. These are peonies and 
borzoi; indeed, it is said that the owner 
of Simcoe Lodge, if he is not exactly the 
“Peony King,” is next in succession to 
Mr. Menier whose island in the St. Law- 
rence River is the fairyland of these per- 
enial and showy flowers. When Mr. 
Lord was last heard from, he had twenty- 
two adult borzoi and forty-two puppies 
in his kennel. Such would mean a big 
establishment. In all probability a large 
entry of Mr. Lord’s Russian wolfhounds 
will grace the benches at the New Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, in Feb- 
ruary. It will be seen that the Simcoe 
Lodge borzoi possess great quality. The 
appearance of these Canadian dogs in the 
metropolis will surely add to the gaiety 
of the nations. 


1920 


him and the temptation was too great to stand. 
Buck was on the top growling and snapping while 
Sport lay helpless underneath. urried to 
separate them, but it was too late, for Sport had 
found the vital spot and sank his teeth deep in. 
We tried to break his hold, but the muscles in his 
jaws seemed to be locked. I tried whipping him 
with a quirt, but to no advantage. He would turn 
his little black eyes around at me as much to say 
“leave me alone for he started it and I want to 
finish it.”” With the help of a file, used as a pry, 
we succeeded in unlocking his mighty jaws. But 
it was too late, for the breath had vanished from 
the lungs of poor Old Buck and his life had gone 
into the far beyond. 

I built Sport a little pen of net wire so as to 
keep him from being with the other dogs. Each 


day I would take him out fer a little exercise. 
During these periods I would teach him little 
tricks. I first started with a ball, throwing it as 


far as possible and having him bring it back to 
me. I taught him to jump through hoops, broad- 
jump, ride horses, carry notes and play leap-frog 
with the little boys of my town. He delighted in 
the play with little children as they all had a 
kind word, a pat on the back and something for 
him to eat. He seemed to know that he was a 
great amusement for them, and he certainly took 
advantage of it. Through all of his play he never 
forgot his first victory. 

Sport was a dog that would stand his ground 
and never give up no matter what the end might 
be. He was never whipped by any dog, for the 
simple reason that he never gave up although he 
received great punishment from larger dogs. 
Every fight seemed to call back his first victory, 
and his blood would rise to the highest extent, 
back to his ancestors, die or win. 





A Fine Team or Russian WotrHounps 


Owner: Forrest Lord, 


THE HUNTING COCKER SPANIEL 
Any breed of dog of intrinsic worth, is bound 
sooner or later to come into its own. The Cocker 
Spaniel in our country has, with rare exceptions, 
been a home pal rather than the upland hunting 
dog he really is. As a show dog he has always 
been one of the popular breeds and, fortunately, 
those who prefer the bench to the field have 


improved the Cocker without hurting his hunting . 


ability. A concerted move by the hunting Cocker 
enthusiasts is now under way to show the hunt- 
ing fraternity that here is a hunting dog worthy 
of serious consideration. 

The Cocker at work is a 
ture. 

After the upland bird season is over, then let us 
go out in the fields with our merry cocker and 
have a day with the cottontails. 

The Hunting Cocker Spaniel Club of America 
is working to bring the Cocker back to his right- 
ful place as a hunting dog of real ability and 
convenient size. 

For more particulars regarding the Hunting 
Cocker Spaniel Club write to the secretary of the 
club, Harry H. » ee, Jr., 155 Main St. W., 
Rochester, N. 


merry animated pic- 


IN MEMORY OF MY BULL TERRIER, 
“SPORT” 


ig gives me great pleasure in telling, each and 

every one who reads this wonderful So 
FIELD AND Stream, of my little dog S 

This pup’s mother was a registered ~~ ‘terrier, 
his father, a registered English bull terrier. He 
resembled his father in each and every way, more 
so, his grit, for Sport never knew what it was to 
be afraid of any thing. I never will forget this 
certain incident which happened one cold day in 
December. We came in from a four-hour drive 
in the swamp, with an eight-point buck as our 
kill. After arriving home, I dropped the deer to 
the ground, and the hounds took their stand 
around to keep close watch and see that the other 
dogs did not bother it. Little Sport came up to 


see what was going on. His first actions were 
those of a wolf: the scent and then a taste of the 
blood It was more than Old Buck the hound, 


could stand. He sprang upon Sport and knocked 
him off his feet. This surprised Sport as he had 
never heen on a scrap before. He was only ten 
months old, but the blood of his father rose up in 


Sherbrook, Que., Canada. 


This dog was a wonderful companion. He was 
my shadow. As would leave the house, he 
would run to the gate and stand as if on a point. 
He would lay his little ears back and whine as if 
to ask if he could accompany me. If I would say 
“you can go Sport,” he would run out past me 
and down the street ahead. But if I would say 
‘stay back Sport,’ he would turn around, walk 
back to his little house, heart broken. 

During my term as Game Warden for the De- 
partment of Conservation of Louisiana, Sport 
would follow me into the woods. He would run 
rabbits until fatigued, then ride behind the saddle 
with me. As soon as he rested a bit, he would 
jump down and again start the rabbits moving. 

One morning I called Sport for his breakfast 
and for the first time that I ever remember, he 
did not come. was worried for I knew that 
something had happened to him. I started to the 
office to see if I had locked him in, the evening 
before. On my way there, I met my father with 
Sport in his arms. His voice quivered and tears 
rolled from his large blue eyes, as he said, “Son, 
the train hit Sport and broke his back.” Friends, 
if you ever had a companion as I had, you know 
how I felt. My heart was full, and as my little 
dog looked up at me with his little eyes so full of 
pain, the tears rolled down my cheeks. I carried 
him into the house and every possible care was 
taken of him. He had many friends. People 
would come just to see Sport and ask how he was. 
He was helpless for two months, then being able 
to pull around with his front feet, I made him a 
little carriage with two wheels. his was made 
so as to hold his back feet off the ground. I 
would place him in this and buckle him down, his 
front legs were free and he could pull himself 
~ where he wanted to go. He would follow me 

town every day and set around and await the 
kind words and little pats that he would receive 
from all during the day. This lasted for four 
months and then the final came. I had noticed the 
weakness in his traveling and his appetite had 
gone. He dragged to the corner of the yard and 
with two little yelps as if to say “Good Bye” the 
little machine in his body had worn out, stopped 
and Sport was gone. 

Each time I pass his little grave, it brings back 
memories of many times when we had fun to- 
gether, but most of all ‘His First Victory.” 


His Master, 
W. J. Discx. 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS 
BIG BARGAIN in Stud Fee 


ALSO YOUNG DOGS 
At Stud, Brand of Avandale, Fee reduced 
from $75.00 to $40.00. 
Black, white Bitch, 4 months old Springer, 
reduced from $65.00 to $50.00, retrieves. 
Black, white Bitch, 10 months old Springer, 
reduced from $125.00 to $80.00, retrieves, 
hunts nicely. 
Black, tan and ticked, 4 months old Springer, 
reduced from $65.00 to $50.00. 
Liver and white male reduced from $125.00 
to $80.00. 
These dogs ate worth twice what I am ask- 
ing. Parents of these dogs come from the 
Avendale Kennels and are wonderfully bred. 


Dr. G. H. BORDNER 
Hartman Bldg. York, Pa. 








HelpYour Dog 


to be a happy, cheerful 
companion. You will find, 
at every Drug Store and 
Pet shop,GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG 
MEDICINES forevery dog affection and 


our book, sent FREE, will tell you many 

things you should know about your dog. 
Write, address Dept. DL3 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc.,119 FifthAve.,N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 











AT STUD THE SPRINGER SPANIEL 
INT. CH. JAMBOK OF WARE 





Sire: Springbok of Ware. Dam: Starden’s Belle. 
A proven sire of large, healthy litters. 

Although a young dog, his get are winning in 
England and America today, both on the bench 
and in the field 

Some choice puppies available, sired by Jambok. 

Circular on Request 


H. J. EDMONDS :: BROKAW, WIS. 


MINOT SPRINGER SPANIELS 


For Sale. One handsome young dog, 8 months old. 
Make Bench and Trial Winner. Suitable to head 
any Kennel. Price $250.00. One Bitch showing 
great promise, $100.00. 6 Bitches about 7 months. 
Starting to work, $75.00 each. 6 splendid dog 
pups, $50.00 each. A few bred Bitches. Superbly 
Bred. Dogs always at Stud. Fees $50.00. 


JOHN STEWART, Minot, N. D. 
CHADAKOIN SPRINGERS 


Dr. E. D. PUTNAM, Forestville, N.Y. 


has for sale and immediate delivery 
some excellent puppies of the celebrated 


CHANCEFIELD BLOOD AND 
HUNTING ANCESTRY 


These puppies are from _ first-class 
working parents on all kinds of game 
Gani land and water. Highest class Spring- 
Springbok ers at the stud. Reliable and guar- 
AKC. 446066 anteed sires. Buy now! 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


From my personal shocting dogs. Sire and 
Dam both Field Trial and Bench winners. 
A combination of Dual Ch. Horsford Het- 
man and Beechgrove Mark’em blood lines. 


STEADFAST KENNELS 
H. J. Stead, Owner ENEVA, N. Y. 


English Springer Spaniels 
For Sale 
Champion Dash of Ruan by Dual Champion Hors- 
ford Hetman out of Horsford Henna. Price $350. 
Puppies bred from imported — working 
and slow bitches, for sale. All ag 
Caister, Denne, Aquilate, Mersiesd Avendale 
and Beechgrove Strains. Prices $60.00 up. 


RUAN KENNELS 
Owner, R. W. TAUSKEY. Wyckoff, N. J. 





























Drew Farm Springers 
None better made, None better bred 


Puppies, 11, 9 and 4 months old, for 
sale. White, with liver markings. All 
in perfect form and condition and bred 
from champion and champion-bred im- 
ported stock. Prices, $60 up. Approval. 

PersonaL INSPECTION PREFERRED. 
At Stud: 

CHAMPION HORSFORD HAZARD 
Great AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WINNER. 
A sure and successful sire. Capital worker 
and produced from generations of cham- 
pions. Fee $50.00. 





Oscawana-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Phone, Croton 15-R. 








English Springer Spaniels 
Quality-Bred 


2 Puppies 

Sire: INT. CH. SPRINGBOK OF WARE 

Dam: ROXANNA OF AVANDALP (a splendid daughter of 
Ch. Laverstoke Powder Horn). 

6 Puppies 

Sire: Int. Cn. JAMBOK OF WaRE. 

Dam: Busy Ginv, A.K.C, 446732 (a beautiful liver 
roan bitch by Ragboy of Avandale; dam by Laverstoke 
Buster). 

A wonderful opportunity to secure the best. Pedigree and 

registration papers given with each purchase. ‘If you are 

interested in Quality-Bred Springers, write us for 
descriptions and prices. 


BATAVIA KENNELS 
B. R. HARRISON, Prop. Batavia, New York 


SPRINGER SPANIEL AT STUD 


Int. Field Trial Winner NITSDALE RAB (imp) by 
(F. T. Prince of Avendale ex F. T. Ch. Reece of Aven- 
dale.) The best bred and one of the best field trial 
trained Springer in America. 

Also Ch, Mossend Dick and Ch. Loyal Lord. Proved 
sires of field and bench winners. 





For Sale 
Young and mature stock. If interested in real Spring- 
ers, write us. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS (Reg’d) 
Herbert S. Routley, Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 


FOR SALE 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 


“Glen of Avondale” Male—No, 42742 (Champ. 

Springbok of Ware X Champ. Yenda of Maple 

Grove.) Has been hunted on Pheasants—nice re- 

triever and is sire to litter of 10 pups. Price $200. 
T. R. BAXTER 

No. Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


We are expecting several litters in the late winter and 
early spring. For this reason we wish to dispose of 
2 year old bitches, 5 nine months’ old pups, and one 
15 months’ old dog. All of the very best stock. Prices 
reasonable, information gladly given, satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
PURPOODUCK KENNELS 
Mr. and Mrs, Clyde H. Loveitt 
Box 61, West End P. 0O., Portland, Maine. 


AT STUD—SPRINGER SPANIEL 
CHAMPION LANGTOUN LEADER 


Beautiful Black-and-White Son of Andon of Leam, 
out of Limelight. A thoroughly broken dog, both 
land and water. Proven Sire of beautiful puppies. 
Fee, $75.00. 
POWDER FLASK KENNELS 
152 Lake Street Englewood, N. J. 

















QUALITY 


Dear Mr. Lloyd: 

Isn’t there some way in which you can 
“call off your dogs”? I have now received 
over fifty replies to the little one inch dis- 
play ad, advertising a Setter Bitch for sale, 
inserted in your October issue, and two or 
three are still coming in every day. The 
letters received thus far cover eleven states 
including California and Florida, as well as 
Saskatchewan, Canada, and Mexico. It is 
getting to be an infernal nuisance to answer 
the letters, inasmuch as the dog was sold 
two days after your issue came out. 

Possibly you can call them off by radio. 

Sincerely, 
W. Lee Wuite. 

















“‘ The Ideal of the Breed”’ 


The Grand Championship!!! 


of Pas ae Witter Fair Dog Show, Toronto, 

was Yov. 2lst by our immortal 
} a bitch, International Champion Marvel of 
— A Home-Bred one, she is acclaimed 
by judges as the greatest Show Springer 
| ay of either sex. She defeated International 
Champions of all breeds, going to best in Show! 
Being the first time a Springer Spaniel hes eo 

ut 


Show Ris, as in the field, we continue to shatter 
all records! 

TRAINED SPRINGERS FOR SALE 
We have still many splendidly trained dogs and 
bitches “available for immediate delivery, Can be 
used for grouse, rabbit, duck, quail, pheasant, 
partridge, snipe, wood-cock, etc. Several grand 
feld-Trial Winners among them. Priced at 
$350.00 to $650.00 delivered. 

BRED BROOD BITCHES 
Starting this month we are breeding a string of 
ger brood bitches. They 


h at $175.00 to $350 
for .-¥? Spring delivery. 
cost in this first litter and you will maybe develop 
a Champion puppy! Springers bred along these 
lines in our Kennels have defeated all comers, 
PRINGER PUPPIES 


300 really beautiful dog and bitch puppies of = 

colors. Being from 3 to 5 —— old, the 
now ready to train and are offered at the r iaieu- 
ait low prices of $65.00 to $150.00 delivered. 
—_ -reared and as healthy and strong as can 
them now for the Spring Shows and 


wart }~ B. one for next year. ake somebody 
peppy at —— by giving them an Avandale 


r puppy! 
STUD DOGS 

Our Stud Dogs have sired more Champions than 
all the other Stud Dogs in America put together! 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale (the only real 
Dual Champion Springer living) Fee $150.00. 
Champion Springbok of Ware, Triple International 
Champion Boghurst Rover, International Champion 
Laverstoke Powder-Horn, Field-Trial Champion 
Dan of Avendale, Prince of prende Samson _o' 
Leam, Fee $100.00 cash. — Bob, L’Tle 
Messenger Boy, Pierpont Prince, ce $75. 00 each. 
Deferred Payments to eM, “Parties. Local 
Agents wanted. Send for New Lists of Springers. 
io Duty on our Dogs. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEvgier, Prop. 
452 Main Street Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of High Olass 
English Springer Spaniels. 











RORSFORD GALLANT at Stad 


HORSFORD GALLANT, black and 
white, and HORSFORD HARBOUR 
LIGHT, liver and white, have sired 
several litters of nine or ten puppies each. 
These are points to bear in mind when 
your matron is ready to breed. 

We offer at reasonable Prices some choice 
well | bench w 


pies from and field vial 
stock—also some good matrons already bred. 


Each puppy we sell is guaranteed to live to ma- 
turity, or another one given in its place free of cost. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented or money refunded. 
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Feeding the sporting dog, be he Bird Dog, 
Hound, Terrier} Retriever—or whatever 
the breed—is a very important problem, 
for his condition has a great effect upon his 
work. It has been found that there is noth- 
ing to compare with our convenient foods 


Ken-L-Ration & Hemo-Ration 


which come in cans all ready to serve. 


All meat used in these products is inspect- 
ed and passed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Est. E-67). 
Upon request we will send a 1-ib. can free 
to any reader of Field & Stream 
CHAPPEL STRESS, | Inc. 
ROCKFORD INOIS 








a Mé rR ALION* 


- The Dog With the Nose 
He Finds the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from regis- 
tered stock. Puppies, youngsters and | trained dogs. 
FREE with every puppy my “TRAINING 
THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL. ” I also give 
SERVICE. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 
BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young ——e FOR SALE 


; 5 J. C. ESSEX 
Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents. Stanley Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass ) Stud Book. 

















| 40 Rabbit Hounds 
FOR SALE 
Fox and Beagle Brocding 
15 to 20 inches ta! 
‘30 lac! 
Black white tans. ell 
ken on Rabbits A J 
h mn fire. Raised, 
Ieee sane., Wik ctand Snr 
Climate. Prices Reasonable. 
HARRY D. WELSH 
| ClarionCo., Mayport, Penna. 


Pine Croft Kennels 


Pointer and Setter Puppies and proven stock 
of World’s best breeding. 10,000 acres 
private preserve. Quail shooting in season. 


We Specialize on 
Gentlemen’s Shooting Dogs 


J. G. CHANDLER, Prop., Barber, N. C. 


NEW! The PIO” Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using this collar last season I would not be 
without them for any amount as I consider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make. I get 
better results with less work with them than any other 
collar I ever used. (Signed) Gravy W. SMITH. 

The Best Police and Bird- Dog Training ‘Collar ever known, 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard ry bites, ete. A 
leader and check oer inone. BY Matt Postpaid, $2.50, 


t nd other 
raEEMAN TiovD* ” ""Grcewans-on-Hudson, New York 
If You Are Not Reading 


Hounds and Hunting 


you are behind the times 
in beagle matters. Hunting 
stories, training, breeding, 
health and disease articles. 


The shows and trials reviewed. 
Copy 20c. The year $1.50 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING 
Desk, F.S. Decatur, Ill. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 


DEAD BIRDS AND CRIPPLES 


 BRUALLY sO many queries come 
4 4 from readers on the subject of hunt- 
ing dead birds and cripples that we natu- 
rally feel at liberty to devote a special 
article to it. How a dog performs in 
seeking dead is of vital importance to the 
master. No man has keen enough eye- 
sight to find all the birds he kills or knocks 
down, as the blending coloration of dead 
herbage deceives him; for it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish it from the almost 
identical coloration of quail, chicken and 
grouse. The hunter, however much he 
thinks he knows the exact spot where a 
bird has fallen, deceives himself and must 
depend on the keen scenting power of his 
valuable four-footed companion to aid 
him. 

In the past nearly every pointer and 
setter was expected to retrieve game birds 
tenderly and accurately. Only a part of 
them do it now. Conditions have arisen 
which, while not depreciating the art of 
find dead and retrieving, have made it a 
negligible quality in some dogs. Many 


owners do not want their dogs to retrieve 
or hunt dead because they cannot then 





The Pointer Dog Ch. Comanche Frank’s Ghost. 
Best Pointer in Show (48 pointers), Augusta, 
Ga., >» Show. Owner: Chas. G. Houston. 


prevent them from breaking to shot and, 
also, it cultivates in them the bad habit of 
roading and footscenting. Furthermore, 
great, widegoing bevy-finders do not take 
kindly to retrieving and being held up long 
to seek the kills. Their tremendous going 
and hunting instincts develop too much of 
a restive quality to cause them to shine 
at it. 


THE major part of sportsmen now ‘usually shoot 

over two dogs and to the slower is alloted the 
work of retrieving and finding dead birds. 
Generally the one selected for retrieving is right- 
fully the more phlegmatic of the two and is really 
@ specialist in this work. Since the springer 
spaniel has started to come into his own in the 
United States, one is often used in company with 
a fast pointer or setter. He learns quickly to 
back on point—to point as well—and is at the 
same time a perfect dead bird, single bird or 
wounded bird finder that is hard to beat. More- 
over, he takes so kindly to the most gruelling 
covert and willingly seeks in the most punishing 
blackberry, sawbriar and other spinuous growths 
for his quests that it is reasonable to expect that 
one will soon be found in every hunter’s string. 
At first as a retriever the springer was not re- 
ceived with great acclaim by American sportsmen. 
But their popularity had a healthy revival later, 
after their merits were realized. 

By way of diversion, it might be well to insert 
here that whenever quail or grouse are down in 
heavy growth in which the sportsman can pene- 
trate but a little way, the springer is one dog 
which it is safe to send in to flush the birds with- 
out ruining his other desirable qualities. If you 
teach pointers and setters to flush, even at com- 
mand, it is easy to vision how quickly they will 
lose their staunchness when most needed. 


T is a noteworthy fact that most good dead bird 
finders are ruined by certain acts of their 
handlers; the latter are more excitable than their 
dogs and, in their haste to find dead or crippled 


birds, break shot themselves, an act which the dog 
necessarily quickly imitates. They also believe 
they know more about where the birds fell than 
the dog, thereby confusing their dog with loud and 
altogether too plentiful verbal directions. They 
have the bad habit of trying to assist the dog in 
his work, whereas they confuse him and cause 
him such continual annoyance that he comes to 
the point where he either depends entirely on the 
master or loses natural keenness for his task. 
Whatever proceedings you take in a shooting dog’s 
career, it is worth doing well or not at all. It 
is up to you whether your dog will be a good dead 
bird finder or not, providing you have the animal 
best suited to that work by nature. Above all, 
do not break shot in your haste to seek dead and 
you will then be able to control your dog. Do 
not move for a few seconds after you have 
knocked down your bird. Hold your dog steady in 
his tracks until the excitement is over and you 
issue your command to fetch. Let the dog do all 
the hunting for it and only when it looks hopeless 
for him are you to assist him in any manner 
whatever. By insisting on the dog’s hunting dead 
along, he will solve the art far better than you. 
Each occasion will add to his knowledge of how 
to do the act the most promptly. 


iv a dog happens to be at all hard-mouthed in 
the Pre: J stages of his experience, be very care- 
ful that you do not exaggerate the fault; which 
you can easily do if you do not guard yourself 
against it. A force ‘collar is of assistance in 
teaching retrieving tenderly. But at times when 
you have one, or when one is not convenient to 
maneuver, watch your step. The habit of crushing 
birds comes oftener than from anything else when 
the master tries to pull the bird from the re- 
calcitrant mouth of the dog when he does not wish 
to deliver it promptly. The more you pull, the 
more will the animal resist giving up the dead 
bird. As soon as you see a dog refusing to give 
up the bird: in reality, when he brings it to you, 
instantly pinch the dog’s ear between the fore- 
finger and thumb, issuing at the same time the 
command “drop,” or step gently on the dog’s 
forefoot, adding pressure according to his lack of 
promptness. if you are quick in acting and say 
nothing but the word of command, you will 
readily cure the dog of this bad habit. Only as a 
last resort assist the dog. Otherwise, you will 
greatly frustrate his efforts, especially in high 
grass where you will tramp it down and possibly 
over the dead bird, thereby preventing its scent 
from emanating. ‘At the best, the bird which 
drops stone dead throws very little odor to a dog. 
The effect of the master’s milling around in the 
grass where a bird has fallen bothers a dog con- 
siderably with a baffling scent while he is work- 
ing on another. Sometimes when you are certain 
a bird has fallen and neither you nor the dog 
can find it, a good thing to do is to walk away 
a short distance from the place and then return 
against wind. Very often such a_ proceeding 
discloses to the sensitive nostrils of the animal a 
kill which for a long time could not be found. 


HEN seeking cripples, again, the master 

should keep away from the dog. Nearly 
every time his presence keeps it running and 
nearly every time it disappears into some place 
inaccessible to the dog. The master sees it, darts 
after it, at the same time calling excitedly to the 
dog. he bird, which would have lain still, or 
run only a little way, Starts to run and achieves 
final concealment in some unanticipated obstacle 


such as a brush pile or some perilously dense 
cover. Note the acts of a crippled bird and you 


will readily discover how your acts disturb it more 
than the dog’s and start it racing for another. It 
throws scent only when it moves and involuntarily 
suppresses it at your appearance through fright 
or when it remains still, if you do not bother it, 
the bird will run a little distance and stop. Each 
time it moves the dog will pick up its scent and 
ultimately catch it. But just chase a cripple 
yourself back and forth in and around circles and 
you will add immensely to a dog’s difficulty in 
finding it. 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


PLANS are maturing rapidly for making the 
coming show of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
the fiftieth annual fixture of that organization, a 
Golden Jubilee event, far surpassing the shows of 
other years in both "the number of entrants and 
the size of the prizes. Already they have been 
assured the cooperation of the English Kennel 
Club which will give to the deg winning best in 
the show, a large cup, suitably inscribed, in 
recognition of the services the Westminster club 
has rendered to the dog show game. The jubilee 
event will be held in the new Madison Square 
Garden on February 11th, 12th and 13th. Great 
attention is being given to the judges and already 
selected, with the breeds they are to judge, include 
je Robinson Beard, of New York, Airedale 
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terriers and sporting spaniels; Dr. James E. Hair, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., Basset hounds, American 
and English foxhounds and pointers; E. H. Carle, 
of Millbrook, N. Y., beagles, and Walter H. 
Reeves, of Bellevue, Ontario, Bedlington, and 
Kerry Blue terriers, bloodhounds, dachshounds, 
greyhounds, Irish wolfhounds, mastiffs, newfound- 
lands, pugs, Norwegian elkhounds, Scottish deer- 
hounds, St. Bernards, Whippets and the mis- 
cellaneous classes. Also Mrs. William C. Thomp- 
son, of New York, black and tan toy terriers, 
Chihauhuas, Japanese and toy spaniels, Maltese 
toy poodles, and Yorkshire terriers; Julius Fang- 
mann, of Rochelle Park, N. J., Boston terriers; 
Tyler Morse, of New York, bulldogs, French 
bulldogs, poodles and Sealyham terriers; John 

. Britton 2nd, of New York, bull terriers; Mrs. 
a Liggett, of New York, Brugsels griffons 
and Manchester terriers; W. L. McCandlish of 
London, England, Cairn, Dandie Dinmont, Scott- 
ish and West Highland White terriers, Labrador 
retrievers; and C. F, Nielson, of New York, 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, Gordon setters, springer 
spaniels and wire-haired pointing griffons. Also 
Theodore Crane, of New York, chows, Dalmatians 
and Old English Sheepdogs; H. B. Hungerford, 
of Bellevue, Ontario, collies; Winthrop Ruther- 
ford, of New York, fox, Irish and Welsh terriers; 
Cc. £ Mantler, of "New ‘York, Great Danes; Mrs. 
Charles O. West, of Cedarhurst, bL. Ey Pekingese; 
J. Allen ya of New York, Rusian ‘wolfhounds; 
and P. B. Widener, of Elkins Park, Pa., 
German Shepherd dogs. Judges for the other 
breeds have already been invited to officiate and 
as soon as their decision is known the remainder 
of the list will be made public. George W. Gall, 
who again has the responsibility of superintending 
the show, has offices this year at 250 Park Avenue, 
and requests for information or entry blanks 
should be addressed to him there. 





The English Setter Kingsmill Compt Reserve 
Winners’ Class, Augusta, Ga., K. C. Show. 
Owner: Chas. G. Houston. 


DOGS USED FOR FALCONRY 


HE Hon. Gerald Lascelles, author of 

Falconry, of the Badmington Library 
series, says that in hawking good dogs are 
essential. They must be wide rangers, 
very steady and thoroughly understand 
the sport, into which they will enter most 
keenly. As soon as the dog stands, the 
falconer should unhood his hawk and 
throw her off. If she is an old hand at 
the game she will not be long mounting. 
Possibly, if a dashing flyer, she will do so 
in very wide circles, ranging, it may be, 
a mile or more from her master. Espe- 
cially will she do this when flying hard 
daily, and being fully fed upon the game 
she is killing, she becomes full of flesh, 
muscle and vitality, and at the same time 
what is called a little above herself. 
...It is a great advantage when a dog 
can be trained to dash in towards his 
master and flush the birds at a given sig- 
nal, instead of the man having to run 
down and spring them himself. The 
dog’s nose tells him exactly where the 
birds are. . .. . Mr. Lascelles had seen two 
or three dogs of the breed of lemon and 
white setters belongings to Mr. St. Quintin. 
According to our author they would dash 
in at the signal and flush the nearest grouse 
of the covey, dropping instanteously as 
they did so. There they would remain 
during the time the hawk was flown, was 
taken up, and a fresh hawk taken from 
the cadge and hooded off, and after she 
got to her pitch would again dash in and 
flush, at the exact moment, the remaining 
bird or birds of the covey. 


In this way was seen, one magnificent setter 
called “Prince,” who worked for many seasons 
solely for hawks, three and four flights being 
obtained from the same point at one covey, the 
dog lying immovable during the long time—per- 
haps twenty minutes—that elapsed during the 
flight and taking up of the hawk in each case. 
Yet these dogs were no potterers, but were dash- 
ing, high-ranging dogs of the highest class, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the work they had to 
do, and fond of it. They were seldom used with 
the gun, and seemed to work with more intelli- 
gence and sense of responsibility than dogs which 
are shot over usually display. As a rule Mr. 
Lascelles found setters more suited to hawking, 
and more capable of understanding the peculiar 
work that is required of them than pointers. This 
appears to have been the experience of falconers 
of all times, and is placed on record in several 
books. Partridge -(English) hawking is very 
similar to grouse (Scottish) hawking, but is, 
from the nature of the country, more circum- 
scribed. Should the quarry be driven into a 
fence or other covert, a good spaniel is useful 
either to retrieve or drive him out. Old hawks 
are thoroughly alive to this part of the sport, 
and will recover their pitch with extraordinary 
activity after having driven a bird headlong into 
—- so as to be ready should he emerge from 
i 

Partridges, grouse, prairie chicken and other 
birds lie very close when the hawk is in the air, 
and that is the reason game may be sprung singly. 


CREATING A FASHION 


TS leading topic among regular show exhib- 
itors is the sale of a Chow Chow to America 
for the reputed figure of $10,000. I say “re- 
puted” advisedly, for my long experience has 
taught me that ‘these inflated figures are usually 
a myth, with some object in their publication. 
One has only to go back some 18 months to recall 
the fabulous prices at which Alsatians were sup- 
posed to be changing hands. It set a fashion, 
and to-day we find them firmly established as a 
popular breed—for how long one would not like 
to prophesy. In my opinion, they will not oust 
old breeds, such as the Airedale and Collie. Such 
is the opinion of Mr. W. J. Phillips, writing in 
the Birmingham Sunday Mercury. 

As we understand it, the price paid for the 
~~ in question, Choonam Brilliantine, was $9,000. 

he purchasers were Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hoover 
of Chicago, says the Dog World, London. 


AN AIREDALE’S SAGACITY 


ISS S. Finchaw, of Putney, kindly furnishes 
M us with a sample of the Airedale Terrier’s 
intelligence, sagacity, and _ initiative, writes 
W. J. Phillips in Our Dogs: 

“Returning on top of a "bus from a theatre, 
my fiance and I were startled at seeing three 
youths suddenly dart from the entrance of Wal- 
ham Green Underground Station. One led, the 
two others guarding him. A girl followed, scream- 
ing wildly, but no one seemed to fancy being the 
one to first tackle the runaways. man passing 
gave the word to his Airedale, who, darting for- 
ward, seized the leader by the knee, and hung 
on, in spite of kicks and bangs, until the stolen 
handbag was reluctantly returned to the girl. 
Then, in obedience to his master, the Airedale 
returned to heel and stayed there, but his growls 
restrained the three youths from making any 
attack on his master. It was all over in a few 
minutes, but our, fellow-passengers vied with the 
conductor in praise of the training of the dog.” 


WHEN BUYING DOGS 


THE advertising columns ¢ ‘_———- publica- 
tions are ideal places for good 
shooting dog prospects. ee ago the crop of 
crooked dealers were cleaned out, and the chap 
who will not tote fair does not last long, 
however much he tries to get his animals ad- 
vertised. But the main thing to remember 
when you purchase a dog through correspon- 
dence is to be explicit in every way regardin 
your likings, your country, size and type o 
dog you want and every thing you can think 
of. You give the dealer an exact description 
then, and he will do his best to fill it. If 
you have had little experience with dogs buy 
one that has been shot over two seasons. 
younger dog, though he may be ever so good 
and steady a bird finder, will always try to 
get out of hand, especially as his hunting in- 
stinct endeavors to dominate all other emotions. 
Here is another chance to get a real bird 
dog, and that is to visit the field trials. both 
amateur and professional, during the tail-end of 
their seasons. You will see many likely young- 
sters upon which owners care no more to ex- 
pend money. They just lack a trifle of being 
a real trialer and will make, with a little 
training, very high class shooting dogs. They 
have had just enough experience and handling 
for you to foretell their future. Pay a handler 
of class to finish them and you will be well 


pleased with your investment. Then, too, a. 


week spent among the field trialers will teach a 
novice more about field dogs than he will learn 
years hunting alone. 





Setter and Pointer Shooting Dogs 


No. 50—BRACE LLEWELLIN DOGS. Three years. 
Sired by INDIANA MOHAWK, Good lookers, nice sized, 
medium rangers. Fast, snappy, hard hunters. Wonder- 
ful bird finders. Stanch on their points. Back each 
other at sight or command, swell retrievers, hard as 
iron, in real hunting condition, being shot over daily, 
$300 each, $550 the pair. 
No. 51—Brace Pointer dogs. Three years. Sire Indi- 
ana Frank, Dam Indiana Bessie Sancho. Extra good 
lookers, medium in speed and range (what some call 
Field Trial Material). Excellent bird finders, stanch on 
their points, back each other, at sight or command, and 
swell retrievers, worked since Aug. Ist and in real 
hunting condition. $300 each, $550 the pair. 
No. 52—LLEWELLIN SETTER BITCH. Whelped 
March, 1924. Sire Count Moring, Dam _ Indiana 
Momoney’s Sue, she by Momoney. Very beautiful, perfect 
markings, a crackerjack shooting Bitch finished in every 
sense of the word, and just bred to that famous old 
Llewellin setter, INDIANA MOHAWK. Price $300. 
No, 53—Brace Liewellin Bitches, three years old. sired 
by Indiana Mohawk. One just bred to Count Moring, 
other due any time. Both are excellent shooting and 
brood bitches and will please ony man. $150 eac 
lo. 54—CAROLINA FRANK BITCH. Whelped June, 
1923. Dam Liberty Belle’s Dot, and producer, a swell 
looker, good sized, finished shooting TT over dis- 
5 


related, just right to mate, good lookers, nice sized, 
real for sure honest-to-goodness plug shooting dogs, nice 
retrievers, the kind to take when ™ desire to enjoy 
a day’s shooting. $150 each, $250 the pair. 

And 40 others, all sorts and pak, all with pro- 
fessional handlers. I can please any ordinary sportsman. 


HERMAN SOMMERVILLE 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Me Health Food 
Y for DOGS 


BATTLE © CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
Dept. 430 ‘BATTLE MICHIGAN 









BREAK 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 


Twentieth Century ry Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 

(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’’ etc.) 
Redfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—-Tony. Boy’ 
Daisy— Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial Win- 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Redfield’s Pride—Jessie 
ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
Tus TRAINING Book is incomparably the MosT UP-TO- 
DATE, PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMOn-SENSE WORK ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 

READ THIS! 
A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S OPINION 

I have just read the very excellent. interesting and 
instructive book, entitled “Twentieth Century Bird 
Training.” I have not enjoyed anything for a long time 
as much as I have this book and I know it will help us 
all a great deal to get the benefit of the Author’s very 
wide experience. 
(Signed) W1Lu1aM ZINGLER, JR., New York City, N. Y. 
Tue Lg - reed aND Most Natura’ Wax TO 
Break Your 
DESCRIPTIVE ohn PicrureD CHAPTERS ON INEXPEN- 
sive KENNEL MAKING = hee TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also SIMPLE Doc DOocTORIN 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 Spociat Offer. 


1 year sub. to FIELD AND STREAM. $2. se BOTH FOR 

Book (paper cover)......++. $3. 00 
Total valuc..sscccsceses++ 94,00 

FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York 
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Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince Il 

. * * . * * * . 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince 1 
and cut of best brood matrons: are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at 


$50 and up. =e - 
C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Mad! Rd., C 0. 














Splendid Setter Puppies 


Whether you want them for playmates, pals— 

or partners in the greatest sport in the world, 

the hunting of game birds—we have the best 

there are on earth—the only kind you want. 
Ask us about them. 














Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Box 143 Edgewood, lowa 
FOR SALE 


LLEWELLIN SETTER te 4 
Sire: Momoney’s Don (No. 80613, F.D.S.B.). 
Dam: Sagune’e Speed Beth (No. 92150 F.D.S.B.). 
Five dogs, one bitch. Momoney, Price Rodney, 
Gladstone, Eugene’s Ghost and Speed Ben blood. 
You can pay more, but cannot get better bred, 
HEALTHIER dogs that WILL HUNT. Whelped 
October 30, 1925. $25 each. 


A. F. CROUSE, Box 294, Metropolis, Il. 


High Class Hunting Hounds 


Coon, Skunk, O’possum, Fox, Wolf, Deer and 
Champion Rabbit Hounds. Raised and trained 
in the best game sections of the Southwest. 
Young, well-started, two-year-old Coon Hounds, 
$20.00 each. Shipped on trial. Send for price 
list. References in your State. 

HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas 








Gordon Setters—Inglehurst Kennels 


Quality puppies from carefully selected matings of 
best field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
At stud, Imported Champions Inglehurst Joker 
and Inglehurst Gieb. 
Kennels: Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


C.T, Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn,N.Y, 
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DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Has Your Dog Distemper? 


He deserves the best remedy known. For 32 years 
Spohn'’s has been the standard treatment for Dis- 
temper. Give as a preventive before too late. Cannot 
possibly harm the youngest puppies. 60 cents and $1.20 
per bottle at drug stores or direct. Write for our free 
booklet on Distemper and its treatment. 


Spohn Medical C: y, Dept. FS, Gosh 





Ind. 




















English Setter Pups 


Bred from the finest hunting and bench stock. 
A rare opportunity to get athoroughbred with brains- 
For particulars write to 
MR. F. B. GUEST 
323 Lyncroft Rd. New Rochelle, N. Y. 























F you are interested in what Canadians and Amer- 
jeans both are doing in fox and fur farming and 
trapping subscribe to 


CANADA’S FUR JOURNAL 


$2.00 yearly. Sample copy. 

25 cents. Published monthiy. 
Send $5.50 for a year’s ya and “Raising for 
Profit’’ books; Beavers ($1.50), Minks ($1.00), Musk- 


rats ($2.00). 
THE FUR TRADE JOURNAL OF CANADA 
Box O shawa, Ontario 
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SPRINGER SPANIEL TOPICS 


NE of the “guns” at the National Field trials 

for spaniels, held under the auspices of the 
Gamekeeper’s National Association, near Dum- 
fries, Scotland, was a lady—-Mrs. Crabbe, whose 
husband Major Crabbe, also shot. There was a 
card of 49 entries. * * The Grand Champion- 
ship prize at the Royal Winter Fair held at To- 
ronto, Canada, in November last, was won by the 
international champion springer Marvel of Avan- 
dale. This was a great win over all breeds. This 
was the second championship won by Marvel in 
1925, and the fourth time that the Winnipeg 
springers achieved that honor in the space of six 
months. These successes probably constitute a 
record for the breed. * * * 

Edward C. Hoyt, seventy-two years old, died 
at his home on Nov. 28 in Stamford, Conn., after 
a prolonged illness. He was the owner of Hors- 
ford Bess and other imported springers. Deceased 
took a great interest in working springers; also 
as show dogs. Mr. Hoyt was the eldest son of 
Oliver and Maria Hoyt and a direct descendant 
of Simon Hoyt, who came to America in 1628, 
was one of the pioneer merchants in the leather 
trade. He became president of the United States 
Leather Company in 1902 and of the Central 
Leather Company in 1905. He was a director of 
the National Park Bank for thirty-seven years. 

It is probable that Mr. Hoyt’s daughter, Mrs. 
Gayer G. Dommick, will keep on the kennel of 
springers. * * * William Humphrey, the English 
owner and trainer of springers, returned from the 
other side om the Mauretania. He said he pro- 
posed to be at the Fisher's Island, N. Y., trials in 
October next. After the 1925 trials there was 
much shooting over the club’s preserve, three of 
the six days of the week being reserved for duck- 
shooting. Pheasants, woodcock and rabbits pro- 





The Dual Champion Springer Spaniel, Flint of 


Avendale, recently imported into Canada by 
Chevrier. This is the most expensive Springer yet 
brought over from Great Britain. 


vided the sport for the other 
springers were used exclusively. * * * Reports 
of new clubs to be formed in the interests of 
springers as workers or field trial dogs (which 
means the same) reach us. There will probably 
be more trials in the East, and quite important 
movements are reported from raska, Montana, 
and the Dakotas. * * * C. C. Ayre, of Lundar, 
Manitoba, a veteran trainer of gun dogs, writes 
to say that he is surprised to read that it took 
some one or another a year-and-a-half to break a 
springer to point: “I did mine in two weeks,” 
he concludes. * * * When spaniels stand on or 
over a rabbit in her form, that is surely not 
pointing. The old term is “marking” and prob- 
ably such is the more descriptive and consequently 
correct way of speaking about the action of a 
dog about to pounce on its quarry. * * * At 
English trials a spaniel is not supposed to use 
his mouth on a live rabbit. Why? Is there any 
need for a waste of powder and shot? * * * 
Shooting over the spaniels should mean a bag. That 
the springer is a useful dog for grouse and prairie 
chicken, is undoubtedly a correct contention. 
Grouse and chicken country is spaniel country. 
A correspondent writes: “People think that 
rouse, chicken, etc., live and breed in grain 
elds. They never were so far wrong in their 
lives. The place for chickens, etc., is in the 
scrub and bush; indeed, they have to be hungry 
to feed on grain. They are about the same as 
the grouse in Scotland.” * * * Don’t spoil your 
very young dog by asking him to retrieve from 
water during the depth of winter. Late summer 
and early fall is the time for a puppy to enjoy 
himself. Don’t break the heart of a willing and 
good tempered youngster. * * * The late R. L. 
Purcell-Llewellin was a great admirer of spring- 
ers. At his old shooting estate, Tregwynt, Fish- 
guard, Wales, there was a noted strain of mute 
springers founded by the late John Harries, 
M.F.H. If a springer gave tongue in the morn- 
ing, he was hanged at night. Undoubtedly cruel, 
but “yapping’’ was eventually stamped out. * * * 
The springer Horsford Hello which was first in 
the open stake at the English Field Trials, placed 


three days and 


a new record in the history of these contests when 
he won for an American, in William J. Hutchin- 
son, of Englewood, N. J. In consequence of 
illness, Hello did not participate in the Fisher's 
Island trials. * * * The loss of Ch. Horsford 
Hale, imported, and a big winner on both sides of 
the Atlantic, must be a severe one, for Mr. Hutch- 
inson Hale was not only a very handsome dog, 
but a field trial winner as well. This son of Cham- 
pion MHorsford Hetman and Horsford Mira 
never looked better than at Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., last summer while in the charge of 
Percy Roberts, Noroton Heights, Conn. He was 
then a spaniel put down in supreme shape! * * * 
The late Ch. Horsford Hale was a little brother 
to Ch. Horsford Hazard. * * * J. L. Purple of 
Columbia, Pa. writes that springers should forth- 
with be divided by weights for the purposes of 
the show ring. In this contention our correspon- 
dent will have many supporters. * * * Divisions 
of weights (or heights) will doubtlessly bring 
about equalities (as in houads). * * * Springers 
at present, as show ideals, are all sixes and sev- 
ens. They might just as well be a mixed lot 
of beagles, harriers and fox hounds, in one class 
for “hounds.” * * * It was demonstrated at Fish- 
ers’ Island that a little springer can be pretty 
well on a parity with a big springer. This was 
observed in the Aughrim Tim (Mr. Squire) and 
the Horsford Haphazard (Mr. Earle) test on the 
last day at Fisher’s Island. Here was seen the 
extreme weights opposed in a heavy working 
job. * * * Tim a glorified cocker and Haphazard a 
glorified springer! * * * One was practically as 
much a worker as the other to the shooting man, 
on land. * * * It was a case of the short Cected, 
small man being able to carry a five bushel sack 
of wheat on his back better than the larger indi- 
vidual. * * * But a dog hunts with his nose, and 
carries with his mouth, not with his back. * * * 
Certainly the most sensational of springer spaniel 
purchases from the other side, has been Eudore 
Chevrier’s acquisition of the famous Scottish dog, 
the dual (field trial and show) champion Flint of 
Avendale. Not only was Flint a winner at the 
chief events over the waters, but he has proved 
himself one of the most remarkable sires that 
ever lived. Flint was formerly owned by the 
Duke of Hamilton and was sold at the disposal 
of that nobleman’s kennel, to Isaac Sharpe. Some 
there are who say that $2,560 was given for this 
But certain it is that $1.750 was not below 

the sum that meant the transfer of this springer 
from Scotland to Canada. * * * It is said that 
ward Armstrong on behalf of Clarence H. 
Mackay of New York, had made a very substantial 
bid for this great Scottish dog, Champion Flint of 
Avendale. * * * It is commonly reported that 
Stuart Donaldson, basset-hound, bird-dog and 
springer trainer for Erastus Tefft and Mrs. David 
Wagstaff, owns one of the most wonderful of 
baritone voices to be found among the amateurs 
of his class. * * * wink is as good as a 
nod! * * * Now that falconry is about to be in- 
troduced, the hawks waiting on the spaniels, it 
will not be without interest to note that possibly 
the best works pertaining to the sport of falconry 
may be found on the shelves of Mr. Wagstaff's 
wonderful library at Tuxedo, N. Y. Mr. Wag 
staff has been a consistent collector of such vol- 
umes—in practically all languages, while being 
consistently an admirer of the oldest of pastimes, 
even in those days of “‘no chance” * * * What 
foresight! “‘What is born in the bone comes out 
in the flesh.” * * * Mr. Salvage a keen follower 
of the springer spaniel sport on Fisher’s Island 
will be a patron of falconry. * * * The whole re- 
sult of the work of springer spaniels, as observed 
at the recent meets in Canada and the United 
States is this: They, as a body and individually, 
are eager to hunt, and rejoice in finding game. 
They are, if broken, mindful of the range of the 
gun. They will do their best to search for and 
retrieve game. Sometimes they rush back evidently 
full of glee; sometimes they dwell on the fallen 
game. ¢ spirit of hunting is there. From water 
any dog is prompt. he man’s there to meet the 
dog of any kind. * * * The springer is simply a 
hunting dog. * * * On November 29 the elder son 
of A. P. Huntington, one of the judges at the 
Fisher’s Island trials, married a daughter of Mr. 
Moses Taylor, also a distinguished “dog” man. 
Both the bridegroom and bride have m ob- 
served among the younger ople fond of gun 
dogs and terriers. * * * hen young people 
marry, let us give them some dog sense. * * * 
Let them never speak or write about a “race” as 
connected with field trials for springers or any 
other spaniels. It is the “gun” that wins the 
“race” shooting over spaniels. The spaniel that 
doesn’t recognize that, isn’t worth a tinker’s 
damn. * * * Keep the springer in his place. * * * 
Trent Valley Flintlock, second in the puppy stake 
at Fisher's Island, N. Y., is the property of Her- 
bert S. Routley of Peterboro, Ont. * * * It is 
learned that the greatly improved Horsford Gal- 
lant was, previously to the Fisher’s Island trials, 
in the very capable hands of R. R. Lancon of 
Denville, N. J. 
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THE SALUKI AND GREYHOUND 


OW that the Saluki or one of the 

ancient coursing dogs of Persia and 
Arabia is introduced into America, and 
some other of the older and fleet “long 
dogs” are being discussed, it will be in- 
teresting to read what Commander E. C. 
Neligan, R. N., has to say about the 
hounds used for hunting wild boar in 
Morocco. In a recent issue of the Field, 
London, he remarks: 


Is it not possible that the word “saluki’’ is 
simply a _ generic term for “hound” in the 
Mohammedan world? I had the privilege shortly 
after the War of staying with a Moorish sheik 
in the Forest of Mamora, in Morocco, for pig- 
hunting. The hounds the natives used were 
called slugi (phonetic), and were rather like a 
cross between a greyhound and a deerhound. They 
were possessed of wonderful courage and stam- 
ina. he method of hunting employed was that 
a brace was slipped at a boar as soon as he had 
been beaten out of covert; and the really in- 
teresting thing was that when hounds eventually 
got up to their pig, often after a course of some 
miles through the forest, they ranged one either 
side of his flanks, and at an instinctive moment 
each seized an ear and held the boar down until 
we followers on horseback came up and gave 


A grandson of the Setter Ch. Pioneer Spot; four 
months old. Owner: B. F. Van Sickle. 


him the coup de grace. I have never seen any 
salukis in England that would _be capable of 
doing such a courageous thing. The principal 
controversy in the Field seems to be whether they 
are capable of killing a hare or not! However, 
the names saluki and slugi are so similar that 
I feel sure there must be a general connection. 
Ne.tican (Commander R. N., ret.) 

An editorial footnote appearing declares that 
the word “‘saluki’”’ itself signifies hound or run- 
ning dog, and in the Kennel Club’s Register of 
Breeds it includes both Persian and Arabian 
hounds, but not Afghan hounds, in the Hound 
Section of Sporting Dogs. 


BLOOD WILL PREVAIL 


LIKE father like son: or, better still, it is not 
always that it is only the all of evil that 
qeseist into the third and fourth generation. 
When we look over the pedigrees of our dogs, we 
become more and more proud of those youngsters 
when we joyously discover that generations of 
the names of champions, are to be found in the 
older records than the three generations called for 
by the American Kennel Club or keepers of other 
stud books, as far as registration goes. Sometime 
ago, we published a photo of five brace of English 
setters, among these dogs being a picture of the 
late Champion Pioneer, the property of George E. 
Clemson of Middletown, N. Y. Now, it is with 
pleasure that. we publish the picture of the four- 
months-old_ puppy “Spot” a likely grandson of 
Champion Pioneer and owned by B. F. Van Sickle 
of Middletown, N. Y. “Thought you might be 
interested in knowing this strain of setters is still 
being used in our section” proudly writes Mr. 
Van Sickle. We are “interested,” as surely will 
be our one-hundred-thousand readers, 




















These Three fora Whole 
Year for Only $5! 


The three best outdoor publications, 
FIELD & STREAM, Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation, will be sent for one 
year for only $5, all three to one address 
or each to separate address, as desired. 

Twelve issues of each magazine—36 copies in 
all, worth at newsstand prices $8.40—for only $5, 
a saving of $3.40. 

Over 3,000 pages of valuable and enjoyable mate- 
rial covering every phase of hunting, fishing and 
camping, worth in dollars and cents to you a great 
many times this bargain price. 

A most pleasing gift for one, two or three friends 
—divide the trio as you like. 

If already a subscriber for one or more of these 


magazines your subscription will be extended for a 
full twelve months from its present expiration date. 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE ! 


(This order may not be placed through any agent.) 


FIELD & STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed *$5 (“'f"4) my subscription for one year and send “Outdoor 


. ” “ so me 
Recreation” and “Outdoor Life” for one year to a nated on atuiinl ae 





*Add $1.50 for Can- 
adian and $3 _ for 
foreign subscriptions, 
extra postage. 


F. & S. Jan. °26 











(This order must be sent direct to FIELD & STREAM) 
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| dosit think 

could get better 
se ra blood 
lines anywhere than 
BorESTONE. | have 
some of the same 
blood and it has 
given me wonder- 
=ful results” 


COLE BLACK Fox 
6&9 FUR FARM 


Write for Borestone literature 


BORESTONE 


SILVER BLACK FOXES 
BORESTONE Mr. Fox Co, Pasadena, Cal. 








GENESEE MOLL x 


GENESEE SILVER FOX FARM mT. encee, MICHIGAN 





LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25 to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 

DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept.F 38 W. 34th St., New York 


TP TOP SILVER BLACK FOX C0, INC. 
Breeders of HIGH-GRADE FOXES 


Two large ranches; several hun- 
dred high-grade foxes to select 
from, several of them closely re- 
lated to the World’s Champions, 
1923 and 1924 shows. Write today 
for our broad guarantee and terms, 
also booklet, “SILVER FOXES 
AND GOLDEN RETURNS.” 


Address PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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FUR BEARERS 


By Frederick Haverford 


EVERAL persons have taken up the 

breeding of silver foxes and other 

fur-bearers, simply as a hobby or an 

amusement. Finding this side occu- 
pation a pleasurable means for passing the 
time of idle moments, these people have 
recognized that there was something else 
in animals besides the pride of ownership 
and the pleasure of being able to observe 
the natural characteristics and peculiarities 
of wild or half-domesticated animals. The 
instinct and tastes of the young boy may 
be seen in his attention to his tame rab- 
bits, guinea pigs and other animals or 
birds. Some such an inclination as this 
was surely possessed by Mr. Daniels, pro- 
prietor of the Tarnedge Foxes at Sabattis, 
N. Y. The Tarnedge estate is very beau- 
tiful, and from the sportsman’s point-of- 
view, one of the best properties in the 
Adirondacks. Here are fish galore, trout 
of all kinds being not only exceedingly 
plentiful but fishable everywhere. A large 
dairy department is also kept up; indeed, 
Tarnedge is altogether a very charming 
place. 


T is, perhaps, not generally known 

among the great body of Silver fox 
breeders, that the owner of Tarnedge was 
one of the best known of international and 
amateur champion swimmers. Mr. Daniels’ 
taste for the water evidently gave to him 
an inclination for other matters connected 
with the deep; in fact, Mr. Daniels is 
among the greatest builders of ships’ 
models in this or any other country. Not 
far away from the rox yards is the boat 
building department, his loft being over a 
large boat house on the lake and facing 
the mansion. In this loft may be seen large 
models of warships from the broad beamed 
ships of the Dreadnaught type down to 
the smaller and perhaps more elegant 
cruisers and torpedo boats. Everything, 
of course, is built to perfect scale, the min- 
iature representatives of some of the prides 
of Uncle Sam’s water fighters, being fitted 
with cannon and other ordnance. Now and 
then one of the ships is launched and 
given a trial spin on tne lake. Mr. Daniels 
is also fond of otters, these being kept in 
a railed-in enclosure with a pond in the 
center. The otters are fed on freshly 
caught fish taken in an ordinary trap set 
in the lake, the bait used being a loaf of 
stale bread that at once attracts the at- 
tention of a lot of small and practically 
useless fishes for human consumption. 


The agility of the otter may be seen at 
its best, while they chase the fish in their 
capacious tank, 


Yeon fox is no ordinary animal when it 
comes to teaching him tricks, and per- 
haps, that is the reason we seldom if ever 
sce our friends as performers on the stage 
or in the circus arena. Only the other day 
while seeing off a notable sporting dog 
trainer, on the Mauretania, he remarked 
that “foxes have no brains,” for the rea- 
son, he promptly allowed, that he had 
utterly failed to accomplish anything while 
trying to tame and teach a brace of wild- 
caught red foxes—a dog and a vixen. My 
friend said that he had even kept these 
animals in his bedroom, so that the three 
of them could become better acquainted. 
But it was all to no purpose, and tiring 
or failing in his task, the foxes were 
handed over to the man’s son, a smart, 
quiet lad of eighteen summers, possessing 
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Nine-month-old pup, owned by Genesee Fox Farms. 
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uM mv mT One of America’s 


finest Industries 
il 


From its modest beginning in 
1887, the breeding of Silver 
Foxes has grown into a great 
national live stock industry with 
its own great breeding organiza- 
tions, trade magazines, and in- 
vestments running into millions. 
It is on the firm basis of or- 
ganized production and steady 
demand. Its great future 
prompts many to call it the “In- 
dustry of Unlimited Opportuni- 
ties.” Its best profits are in the 
future. 


Fur Wearers are increasing 
faster than “Fur Bearers” 


2 Rapid draining of swamps, cut- 

OU CaN make money in this SPE steady Sronlenng dena 
of population are crowding ou 

the wild animals formerly de- 

Fascinating Business Sey “The sary of fa a 
prompted the national govern- 

ment as well as several state 


Outdoor men—hunters, trappers, farmers—find it won- governments to investigate the 


derfully profitable work to raise Windswept Quality possibilities of producing fur 
Silver Foxes. And wonderfully interesting, too. Busi- from animals in captivity. Many 
ness and professional men also find it an absorbing and Deeneanne ab eee —— 
profitable hobby or side line which soon gives them a voted to the study of Silver Fox 
Steady independent income. Breeding. Scientific investiga- 
tion has disclosed (1) that Silver 
The fact is, raising Silver Foxes has become one of the Foxes are among the easiest to 
country’s most important industries. And as yet the raise of all live stock; and (2) 
surface is hardly scratched. The demand for strictly ie FB amy tage i 
first class Silver Fox pelts is insatiable. The present breeding. 
supply doesn’t begin to fill the needs of European and . 
American markets. Four plans for getting 
Producing first class pelts, of course, means raising started 
first class foxes. Value of pelts is the very foundation We have four plans by which 
of success in this business. anyone can easily get a start 
raising Windswept Quality 
Windswept Quality Silvers represent years of fox- Silver Foxes. It is not necessary 
raising experience with the first and foremost object of ag po edd gp dame aa 
producing pelts that will command top prices. To this present employment. (hy of 
they owe their reputation among fox-breeders as “the these plans will fit your circum- 
best Silver Foxes in America’”—and their reputation for poy — ey it easy for you 
making money, for those who raise them. pee tg “Tt ond wil’ cand a 


— —_ and - yore we shall 
e s new 
WINDSWEPT FARMS cielar SeaciRl thor fu 
4402 WINDSWEPT BLDG. no eee 
HENDERSON, JEFFERSON CO., N. Y. 


Windswept 


Silver Fixes 
(The Aristocrats of the Fox World 
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Canadian National Silver Foxes are world’s 


Records, Ottawa. 


pedigrees.” 


Raising Silver Foxes Is a 
Fascinating and Profitable 
Occupation for Business Men 


Wild Silver Foxes have been practically exterminated 
while the 
increasing. 
Here is the business man’s great opportunity to engage 
in a business that is most fascinating and profitable. 
A piece of land one hundred feet square will keep eight 
Canadian National Silver 
dogs. 
waiting for years for returns on your investment. 
start right buy 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT INSPECTED STOCK 


and bring highest prices on every fur market. 


Every fox offered for sale by members of this Association is inspected by officials of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, and registered in the Canadian National Live Stock 


Breeders Registered letters are tattooed in the ears and a Canadian Government certificate 
given with each animal that passes inspection. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, written for the man 


who knows nothing about fox farming. 


Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders Association 
Head Office: Summerside, P. E. I., Canada. 


“An educational association of two thousand Canadian fox breeders whose object is to con- 
tinually raise the standard of silver foxes and protect the public through registered 


demand for this beautiful fur is steadily 


oxes are as easy to 
No heavy work—they eat anything, no 
To 


champions at every International Exhibition, 


Address Dept. R 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 











\ TARTING with one pair of mink 
S we have grown in a few years time 
to a ranch of 175 pens. We are 
keeping a very ‘choice lot of breeding 
stock this season but our number for 
sale is now very limited. Our hook on 
mink raising is complete and written 
by the most experienced mink rancher 
in the U. S., having raised hundreds 
of mink itn the past two seasons, 
matled postpaid for 50c. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS Inc. 
ST. JOUNNSBURY, VT. 


Muskrat Farming 


Coon, skunk, ’possum, mink—no expensive pens, 
no costly feed or special care. Small space, easy 
to keep, good breeders, plenty market, unusual 
profits. /hy not get started now so you can sell 
ator prices get highest? Send 10c for illustrated 
woklet. 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 250B Springfield, O. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


—_ Chinchilies Flemish 


MAKE . Supply Stock 

















Alaskan Blues and silvers: high quality; low prices: 
six bank references; over twenty-five year period 


many satisfied customers. Booklet free, tells all; 
Agents wanted. 


CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, F. Empire Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa 
By ER M. SHELLEY 
Author of Twentieth Century Bird Dog Training 

Mr. Shelley went to British East Africa at 
the suggestion of the late Paul J. Rainey, the 
great American sportsman. 

For two and a half years he hunted with Mr. 
Rainey and trained dogs for big game. After 
a short visit back to America, r. Shelley re- 
turned on his own responsibility to Africa, and 
there spent over two years hunting and taking 
moving pictures. 

During these five memorable years in a Sports- 
man’s Paradise, our author had a number of 
exciting adventures and novel experiences. His 
friends suggested that he put them into a book 
for the enjoyment of those who love sport; and 
if the reader will take a trip with Shelley to 
Africa, he is promised an opportunity to hunt 
lions and other big game without any risk of 
life or limb. 

This book contains more than 200 pages of 
enthralling narrative, divided into 27 chapters, 
each more interesting than the preceding one, 
and every one can get real enjoyment and thrill 


from it. 
Wonderful Photographs! 
Send for a copy. Edition limited. Price $3 
postpaid. 
A SpLenpip PRESENT 
Book Department, FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street New York 








Silver Fox Farming 


The most interesting and profitable live animal 
industry in the world. Over 5,000 fox ranchers 
in the United States and Canada are making 
money in the business today. Read all about 
it in the Black Fox Magazine. Subscription 
$2.00 a year; Canada, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
Sample copy 25 cents. 


THE BLACK FOX MAGAZINE 
1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














BIG PROFITS 
in Raising Silver Black Foxes. 
bes a pair of pups vs oe 


20 pups and made 
owners thou 
Write for prices and terms. 
We can ranch them for you. 
« You can pay more but 
you cannet buy better " 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
Fox 
Cass Lake 








a pardonable pride or ambition to accom- 
plish something regarding the training of 
animals where others have failed. To cut 
a long story short, it was not long before 
the lad got his foxes to follow him at 
heel without of course, any leash. While 
other dogs hunted in front and on either 
side of the boy, the one time wild foxes, 
still followed the human. This in itself 
was remarkable in view of the surround- 
ings and the presence of dogs; but more 
wonderful still was it that the youth was 
able to teach the foxes to retrieve rab- 
bits and pheasants. On one occasion the 
vixen took French leave and wandered 
away and got into a fenced-in game pre- 
serve. On the third night of the creature’s 
new adventure, the vixen responded to the 
voice of her trainer, stealthily approached 
the lad, was petted and followed him 
home! The young man’s name is Willie 
Humphrey, eldest son of William Hum- 
phrey, Wallop Hall, Shrewsbury, England, 
noted as one of the best shooting dog 
trainers of his time. 


ARLY in October last, the present 

writer was enjoying the wonderful 
duck shooting in the St. Ambroise marshes, 
at the Southern end of the mighty waters 
of Lake Manitoba, Canada, and the guest 
of Eudore Chevrier of Winnipeg, one of 
the two members of the oldest established 
proprietary fur-dealing firm in the Domin- 
ion. St. Ambroise is a great fur-produc- 
ing district, muskrats and minks being par- 
ticularly plentiful. Last season, 1924-25, 
the Metis or half-breeds had capital for- 
tune. Among the more valuable catches 
accruing to the Ducharne family was a 
silver fox, in capital condition and fur. 
“We will be having more this coming 
winter” said Philipe Ducharne—a young 
and lithesome stripling, “for the two old 
black ones are still about.” It was Joe 
Ducharne who got the silver fox last year, 
and the buyer who came around left $200 
in St. Ambroise, for this one skin alone. 
So there was considerable rejoicing, in- 
deed Philipe further confided that even the 
aged parish priest and gifted author of 
Fifty Years Among the Indians, was none 
the worse off because of the luck that 
came to Uncle Joe’s trap line. So the fox 
is not always such a black devil as he is 
sometimes painted. 


EARS ago I was present at the annual 

dinner of an old-established hunt club 
of the fox-hunting persuasion. After the 
usual loyal toasts had been proposed and 
drank to, the “Church” was given, the 
name of a noted fox-hunting parson pres- 
ent being coupled with that of the church. 
The Rev. Peter Phelps responded in part: 
“It is the duty of the Church to put down 
all evils; and I am sure that you will agree 
with our farmers that foxes are great 
evils. Therefore the upkeep of our fox- 
hunting establishment must be looked upon 
as an institution that is absolutely neces- 
sary, and I am in duty bound, as a parson, 
to help to put down all the evils of this 
wicked world,” This Peter, of course, was 
speaking with his tongue in his cheek, and 
the somewhat ribald company again and 
again drank to the cleric’s healthful exist- 
ence and “his way of putting things.” 


“@NARLOADS of Silver black foxes” 

sounds remarkable, yet the big busi- 
nesses of the fur industry are commenc- 
ing to talk that way. Only recently the 
International Foxes and Furs Co. Incorpo- 
rated, imported two carloads of silver 
foxes into these United States. The 
animals were reported to be of fine qual- 
ity and in capital health, These foxes 
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have been distributed among the Fenton 
and Saginaw ranches owned by this com- 
pany with its headquarters at Owosso, 
Mich. Both Fenton and Saginaw are in 
the same State. The International people 
report qa very satisfactory year’s business 
for 1925, and it is now in a position “to 
fill any sized order with ease.” 


PortyY-TWwO foxes, valued at $75,000 
and constituting the most valuable ship- 
ment of foxes ever made from this coun- 
try, were shipped aboard the Albert Bal- 
lin, of the Hamburg-American Line, which 
sailed from New York, November 26, for 
Hamburg, whence they will be sent to 
Stockholm to establish the fox fur in- 
dustry in Sweden. Thirty of the animals 
were silver foxes, while the remainder 
were blue foxes. They were fed a special 
“fox paste,” consisting of meat, cereals, 
lime, charcoal, cod lover oil, raisins and 
dried fruit. 


HE wild fox, his hunting methods and 

choices of foods have always made in- 
teresting studies for naturalists and ob- 
servers. The fox hunts the young rabbits 
and seizes the old ones on their seats; 
digs out the rabbit from its hole; dis- 
covers the nests of game birds and will 
seize the setting bird. The fox will draw 
up to and set a partridge, quail or pheas- 
ant as steadily as a well-trained pointer; 
though he will not keep his point so long, 
as the moment he conceives he has ascer- 
tained the situation of the bird by his nose, 
he endeavors to scize it:—in fact he will 
destroy a very considerable quantity of 
winged game, where rabbits are not plenti- 
ful. The fox is exceedingly voracious, 
and when other food fails him, he will 
seize and devour rats, mice, snakes, liz- 
ards and toads; of these he destroys great 
numbers, as well as great quantities of 
beetles of the chafer kind. When urged 
by hunger the fox will eat roots, insects 
and vegetables, and foxes near the coast 
will devour crabs, shrimps, shell-fish, as 
well as dead fish, and other marine sub- 
stances which the tide occasionally casts 
upon the shore. In France and Italy foxes 
do incredible mischief by feeding upon 
the grapes, of which they are said to be 
exceedingly fond. 

As the fox makes war on all animals, 
so all the others seen to make war on 
him. The dog hunts him with peculiar 
acrimony; the wolf is still a greater and 
more hungry enemy, which pursues 
him to his very retreat. 


Bis foxes were sent as presents by 
Prince Christian of Denmark, when 
he desired to make overtures for the hand 
of the beautiful daughter of John George 
I, ruler of Saxony in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. John George was 
probably the most enthusiastic patron of 
the arena since Roman days. A particu- 
larly magnificent show was held in 1617 
in honor of Emperor Matthew’s visit to 
the Elector John George. It was held in 
the Old Market in Dresden, a locality 
familiar to all visitors. So varied were 
the combats that they afforded the em- 
peror great amusement, so much so that 
on this occasion when the invalid Mat- 
thew, who had been carried in a chair to 
the grand stand from whence he wit- 
nessed the show, that it was said he 
laughed so heartily that he was almost 
cured from his ailment. John George re- 
ceived animal presents from Asia as well 
as Europe, but, as will have been noticed, 
when the hand of a daughter was sought, 
it was customary to offer black or silver 
foxes as gifts to the distinguished father of 
some fair lady. 








and cover for game fish. 








AQUATIC FOODS-ATTRACT WILD DUCK & FISH 


You can’t drive wild ducks away from good wer oer ) 
waters after you provide plenty of their favorite foods, Many of the same plants provide food 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and Sago Pondweed; 20 other natural foods which are hardy and guar- 
anteed to grow are described in free literature. 
problems, receive free expert planting advice and literature. 


———= WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, 


grounds. Thousands will come to your local 


Write, tell us your 


Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 





More Ducks Come 


Where they find good feed- 
ing grounds. Plant their fav- 
orite foods in waters near 
you. , 


Terrell’s Wild Rice 


is big, plump seed full of vitality. Requires 
less seed; produces more feed. Determine now 
to provide your own feeding grounds. be 
planted as soon as ice leaves in spring. Also 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato, etc. With our expert 
planting advice, hundreds of others are success- 
fully developing feeding grounds. 30 years’ 
experience in all parts of United States and 
Canada. Order seed early. Free planting 
information is yours for the asking. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
, 308 D. Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin ie 


















FOR SALE 


Three Hundred 
Fine Wild Turkeys 


Can ship any time up to January 10th 








Prices on Request 





Woodmont Rod & Gun Club 
Berkeley Springs, West Va. 


HENRY P. BRIDGES, Sec’y & me 


























BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Native and Mexican Bobs 
Limited number young matured birds 
for late Summer and Fall delivery. 


For propagation only and subject to 
prior sale. How about a few to 
train that bird-dog pup? 


Reserve Them Quick! 








M. E. BOGLE 


Pascagoula, Miss. 














WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Versicolor, Prince of Wales, Golden, 
Mongolian, Lady Amherst, Ringneck, 
Melanotus, Silver, Reeves, White and 
Manchurian Eared Pheasants; five 
varieties of Peafowl, Fancy Ducks, Pit 
Games and Silky Bantams. 
Send $1.50 for colortype catalogue. 
CHILES & COMPANY, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Game Farming for Pleasure 
and Profit 


Send 10c for this new illus- 
trated booklet. 

Pheasants— Quails—Partrid 
—Wild Turkeys—Waterfow!. 











A_rare newly-mounted forty-two point Alaska wood- 
land Caribou Head. Double brow palms, Main shafts 
fifty-one inches long and massive. 

or Sale. Two newly mounted Alaska Moose Heads. 
Fifty-eight and fifty-six inches spread of horns. Mas- 
sive, perfect, symmetrical. 
or Sale: Large near record Alaska (Dalli) White 
Sheep Heads. Elk Heads. Deer Heads. All mounted 
by the best American Museum methods of Taxidermy. 
Genuine Elk Teeth, 
EDWIN DIXON, Taxidermist 
Unionville, Sam - Ontario 


Squab Book FREE 


Printed in COLORS. Enlarged. Much News. 
Squabs are raised in one month, they sell for hi 
prices. Greatest market for 20 years. M 
money breeding them. We ship ‘where on 
three months’ trial our famous 
All 25 years. For 


ce a agg 
pigeons in ge 7% today. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

504 H St., Metrose Highlands, Mass. 


Mounted Ringneck Pheasant Cocks, $7.00 
Excellent plumage, moth proof, perfect speci- 
Limit Meadasdtenitnd f 

te anc’ 
Pheasant breeders. Eggs in spring. T diam 
or thousand. Feeding and instructions 
free with order. 
Indianfield 

Telford, Pa. 































The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafow! 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Cotton Tail and Jack Rabbits 


for restocking and coursing, any quantity at any 
time; also will now take orders for fall delivery 
for all native varieties of wild ducks and geese; 
can also supply Opossum, Badger, Raccoon, Prairie 
Dogs, Bear, Puma, etc. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. 


K. C. BECK & CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest. 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beautiful 
of all fowls. Send for catalog. 
Eggs $4 per setting. Young 
trios 9 to 12 months old, 
$14.00, 















GEORGE W. MEANS 
Unien Street, Concord, North Carolina 


Decoys Callers Pure Bred 


Wild Mallard, $5.00 pair; $8.50 trio. (All 
Trained Ducks 1924 priced.) English Callers, 
$10.00 pair; $17.50 trio. Black Mallard, $12.00 
air. Blackie Mallard, $10.00 pair. Goose Book- 
et, 25c. Duck Book, 25c. ea Fowls, Swan, 
Crane, Snow-Geese, Ross, White, Speckled. blue, 
and other breeds of Ducks and Geese, etc. 
Write your wants. Trained Wild Canada Geese. 


BREMAN CO., _ : : DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


VIRGINIA GAMES 


B. B. Red Games Fancy Exhibi- 

tion. Gamey fighters. Excellent 

layers. Fine brooders. We are 

now booking orders for eggs 

and stock. 

GREEN VIEW POULTRY FARM 
WAYNESBORO, VA. 


TWINBROOK GAME FARM 
OFFERS 

Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen. 

Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 

serves. Fifty species of pheasants, Ducks, 

Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 

Estate and Park. 


ictien and rrival teed. 
O.W. HOLTON. Owner, “Box 134, “Middletown, N. J. 
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Im in the movies 
now — Dad just 
took my picture 
with a Pathex-- 


THE CAMERA THE PROJECTOR 


$472 #502 


Phen. PICTURE 
mera Projector 


PATHEX, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York 


A subsidiary of PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
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18 Pictures 
For a Very Small Sum! 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 prints 

in all, constituting the finest collection of pictures 
of American game birds we have ever seen. @ This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to 
present them accurately but only to show their 
nature and subjects. @ They are genuinely beau- 
tiful, true works of art. @ They measure 13 x 
14% inches, an ideal size for the walls of home, 
office or club. @ Each picture has on its back a de- 
scription of the game bird it portrays written by 

Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 
and a Year’s Subscription For 


Field ¢ 
Streana 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $3.25 


(A year’s subscription alone would cost $2.50) 


They are worth a great deal more than 
the extra charge. You must order soon. 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures 
you’ve ever seen, return them and your money 
will be gladly refunded. 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 





Shave every day—be comfortable 


COLGATE 


2 


softens the beard at the base 





YESTERDAY ~ 


When Judge Confucius Pitkin was Presi- 
dent of the Common Council he had no more 
use for a necktie than a fruit peddler has 
for a blue sash. If it had not been for a 
certain incident early in his career as a parent 
he might still be looked upon with disfavor 
by the haberdashers. 


One afternoon while he dozed in an easy 
chair his first-born son, whose fists were full 
of taffy, climbed upon his knees and engaged 
in certain playful exercises that caused his 
honor to become a changed man. His whisk- 
ers had to go; but it was all for the best. 

Our pictures of him “with and without” 
show why a clean shave daily has become a 
business as well as a social requirement. 


Judge Pitkin, finding comfort in the regular 
use of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream, looks 
younger now than he looked when it was 

necessary to efter an automobile by a 

back door. With the millions of 
_ other men who have become ac- 
ae) = quainted with its merits, 


LS = -_— the Judge ve tell 
"= > you easily why 
~s, 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept: 209 
581 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me the trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for 
better shaving. I enclose 4c. Jan. 1926 











Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 


~TODAY 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is vastly better 
than anything else you have ever tried for 
softening your beard. 

It makes an exceptionally fine, moist lather, 
which goes to the base of each hair and emul- 
sifies its oily coating. This permits moisture 
to penetrate and soften the beard where the 
razors work is done. Your first experience 
with Colgate’s will convince you of its great 
superiority. 

Colgate’s needs no rubbing in with the fin- 
gers. Press a bit of it upon the end of your 
wet brush, then work up the lather on your 
face for an easy shave. 

There is no after-smart or unpleasant dry- 
ness. The skin is soothed and refreshed when 
you have finished shaving with Colgate’s. 

Let us send you a trial tube of this marvel- 
ous Cream. Please use the attached coupon. 


SO 


Established 1806 NEW YORK 


In Canada 
_ COLGATE & CO. Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 


AD 


A coarse in- 

efficient lather, texture lather, 
which fails to which sofiens 
reach the base the hair al the 
of the hair. base. 








